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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


THE strength of an educational system must largely depend upon the 
quality of its teachers. However enlightened the aims, however up to 
date and generous the equipment, however efficient the administration, 
the value to the children is determined by the teachers. There is there- 
fore no more important matter than that of securing a sufficient supply 
of the right kind of people to the profession, providing them with 
the best possible training, and ensuring to them a status and esteem 
commensurate with the importance and responsibility of their work. 
With the rapid expansion of schooling, both in numbers and extent 
all over the world, these problems have acquired a new importance 
and urgency. 

We have tried to analyse this vast topic through a study of four 
inter-related themes. First, what kind of person was the ideal teacher 
conceived to be in certain ancient and influential civilizations; in what 
ways has the work of a number of educational reformers served to 
modify those stereotypes, and what kind of pattern do current teacher 
training institutions seek to establish? Secondly, what are the ways in 
which teachers are at present educated and trained? The institutional 
arrangements in many representative countries are described and 
critically analysed. The third theme is the relation between teacher 
training and various economic and social problems. Issues here include 
the status of the profession and the feelings which teachers themselves 
have about their place in society. At a time when the demand for 
skilled people is greater than the supply, there is a world-wide 
shortage of teachers. This problem is crucial for the number and 
quality of young people who come forward to train as teachers, is 
perhaps as important as the kind of training they receive. Finally, 
we include a number of studies of significant new developments which 
are taking place or are planned in the area of teacher education. 
Teacher training, more perhaps than most sectors of the enterprise 
of education, has suffered from the too-long continuance of out-dated 
forms and methods. Aims and institutions which evolved in the 
nineteenth century have shown remarkable tenacity and only recently 
have they begun to yield to patterns more appropriate to the twentieth 
century. 

Expanding knowledge can no longer be contained in the established 
formal courses of instruction. New organization of subjects must 
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come not only in one reorganization, but, because of continued ex- 
pansion of knowledge, in continued reorganization. And appropriate 
new curricula can best be worked out by practising classroom teachers. 
These now, therefore, need to be not only teachers but at the same 
time researchers and experimenters. To train teachers for this role will 
add an extra burden to the task of the training institutions. Further, 
new technological media promise to revolutionize concepts of class- 
room instruction, if indeed not concepts of learning itself. The teachers 
of the future will need to be prepared to be flexible enough to adapt 
themselves to this revolution. 

A comparative look at the state of teacher training is not heartening. 
We have not arrived at a complete listing of training practices every- 
where, but the selection we have taken reveals the greatest possible 
unevenness in the theory and practice of teacher training. 

Teacher training is still tied to the notion that the teaching pro- 
fession is the first step on the white-collar ladder for the ambitious 
members of the working-classes. Hence in the panorama of higher 
education (YEAR BooK, 1959) teacher training institutions continue to 
be treated as an educational Cinderella. Their prestige is far less, their 
equipment, buildings and plants more modest and sometimes outright 
pitiful; their faculties overwhelmingly selected from working practi- 
tioners in the schools themselves without due regard to the type of 
qualities appropriate to the post of university professor. 

Programmes from the most advanced to the least developed are in- 
adequate. The least that can be said is that they are not intellectual 
enough in nature for the training of a profession conceived of as 
guardians, embodiments, and disseminators of the accumulated 
heritage of knowledge. Where programmes are academic, as often as 
not they are too formalistic, over-verbal, and ritualistic in character, 
perversions at its worst, rather than expressions at its best, of what an 
intellectual life and study is supposed to be. Most programmes in 
older countries, and those countries which adapted wholesale the 
traditions of the older countries, are of this nature. In newer, more 
modernized societies, programmes tend to be too practical. The 
narrow notions of professionalism and the excessive concern with the 
minutiae of the pedagogical process and method of teaching mar the 
effectiveness of such training. A veritable gamut of vested interests, 
touchy pride of prominent teachers of teachers, inertia of the existing, 
almost fixed social order, and paralysing conservatism of teachers 
themselves, whether old or young, surrounds the whole question of 
the education of teachers. 

There are, of course, glimmers of hope clearly appearing on the dark 
horizon just described. e RSS 
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There is a noticeable increase in the awareness that something is 
wrong with the training of teachers and that a thorough re-appraisal 
is needed. In the best, as well as in the least advanced countries, 
reform, reorganization, new experiments are appearing or are impend- 
ing. There is an almost universal tendency to upgrade all teacher 
training institutions to university status, In the most advanced 
countries all teachers are already training in the universities or under 
the aegis of the universities. In all countries the secondary normal 
school for the training of teachers tends to be transformed into a 
college-type institution. Programmes for the training of teachers 
everywhere attempt to strike a new balance between the general and 
the professional offerings. 

Vigorous attempts are made to cope with the sheer problem of 
quantity. In most countries the expansion of school places threatens 
to create grave shortages of teachers. Expansion of regular training, 
and often ingenious measures to provide emergency training, are 
noticeable everywhere. 

As general cultural levels rise the notion that teaching is the some- 
what modernized occupation of governesses begins to disappear, al- 
though much too slowly. The word teacher tends to be restored to 
the lustre with which the Athenians, the Hindus, and the Japanese have 
invested it. From this will follow, no doubt, questions as to whether 
teaching as a profession should recruit young people or old, what the 
ratios of men to women should be, the levels of salaries relative to 
other professions, qualifications, titles, and dignities. New media may 
permit a drastic reduction of the size of classes taught by individual 
teachers, and thus increase their effectiveness and hence prestige. 

In conclusion, we repeat the annual statement of our editorial 
policies. We exercise no control over what the authors wish to say. 
We select our contributors with an eye to representation of different 
countries and topics as well as to their personal calibre. Once selected, 
we exercise only minimum editorial prerogatives over standards of 
presentation. For this reason, to quote an instance, we permitted our 
contributors to use the words teacher training and teacher education 
as they saw fit. It is clear that in some countries these terms are used 
interchangeably. 

We wish to thank Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, now retiring from the Chair- 
manship of the American Editorial Board, for the support and guid- 
ance he has offered the YEAR Boox during seven years in office. 

GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, 
Columbia University. 
JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS, 
Sae University of London. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN A 
CHANGING WORLD! 


THis YEAR Book is a comparative study of teacher training seen in 
the context of a world of change. It is a truism that such a world 
abounds with problems. Evidently most of them were created by 
processes initiated or accelerated by the Second World War. Few 
societies were unaffected by it. Three major changes, however, may 
for the purposes of this study be regarded as relevant. They created 
problems for educators everywhere even though national circum- 
stances differed widely. Each, because of its traumatic impact, has 
been described as an explosion. 

First there was an explosion of expectations. The peoples of Asia 
and Africa were promised political independence and higher standards 
of living. World peace, it was thought, would best be ensured by 
democratizing the vanquished nations. A concerted attack, so it 
seemed, was to be made upon poverty, imperialism, and ignorance. 
Among the aspirations aroused almost immediately after the war was 
access to education. Policies of rapid expansion were widely advo- 
cated. At one level some economically under-developed countries pro- 
posed to establish universal primary education, At another level in 
Europe there was strong pressure to extend opportunities for secondary 
education and to make them less dependent than previously on the 
accident of birth or wealth. In some countries, too, and notably the 
United States of America, higher education was expanded. Thousands 
of ex-service men took advantage of government grants to follow 
courses in the universities or at other institutions of higher learning. 

The success of such policies obviously depends in part upon the 
possibilities of recruiting enough teachers to staff the schools. A second 
explosion—the explosion of population—accentuated the difficulties 
of an already formidable task. After the war high birth-rates and low 
death-rates resulted in a rapid growth of population in most countries. 
Soon, of the population in many countries the school-age proportion 
was considerably higher and enough teachers were difficult to find. 

If these two major changes created serious quantitative problems, 
the explosion of knowledge created one of kind. The war, of 
course, accelerated the process of applying science to the affairs of 


1 This is an edited version of a much longer article.—The Editoys. « 
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of tradition, a mediator between one generation and the next. 

The dilemma is equally acute when the assumptions behind the 
work of teacher training are questioned. For Harold Rugg and many 
progressive educators, of course, the schools should not simply be 
mediators but rather agents of change. The key persons in the culture 
moulding process should be the trainers of teachers. “ Among the men 
of imagination,” Rugg argued, “ the teacher of teachers will be called 
upon to put his talents to work far beyond the conventional fields of 
education.” è His call was to political action. But others, whilst not 
going so far, have accepted in-the post-war period of radical change 
that the social responsibility of educators, and particularly the teacher 
of teachers, is great. In such a world, what should a teacher know? 
What kind of person should he be? And what should be his relation- 
ships with his pupils, their parents, and groups within society? 

Answers are to be found in the literature of the major historical 
civilizations. Sociologically speaking, it was the teacher’s duty to 
know about social affairs and traditions and modes of individual 
behaviour. He had to know about life and death; about the stars and 
their behaviour, and about down-to-earth phenomena, too, like rain, 
the seasons, and agriculture. In a sense the whole universe was his 
province. Perhaps, moreover, the teacher should be divinely inspired 
—in touch with a supernatural being capable of transmitting to speci- 
ally chosen persons knowledge of a unique kind, i.e. virtually infallible. 
These persons, the great prophets, can transmit to others, it may be 
held, knowledge thus acquired—by revelation if you will. Under these 
circumstances the ‘ideal’ teacher is clearly one who has either direct 
access to the supernatural authority or indirect, but nevertheless re- 
liable, contact with him or them (since usually the supernatural 
authority has been personified). A question arises here about the 
probable proportion of ideal teachers there can be in any society. Can 
all men have direct access to the source of knowledge? Or only a 
few? How perfectly can knowledge acquired by revelation be trans- 
mitted to the many teachers who must themselyes pass on at least 
some parts of it to others? Opinions have differed, but one which 
has prevailed is that knowledge thus acquired is indeed of a kind 
which can be possessed by relatively few persons. 

A less exclusive view is held by those who believe that the source 
of all knowledge is certainly a supernatural being, but since direct 
revelation is no longer possible, reliance should be placed in the 
writings or sayings of the few persons who were originally privileged 
to acquire knowledge through direct communication. The sacred 
texts, either committed to writing or transmitted orally, then become 


ŠH. Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers (Harpers Bros., New York). 
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the important or essential, basis of learning. Inevitably such a view 
implies that knowledge is less esoteric, i.e. can be acquired by more 
persons to a degree which will qualify them to teach. 

The next important element in concept of the ‘ideal’ concerns the 
type of person a teacher should be. What qualities of character should 
he possess? What kind of relationships should he have with his pupils? 
Again, the concepts have changed, The status accorded to the teacher 
reflects to some extent the characteristics thought desirable. Should 
he be, for example, a leader of the society, one in the centre of affairs, 
with all those qualities ascribed to the leader? Or should he merely 
serve his political masters? To perform the uncritical mediator's role 
well, the teacher should set an example and provide for his pupils the 
ideal of the citizen who is essentially a conformist, conservative, and 
cautious. As for his moral character, righteous, wise, honest are 
among the adjectives which might be ascribed to him, Often these 
were qualities desired of the priesthood. Perhaps rarely has the teacher, 
per se, been envisaged as the leader of society, the culture-moulding 
agent of a dynamic adult society. 

Finally, in an attempt to outline some of the important features of 
the changing concept of the ‘ ideal’ teacher, the ways in which he 
should be trained might be considered. This aspect of the teacher 
cannot be considered in isolation, What he should know and how he 
should behave towards his pupils will undoubtedly help to determine 
opinions on his training, if indeed he should be trained at all. Perhaps 
the citizen-teacher, as visualized in Athens, needs no special prepara- 
tion, On the other hand, the Roman father-teacher presupposes a 
certain environment of training as well as a certain kind of teacher- 
pupil relationship. If, however, the teacher is one of a professional 
group charged with special tasks, what should be his training? An 
ancient tradition places great stress on the need for close al 
contact with a practising teacher and on the desirability of learning 


through long and supervised experience. ¢ 


The Religious Ideal 

- Among the ‘ideals’ which continue to influence our thinking are 
those which stem from the great religions. Priest, physician, lawgiver, 
and teacher pass on the special knowledge of a society from one 
generation to the next, but the authority for such knowledge has often 
been religious. The great prophets were also teachers, their words, 
perpetuated by an oral tradition or enshrined in sacred literature, have 
formed the basis of world religions whose educational impact is 
beyond question. Who can doubt that the Vedas of India, the sayings 
of Buddha, the Qur'an, and the Bible embody many of the ideas that 
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have profoundly influenced the development of education? Within 
each tradition is a concept of the ‘ ideal’ teacher; the priest-teacher. 

In ancient India, for example, it was the supreme duty of the guru to 
pass on to his students all he knew of the sacred texts, for the supreme 
aim of education—knowledge of Brahman or the Absolute—could not 
be achieved simply from literature, A teacher was necessary whose 
relationship with his pupil, as a member of his household, was in the 
highest degree spiritual. This relationship of paternal love was estab- 
lished over the long period of studentship spent in the guru's house— 
a form of apprenticeship through which the student performed many 
menial tasks for his teacher, learned humility and how to become a guru 
possessed of the necessary powers of introspection, dedication, and 
contemplation. 

Muslim thinkers, too, stressed that a vision of the ultimate truth 
could be acquired only after a long period of preparation. Truth was 
essentially mystical. Knowledge was obtained either through revela- 
tion or by the application of experience and reason. For traditionalists 
the source of all knowledge were the inspired revelations of the Qur'an. 
Other thinkers stressed the role of reason, but yet maintained that its 
use could not lead other than to the vision of divine truths. Since 
the teacher was indispensable in the process of learning his status was 
high. Wisdom was closely associated with learning which could best 
be acquired if the scholar cut himself off from men in order to con- 
template God. The teacher's role was paternal—his pupils should be 
treated as his children and treated humanely and compassionately. 

Just as there have been different schools of thought among Muslim 
philosophers, so somewhat different Christian traditions have pre- 
vailed from time to time. At first, the Christian Church had no inten- 
tion of preparing young people for everyday life and the boundaries 
of learning were fixed by its interests and doctrines. Knowledge was 
of God, but the sacred writings had to be studied as a means to this 
end. The personal qualities of the teacher were extremely important. 
Poverty, chastity, obedience, labour, and religious devotion character- 
ized monastic life where for many centuries European knowledge and 
learning were preserved. 

After the Reformation, a sharper distinction was drawn between 
revelation as the source of knowledge and the word of the sacred book, 
the Bible. Subsequently, greater attention was given to the training 
of teachers. Luther, for example, visualized a well-trained lay teach- 
ing profession. In the defence of Catholicism the Jesuits were no 
less aware of the importance of good, well-prepared priest-teachers. 
Their long period of preparation before taking their final yows in- 
cluded a, period of teaching “lower studies”, To teach well they 
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were expected to be thoroughly skilled in what they were to teach. If 
the edifice of Jesuit education was knowledge, masters were neverthe- 
less expected to lead rather than drive their pupils. Conformity 
throughout the system was expected, but so that no boy should be 
overstrained, his character and ability should be known to the teacher, 
whose methods of teaching and rules of behaviour towards pupils were 
clearly laid down. Throughout their overall preparation to enter the 
Order training for teaching was regarded as an integral part and was 
in fact a form of internship. 

The great rivals of the Jesuits, the Jansenists, recognized clearly that 
the ideal teacher was one who could educate through precept rather 
than instruction. Saint-Cyran “ was ready to go to the ends of the earth 
to find the sort of teacher he wanted ”.” Piety rather than knowledge 
was the object of the little schools of Port Royal. A teacher should be 
in charge, night and day, of not more than five or six boys. Under these 
conditions, goodness and intelligence rather than long and rigorous, 
and by implication pedantic, training were the qualities required of 
him. 

Here, in the contrasting views of the Jesuits and the Port-Royalists, 
we are presented with one of the debating points in Western education, 
In both, knowledge of God and the child was important, but in the 
final analysis the choice was between a knowledgeable (or learned) 
man and a good man. The two are not incompatible, but the differ- 
ences in emphasis on the selection and training of teachers is very 
significant even to-day. 


The Secular Tradition 

The secular and the religious traditions in education have never 
been entirely separate. Indeed, the lay teacher has frequently taken 
over from the priest. At the same time, the ancient Hindu and Muslim 
texts contained a great deal of information which was concerned with 
the practical day-to-day organization of a society. The secular schools 
had, generally speaking, a social purpose. They, too, attempted to 
mediate between one generation and the next. The source their 
authority was not divine, Yet in some instances the certainty with 
which knowledge could he acquired was no less sure. The Platonist 
can be either religious or irreligious. His search is for the eternal 
truths, his method of acquiring them mystical or intuitional. Here, 
however, no supernatural being need stand beyond the truth for 
which the individual searches. Each person is bound not so much by 
the originator of knowledge, but by knowledge itself, The methods of 


3R, H. Quick, Essays on Educational Reformers (Longmans, Green, London, 
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acquiring knowledge become important; the search for it is not in 
order to worship God or the gods, but for its own sake. Plato's 
philosopher-teacher was nevertheless useful. With access to the 
supreme good, through the study of dialectic his exact knowledge of 
ethics and metaphysics enabled the philosopher to concoct suitable 
myths which would instil in the masses self-control and obedience to 
their rulers. The poet-teacher, previously the great educator of the 
Greeks, was attacked by Plato as an unreliable source of knowledge. 
Isocrates, too, rejected the poet-teacher, but in emphasizing prepara- 
tion for practical life created an image of the rhetoric-teacher, whose 
command of the techniques of style and diction enabled him to pre- 
pare his students to make their case in the democratic institutions of 
Athens. 

Confucius dominates the ancient Chinese educational traditions.* As 
in most societies, the teacher was to transmit an accumulated store of 
knowledge. The intention was, however, to inculcate behaviour pat- 
terns which were in accordance with an aristocratic ideal of leadership. 
Knowledge was enshrined in the laws and ceremonial in accordance 
with which society was ordered. The teacher should, above all, set an 
example of morality or a particular way of life—the exemplar-teacher. 
Among his virtues should be benevolence, humility, filial piety, and 
an acceptance of obligations and responsibilities. Gentleness towards 
students and great respect for teachers were the virtues necessarily 
associated with this kind of paternalism. 

The Roman tradition was one of paternalism, too.’ In practice if 
not in theory, however, the picture is of the tyrant-teacher—a servile 
creature using crude disciplinary methods, The teacher was some- 
body who would drive the student on, by cane and whip, to commit 
his lesson to memory. Quintilian, it is true, urged on his contempor- 
aries a more humane approach and condemned the practice of severe 
corporal punishment. The schools were rhetorical schools—their 
object to train young people in public speaking. As for the teacher, 
his morals should be sound, his intellect sharp, and his approach to 
life somewhat conservative. But training does not loom large in the 
programme for Roman teachers. Again, careful selection, albeit of 
somewhat inferior persons, gave assurance that the ‘ideal’ will be 
achieved in practice. 

Throughout this secular tradition runs a thread of absolutism. 
The Sophists, however, represent another tradition. They were at- 


é *See T. A. Richardson, “ The Classical Chinese Teacher ”, Section I, Chapter 
ne. 
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tacked both by Plato and Isocrates, principally on the grounds that 
they were professionals. The objections ran deeper. For Protagoras the 
basis of authority was quite different from that held by Plato. “Man 
as the measure of all things” implied a quite unacceptable relativism. 
Again, the Sophists were essentially teachers who catered to the 
interests of their students. They responded quite overtly to consumer 
demands, and in accepting the changes going on around them in society 
were far from defending the established order. The Sophists thus pro- 
vided a rationale for the democratic tendencies of the time and were 
prepared to provide instruction in such skills as logic, rhetoric, and 
dialectic for those who wanted them. Their relationship with stud- 
ents was obviously determined by the fact that they provided, for the 
payment of fees, a desired service. 

Later democratic movements in education were associated with 
certain views of knowledge and education, exemplified by Bacon’s 
general epistemology and Comenius’ educational theories. For the 
latter, to teach all things to all men was an aim which would ensure 
the peace of the world. Comenius’ * vision included the Christian 
and secular traditions. Pansophism implied that there was a realm 
of universal knowledge which could be investigated by all. By impli- 
cation it threw open the universe and also democratized education. 

Of course, Bacon's empiricism was not the only radically new ap- 
proach to knowledge advanced in the seventeenth century. Descartes’ 
epistemology was equally liberating. Once his theories had been 
accepted, men were free to extend the range of their thinking and 
were no longer expected to rely on the authority of traditional texts 
and dogma. Out of the ferment of the seventeenth century arose the 
specific proposals made in the eighteenth century to establish national 
systems of education. 


Mass Education 

The wish to establish universal education implies recognition of a 
social need. The analysis of what was needed in the European countries 
varied. Condorcet argued that universal primary schools would enable 
citizens to know their rights and duties and to discharge their respon- 
sibilities. Jefferson's views were somewhat similar, In England, Kay- 
Shuttleworth thought rather of helping the poor and needy, and above 
all of keeping them off the streets and out of trouble. Inevitably, the 
view taken of the purpose of education helped to determine the con- 
cept of the desirable teacher. In most countries, of course, simple 
literacy was the practical outcome of mass education. Teachers cer- 
tainly needed to know the three R's, but in addition, in order to 
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achieve some of the higher goals, they were to be of good character. 
They were, in fact, expected to behave like their predecessors the 
priests, yet the divine authority behind their teaching was removed. 

At another level views on what teachers should know and how they 
should be recruited were changing. The clash between Church and 
State, particularly in France, threw into sharp relief the conflict be- 
tween the religious and the secular ideals. The training colleges for 
elementary school teachers became centres of radicalism, and few 
groups were more hostile to Church control of education than the 
French elementary school teachers. Determined and largely successful 
efforts were made by the Church in England during the nineteenth 
century to retain control of teacher training. Even to-day, the marked 
religious atmosphere of many training colleges is in marked contrast 
to the open secularism of the French counterparts. Struggles went on 
in the United States of America to make education non-sectarian. 

Control of the teacher training institutions meant control of the 
type of person who was recruited to teach. Obviously, as the school 
population increased, more teachers were needed. Church control of 
education made it important to recruit practising Christians. It was 
necessary in England, therefore, that the atmosphere of the normal 
schools should be as religious as the schools themselves. Students thus 
exposed would be able to maintain the right religious tone in the 
schools, 

Since the amount of knowledge required of teachers for the masses 
was limited, policies about teacher training varied. The apprenticeship 
system—best exemplified in the monitorial system—has to be com- 
pared with the attempts made in the early normal schools to complete 
the general education of their students. Thus, for example, until 
students began to be recruited in large numbers from high schools, the 
American normal schools provided courses principally designed to 
round off the general education of youngsters who had attended ele- 
mentary schools. The same principle applies to training institutions 
everywhere. Now there is a general move towards a state of affairs 
where students entering training colleges are either recruited, as in the 
United States of America and in England and Wales, from the high 
school, or, through examinations, have reached equivalent standards. 

Thus, at a time when proposals to introduce universal education 
were being considered throughout Europe, the stage was set for con- 
flicts over the control of teacher training institutions and the content 
of their courses, The crux of the matter was, and is, one of content. 
What should a good teacher know? Soon the professional studies were 
to compete with the three R’s for a place in the curricula of teacher 
training institutions for elementary school teachers and with the arts 
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and science subjects in the training of secondary school teachers. The 
subject-matter professional studies debate has not yet been resolved 
to the satisfaction of everyone. 


Teacher Training Institutions 

In the development of teacher training institutions undoubtedly the 
proposals made in Prussia attracted a great deal of attention. The 
pioneers of comparative education were among the many educators 
who examined these policies. Henry Barnard, for example, gave in 
detail the regulations about teacher training in the Ordinance of 
Frederick II in 1863.” 

The principles were clearly stated, Competent school teachers were 
important. “Since the chief requisite in a good school is a competent 
and faithful teacher,” so the regulations ran, “it is our gracious and 
earnest will, that one and all, who have the right of appointment, shall 
take heed to bring only well qualified persons into office as teachers 
and sacristans.” * Undoubtedly, with the help of superintendents and 
inspectors, the clergy were to control teachers. The clergy “ must see 
that no incompetent, unsuitable nor reckless and wicked person is 
employed or continued in office”.’ Teachers should, above all, 
“ obtain a correct knowledge of God and of Christ ”.*° They should 
treat children humanely. “In punishing the young the teacher must 
abstain from all unbecoming passion, harsh language, and exhibit a 
paternal calmness and moderation, so that children may not be spoiled 
by excessive tenderness, nor made timid by excessive severity.” 1" 

As for recruitment and training, the regulations were very explicit. 
No teacher should be appointed until after “his qualifications, ascer- 
tained by actual examination, are certified to by the Inspector ”’.’* 
Teachers should be trained—‘ no person shall be engaged as custos or 
school teacher unless he has been a member of the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Berlin. . . .” 1° In the absence of persons thus qualified, candidates 
to teach were to be sent to Berlin for an examination and to give 
trial lessons. Moreover, no person should be allowed to teach “ who 
has not regularly obtained a licence to teach”.”* 

Victor Cousin,” of course, visited Prussia, too, and commented on 
the normal schools there. The law of 1819 recognized the need for 
normal schools serving the needs of all the religious sects. “ Normal 
schools, common to protestants and catholics,” were to be permitted, 
“when each pupil can receive the religious instruction appropriate 
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to his faith.”** The principal aim, indeed, of the primary normal 
schools was to “form men, sound both in body and mind, and to 
combine the pupils with the sentiment of religion, and with that zeal 
and love for duties of a schoolmaster which is so closely allied in 
religion” ™ As for the studies, they were to enable students to build 
upon the foundation of knowledge acquired in the primary schools. 
The curriculum had to comprehend all the branches of instruction 
required by law in primary schools together with music and gymnas- 
tics. As for methods of teaching, they were to be learned not through 
inculcated theories but by “enlightened observation and their own 
experience " ' in practice schools attached to the normal school. 

The intending teacher should, however, also know his place. Normal 
school pupils were to be taught their duties “ towards their ecclesias- 
tical and temporal superiors, towards the Church, the parish or district, 
and the parents of the scholars”.'® Cousin makes clear, by referring 
to the student rules of the normal school of Pyritz in Pomerania, how 
piety and good conduct were conceived.”” As for recruitment, the 
law stated that the primary normal schools would best be able to 
select and train pupils by being placed near “ houses of education for 
orphans and paupers”’.?* 

Theory, reflected in legislation, is not always achieved in practice. 
Some years later, however, Horace Mann ™ reported extremely favour- 
ably on the Prussian “ Seminaries for Teachers". He pointed out how 
rigorously their candidates were selected, and he was able to assess 
their quality on learning in the following terms. The teacher “ leaves 
the seminary to enter upon his profession, glowing with enthusiasms 
for the noble cause he has espoused, and strong in his resolves to per- 
form its manifold and momentous duties” ** Mann's admiration for 
Prussian teachers stemmed from his observations not only of their 
lively methods of teaching but of their humaneness in the handling 
of pupils. Apparently, under the circumstances of the nineteenth 
century, it was possible to attract to the training colleges many of the 
most able and devoted elementary school pupils. 

One thing which struck Matthew’ Arnold ** about the French normal 
schools was the fact that there were none in Paris, but still that city 
could attract to its schools the best teachers. Most of the students 
in the provincial normal schools were the sons of country teachers. 
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Obviously these institutions provided in France, as in other countries, 
opportunities for social and geographical mobility. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, then, the principle of 
training elementary school teachers was accepted in the major Euro- 
pean countries and in the United States of America. Undoubtedly the 
personal qualities of intending teachers were regarded as very im- 
portant, and everywhere, in spite of reductions in the formal control 
over education of the Churches, the concepts of desirable personal 
qualities were consciously Christian. Students were still recruited from 
the elementary schools, in effect distinguishing them sharply from 
prospective entrants to the university. The training institutions pro- 
vided an alternative form of further education and prepared people 
for a desirable occupation, but one which could not be accorded the 
status of a profession.*® This heritage remains. 


Present Problems 

To-day it might be said that in most countries the universities still 
in a variety of ways profoundly influence the academic standards of 
the training colleges. Against the tendency to compete with the uni- 
versities in scholarship—a feature, for example, of the Soviet peda- 
gogical institutes—there has developed within the training colleges a 
profound interest in professional subjects. In England the basic sub- 
jects are principles of education, psychology, history of education, and 
methods of teaching. The social and psychological foundations organ- 
izations of the American institutions represent a somewhat similar 
concept of the professional content of teacher training courses. These 
two traditions, the subject-matter emphasis and the professional sub- 
jects emphasis, are in conflict almost everywhere. 

The issue really turns on the central theme of this essay; namely, 
what should a good teacher know? Those who advocate the need for 
professional studies base their claims on the obvious advantages which 
are to be gained if the teacher understands (or knows) his pupils, recog- 
nizes the social functions of the schools, is aware of the aims of educa- 
tion in his society, and knows how to teach. These essential quali- 
fications can, the argument runs, be best acquired through professional 
courses and practice in the classroom. It would seem, therefore, that 
the social sciences should be a vital part of a teacher's course, and 
some form of apprenticeship essential if he is to be a good teacher. 
The advocates of the subject-matter approach, on the other hand, often 
assume that teaching is an art—j in warious degrees by all 
people, but clearly not in the final analysis something which can be 
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acquired through training. The argument of the ‘born teacher’ is 
frequently used to illustrate this point. At the same time the possession 
of a body of information—subject-matter—is regarded as a pre- 
requisite of good teaching. The teacher must ‘know’ his subject. Just 
so—but what subject or subjects must he know if he is to be effective 
in the twentieth century? At this stage the relative claims of the arts 
subjects and the sciences are debated, but the question is the perennial 
one of what should constitute a satisfactory general education for 
intending teachers, The answers are by no means clear, but certainly 
the American conception of a general education based on data from 
three overlapping areas—the social sciences, the natural sciences, and 
the language arts—has much to recommend it. The problems of giving 
this theory practical form are great, yet they are crucial, if teacher 
education is to be improved. 

A closely related question concerns the control of teacher training. 
Who should decide “what knowledge is of most worth” to the 
teacher? Who should determine policies of recruitment? In whose 
hands should rest certification procedures? And finally, who should 
discipline teachers? Comparisons with the other professions—medi- 
cine, law, and the Church—show how and why the position of the 
teaching profession has changed. In Europe teaching as a profession 
has its roots in the medieval universities. A mastership admitted a 
candidate into a community of scholars and conferred on him the right 
to teach. In Paris the liberal arts became recognized along with medi- 
cine, theology, and law as worthy of study. The relative power of the 
professions has changed. The growth of scientific knowledge has made 
the medical profession immensely strong, The legal profession has 
gained strength through changes in political systems. Secularism has 
reduced the power of the clergy. Mass education eroded the former 
position of teachers, whose professional status has yet to be regained. 

One urgent need in the process is for a ‘ research-minded ' profession, 
to use Lieberman's phrase **: “A profession can advance,” he writes, 
“ no faster than the scientific and institutional theories upon which it 
must rely. If these theories lack coherence, reliability, and applica- 
bility in classroom situations, then criticizing teachers is comparable 
to criticizing doctors for not curing ailments for which no remedy has 
been found.” Whilst it is no doubt the task of the teacher of teachers 
to develop a science of education, teachers themselves must be anxious 
to apply it in their work. They must know enough about research to 
be an intelligent consumer of it, but Lieberman goes on, “ the fact is 
that few teachers keep abreast of current research in psychology, 
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sociology, and other educational sciences" **—a harsh judgment, 
doubtless partially true, Certainly, classroom teachers are the general 
practitioners and form the majority of the profession, It is their 
competence, their sense of responsibility, their code of ethics, and 
their esoteric knowledge which will finally give education true pro- 
fessional status, It is their services which have to receive social recog- 
nition. To achieve this teachers may have to accept that new teaching 
devices—radio, cinema, television, and programmed learning—will 
replace them as a major source of information, Their task will be to 
ensure that the schools safeguard the interests of individual children 
and reconcile them with the demands of a wider society in the context _ 
of mass media of communication, 

Control, autonomy, power to restrict entry and determine courses 
and standards will depend finally on the availability to members of 
the teaching profession of an esoteric knowledge the value of which is 
publicly recognized. Increasingly this will be drawn from the social 
sciences—psychology, sociology, economics, and political science. 
Then teachers will be in a position to prepare young people to meet the 
problems of an ever-changing world, Education as a profession would 
rest on a new basis of authority and be able to offer a valuable service. 
It is with some of the problems associated with this shift of emphasis 
in teacher education from classroom techniques to the study of educa- 
tion that the final sections of this Year Book are concerned. 

In conclusion, it might be said that whatever the future role of the 
teacher and of his teacher, men of imagination will be needed in the 
profession, Perhaps, as Rugg claims, it is these men who must help 
form new climates of opinion, uproot old stereotypes and establish 
new ones, The latter must be grounded in “documented fact and 
appropriate to our times and needs," ** All this implies, “ among other 
things, that our teacher education institutions must rid themselves of 
their traditional trade-school temper and become centers of ideas". 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that in the present world of change 
and tension the teachers have a vital role to play. In order to discharge 
it fully they need a rich and full education and a status commensurate 


with their responsibilities, 
BRIAN HOLMES. 
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SECTION I 


TRADITION AND CHANGE IN THE 
CONCEPT OF THE IDEAL TEACHER 


Tue desirable qualities in the ideal teacher may be considered under 
three main headings: namely, his teaching ability, his personal educa- 
tion, and his standing as a human being. These three factors, are, how- 
ever, Closely interdependent and each affects the other. What a man 
is, not only affects his education but must inevitably be moulded by it. 
Likewise, his teaching technique, if it is to be at all effective, will be 
moulded and modified by his personality and developed by the know- 
ledge and understanding—above all understanding—which are the 
product of his education. All three must lead to establishing the right 
personal relationship which will enable him to appreciate how much 
of his superior knowledge is relevant to the present state of intellectual 
and emotional development of his pupil. At different times in the past, 
and even among different categories of teacher in the same period, 
varying importance has been attached to these attributes, both rela- 
tively and in absolute terms. 
The Skill of the Teacher 

In the field of university education it is a man’s scholarship which 
counts more than his ability as a teacher. There is a feeling, never 
explicitly stated, that it is for the pupil to take from the scholar what 
he needs to learn. If he cannot, then his true worth is revealed and he 
should quietly depart. This is certainly true of the European universi- 
ties, though in some countries—notably Denmark and the German 
Federal Republic—the academic authorities are becoming perturbed 
at the ‘ wastage ' among students due to social and other factors. It is 
less true of the universities in the United States, where there is a deeper 
concern for the general educative function of a university, particularly 
in the field of undergraduate studies. This 1s not to imply that high 
standards of scholarship are not valued in American university 
teachers, but mention need only be made of the work of Professor 
Maynard Mack of Yale and the production of his teaching film on 
Hamlet for the point to be taken.’ d 
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University teaching is not thought of as mere instruction and the 
mechanical transmission of a static body of knowledge from one 
generation to the next, but as the enrichment of the knowledge it 
passes on by research and scholarly reflection with the pupil partici- 
pating to the full in this exploratory process. The concept of the 
indivisible partnership of teaching and research is most firmly en- 
trenched in the German universities. The case has been pertinently 
argued in a recent publication of Heidelberg University.” 

This is part of an ancient and honourable tradition in which the 
universities were the centres of all spiritual and intellectual life, from 
which men went out to teach the people from the pulpit, and some to 
teach boys in school as well. In this pre-industrial society the teachers 
formed an intimate and closely knit group within which the same kind 
of people moved. The teacher in the school had himself been a student 
in a given university, and he, in turn, selected and prepared his best 
pupils to go to the university which he himself knew and loved. The 
teaching at school and university was of one kind and formed a single 
unit. The task of the teacher was conceived as the conservation and 
transmission of the established culture. 

But this was a system devoted to the selection of an élite, just suf- 
ficient to provide for a literate clergy and the limited number of scribes 
needed by government, law, and the affairs of landowners. With the 
growing demands of industry and commerce and, as far as the Protest- 
ant countries were concerned, the need for the common people to read 
the Bible in their own language, it became obvious that education 
should be made available to a much wider circle. 

This education, if such it can be called, was designed to serve a 
purely practical and limited purpose; to give the new working classes 
just sufficient grounding in reading, writing, and simple arithemtic to 
enable them to carry out their tasks in the new industrial processes 
which were being developed and applied on a large scale. Such an 
education was not loftily conceived and was of little concern to the 
universities and their graduates. Thus, education of the common 
people was deyeloped almost entirely by those who had grown up 
within it; initially, by a process of apprenticeship in which the brighter 
pupils were taken from the top of the school and set to work at the 
bottom. The pupil-teacher could not, in the nature of things, pass on 
more than the minimal knowledge that he himself had received from 
his own teacher, and the question of teaching technique, where it 
arose at all, was very much a ‘hit and miss’ affair. Faults in method 
were self-perpetuating. 


2 Edmund Randerath, “ Vom Lehren und Lernen an deutschen Universitäten ", 
Ruperto-Carola, XI Jahrgang, Band 26, December 1959. s . 
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The struggle to establish training institutions for these teachers need 
not concern us here, but these colleges were the inevitable outcome of 
any extension of the elementary school system. Professor Messerli’s 
chapter on Horace Mann * illustrates how hard that struggle was and 
reflects the state of public opinion at that time—and not only in 
Massachusetts—on how little was sufficient training for a teacher to 
carry out his duties. The training colleges, when finally established, 
performed their task valiantly and in time built up a reputation of 
which they could be justly proud. Their students came from the ele- 
mentary schools and had received no more than a rudimentary educa- 
tion in the three R's. The colleges were therefore obliged to devote a 
very considerable part of their effort to the further education of these 
future teachers. In addition, they paid great attention to the art of 
exposition and took pride in their standards of classroom practice. 
Finally, they sent back to the elementary schools conscientious and 
hard-working men and women imbued with a sense of vocation. 

Once the work of the great pioneers—Pestalozzi, Montessori, Froebel 
—had shown the needs of young children and had pointed the way to 
more enlightened teaching which took into account these needs, it was 
obvious that the greatest advances would be made in the field of 
teaching techniques. As the late Dr. Jeffery points out in connexion 
with the colleges in the United Kingdom: “ If they were cut off from 
the watering and fertilizing of the university teaching of the philos- 
ophy of education, they were remarkably open to the ideas of pioneers 
in educational method on the Continent. In this respect they might, if 
they had had the chance, have done some very useful watering and 
fertilizing within the universities.” * 

Nowadays, the training colleges are able to draw their students from 
the increased number of academic secondary schools. In fact, in many 
European countries the colleges demand the same entry qualification 
as the universities. Their students have thus had a better education 
before coming to college. The colleges, relieved of a great deal of 
relatively elementary instruction, are free to devote their attention to 
the study of educational theory and practice. Where the length of 
course permits (in some countries the course is three years), the 
general education is widened, but this point will be considered 
separately, 

Between the two extremes of elementary school and university lies 
the whole range of secondary education. In Britain the ancient foun- 


3 Section I, Chapter Four of the present volume.—Eb. 
4G. B. Jeffrey, “ Universities and the Teaching Profession”, in A. V. Judges 
(Ed.), looking forward in Education (London, 1955), p. 66. 
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dation grammar schools, and abroad the schools of similar status, 
follow the university tradition; the sole qualification for teaching being 
a knowledge of what is to be taught. As Dr. Edmund King puts it, 
“ such facts as are associated with this process are adequately handled 
by being stated". This attitude still prevails to some extent in the 
county grammar schools (now called secondary grammar schools) 
established in the United Kingdom since the beginning of the present 
century. They are, however, increasingly staffed by university 
graduates, who have been trained as teachers in one or other of the 
university departments of education. 

In Germany, too, the self-created image of the teacher in the Gym- 
nasium as the Kulturtrdger of the nation is not easily obliterated. This 
implies the passing on of a minority culture to a small élite who are 
highly motivated towards learning and whose environment makes the 
task of teaching easier and gives their education its meaning and 
relevance, 

In the period immediately following World War II, there has been a 
great increase in the proportion of each age-group attending the 
academic secondary schools, This has meant that the pupils have been 
drawn from far more widely dispersed social backgrounds; some with 
no previous family experience of such schools. The range of intel- 
lectual ability in these schools is also much greater than previously, 
or, to put the point differently, there are a larger number of children 
to whom abstract thought is difficult and who therefore do not re- 
spond well to methods of instruction which rely exclusively on con- 
ceptual and theoretical procedures. The mode of presentation of the 
material to be learnt is therefore crucial. This will lead to further 
research into the learning process and into questions of methodology, 
thus giving rise to a more humane and more effective pedagogy. 

This trend will be accentuated by changes in the curriculum brought 
about through extensive programmes of rationalisation and auto- 
mation in the industrial sector. Faced with the problems of teaching 
scientific and technical subjects to ever greater numbers of the school 
population, educators will be forced to evolve more efficient tech- 
niques, including the use of teaching machines. 

As adjustments are made to meet these changing circumstances, 
even graduates in the academic secondary schools will be expected 
to have, as part of their technical equipment, a thorough training in 
the latest teaching techniques. This will be best provided in conjunc- 
tion with some training institute rather than learnt ‘on the job’. Thus, 
the elementary and secondary service will be brought closer together. 
There are already signs in many European countries that these two 
branches of teaching will eventually be assimilated by a twofold 
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process: (a) by equating the education and training of the two cata- 
gories of teacher; and (b) by eliminating the distinction in the types of 
school in which each category may serve. This trend will of course be 
welcomed by the elementary school teachers, who have long resented 
the implication that the graduate in the grammar school has been 
‘educated’ for a profession, whereas they have been merely ‘trained’ 
for a more or less menial task; education being intellectual and liberal 
and training mean and illiberal, the mark of the skilled artisan. 


The Personal Education of the Teacher 

In considering the education of the teacher it is relevant to ask two 
questions: “ What did it consist of?” and “ What has he made of it?” 
If the education is of the right kind it does not matter where he ob- 
tained it—university, liberal arts college, or teacher training college. 
A teacher's education is not automatically good either because he 
acquired it at a particular institution or because he followed a par- 
ticular course. There is no inevitable, automatic association between 
the content of education and its cultural value. To a great measure it 
depends upon what the individual brings from within himself to the 
educational process. Complaints are often heard of ‘uneducated’ 
university graduates, By the same token, many a non-graduate teacher 
may be regarded as a highly civilized person by any standard that may 
be applied. 

In the United Kingdom two important factors have had a bearing on 
this problem. The demand for university places since the end of the 
war has far exceeded the supply, with the result that very many able 
students have entered teacher training colleges who might otherwise 
have studied at the university. This is particularly true of women 
students, for whom there are relatively fewer university places. The 
standard of ability in the training colleges is thus much higher than 
pre-war, and their students have taken full advantage of the ‘ general’ 
studies offered in the course. It is probable that, because of the circum- 
stances just cited, the intellectual content of the course could be in- 
tensified. The second point is the high degree of specialization called 
for in university studies, coupled with the training in research tech- 
niques which are not entirely relevant to the work of a school teacher. 

We have hitherto accepted the assumption that general education is 
a process that can be completed in the school years, leaving the uni- 
versity free for entirely specialized work. With those of the very 
highest ability, or who come from homes with a rich cultural back- 
ground, this arrangement may be successful, but with the widening of 
educational opportunity to include students from culturally deprived 
backgrounds, it may well be that the United States practice of con- 
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tinuing general education alongside specialist work at the university 
level may have, in the long run, to be introduced in Britain and other 
European countries. It is unfortunately true that a restricted home 
background may turn the most liberally conceived curriculum into 
vocational training of frightening narrowness. This fact must there- 
fore be taken into account in planning all teacher education pro- 
grammes. In the present expansion of secondary education there is a 
grave danger—and not in Britain alone—of perpetuating the cycle of 
teachers from narrow backgrounds teaching similar pupils, some of 
whom later become limited teachers themselves. This state of affairs 
has a startling resemblance to the difficulties encountered in the early 
days of the elementary schools and the training of their teachers. 

To define the ideal teacher in terms of his education is a formidable 
undertaking, as it is dependent on so many intangibles. It would be 
generally agreed, however, that the first requisite is a thorough com- 
mand of the subject-matter to be taught; a breadth of knowledge being 
as important as depth. There is also the need for the teacher to main- 
tain contact with the major developments in his subject throughout 
his teaching life. His mind should be kept active by a constant thrust- 
ing towards new fields of knowledge. Professor Klein suggests that it is 
desirable for the teacher to have “read widely in the monographic 
literature of his subject” and that he “ should himself have engaged 
in original research and writing ”.* 

Apart from his specialist study he should have wide interests, for his 
more able pupils will begin to explore ideas outside his own subject. 
As Lord James points out: “ If the young scientist, who is beginning to 
think and argue about religion, or Marxism, or Picasso, or D. H. 
Lawrence, finds no response or stimulus at all in the minds of those 
who teach him, their relationship and his education is that amount 
the poorer.” * He should also know and understand the world outside 
the school gates. A case can be made for some specialist knowledge of 
economics or sociology in addition to the generally accepted fields of 
philosophy and psychology. 

This, however, raises the whole question of the balance between 
professional and general studies. It is difficult to make a distinction 
between subjects which are purely vocational and those which add to 
the intellectual stature of the individual, since so much depends on the 
way they are taught. The problem of a liberal education for teachers 
has exercised the minds of experts on both sides of the Atlantic. A 


5 Milton M. Klein, Social Studies for the Academically Talented Student 
(National Education Association of the United States, 1960), p. 75. 

® James of Rusholme, “ School and Society in the Education of Gifted Children: 
A British Viewpoint ”, Year Book of Education, 1961. 
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recent American study of teacher training establishments has shown 
that the prospective elementary school teachers receive on average 
about 36 per cent, and the secondary school teachers 17 per cent of 
the total instruction, in fields directly related to their professional 
work. Only a minor part of this can be classified as methodology. The 
greater part includes such basic subjects as the history and philosophy 
of education and psychology, which, “if properly taught, contribute 
as fully to the achievement of the proper goals of higher education as 
do other subjects generally found in the liberal arts curriculum ".’ 
The authors of this report adduce evidence that students of certain 
other professional schools of university level receive two or three 
times as much technical, vocationally related instruction as those 
training to become teachers. An interesting account of a solution to 
this problem in a European context is given in the section on the 
Content of Teacher Education which is in Dr. Franz Hilker’s chapter 
on teacher training in the German Federal Republic.* 

The probable outcome of an incipient but recognizable trend to- 
wards greater university participation in teacher training will be for 
education to gain universal recognition as a university discipline and 
to become a subject of undergraduate study. For this to happen it will 
have to borrow extensively from established disciplines—philosophy, 
psychology, sociology—but this is a natural and quite legitimate pro- 
cess. A considerable body of precept and knowledge has already 
accumulated in this field. In which case the university might well 
take over full responsibility for the education and training of all 
teachers. This is already an accomplished fact in the University of 
Hamburg. The result would undoubtedly be a rise in the intellectual 
standing of the teaching profession and an extension of the personal 
education of the individual teacher. 


The Public Image of the Teacher 

Reference has already been made to the danger of producing teachers 
regularly trained and qualified, but of narrow outlook. Mention must 
also be made of the restricted view of the teacher’s function which is 
held by members of the public, usually in their special capacity as 
parents. Modern society has, in the past decade, witnessed a whole- 
sale onslaught on all the values which the teacher might traditionally 
be expected to defend. The mass media—newspapers, radio, television, 
commercial advertising interests—have all played their part. This 
attack has been mainly on intellectual values. The new mass culture is 


*Earl J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell, Are School Teachers Illiberally 
Educated? (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961), p. 25. 
* Section II, Chapter Twelve of the present volume—Ep. 
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distinguished from a genuine folk culture by this very attitude of anti- 
intellectualism. The terms ‘ egg-head * and ‘ pin-head ' are symptomatic 
of the present age. This has led to a rather materialistic view of 
education in which the teacher's task is seen, not as enriching the life 
of the community about him but in devising techniques for passing 
examinations, just like any ‘time and motion’ expert in the factory. 
In this context the ‘ good’ teacher is the one who obtains the highest 
percentage of passes among his pupils. The teacher is thought to pos- 
sess valuable information which is the key to worthwhile positions in 
industrial and commercial life. And for such he is held in a certain 
wary respect, but not esteemed for any intrinsic worth of his own. 

The teacher, on the other hand, aspires to the ‘ good life’ so far as 
he is able to interpret this. Through his education he has acquired the 
leisure-time pursuits and outward trappings of the ‘ gentleman ’, with 
its connotation of “ doing the job for its own sake” and its suggestion 
of values beyond those of merely earning a living. This aspect of the 
teacher's public persona is half admired and half resented because, in 
the militant egalitarianism of the present day, there is no hierarchy 
beyond that of the wage-packet and what it will buy. Inevitably the 
teacher is affected by this worldly atmosphere, particularly if his 
veneer is not deep. He is made to feel conscious of not being the 
genuine article. 

Although we might not go the whole way with Martin Green, it is 
worth quoting his opinion of his own schoolmasters, because it nicely 
illustrates this point. “The grammar school teacher in England is a 
very important person, much more so, both for the influence he has and 
for the tradition he represents, than the high school teacher in America. 
His level of intelligence and education is high, especially teachers in 
the arts subjects, who are often Oxford and Cambridge graduates; a 
good number of our writers, painters, musicians, thinkers have been 
grammar school teachers at the beginning of their careers. In America 
the same men would be university teachers. They, more than anyone 
else in our lives, represent to that top ro per cent in the grammar 
schools the maturely intelligent man, give our minds their mildly, 
Britishly academic cast, set that stamp on the national type. The 
grammar schood teacher is the key symbol of modern Britain, the 
modern John Bull, in his armchair, in a tweed sports coat with leather- 
patched elbows, smoking and reading. He is shabbier, more resigned 
than the [real] ‘ Britisher * . . . but under the domination of the same 


® For a penetrating analysis of the concept of the Gentleman, see E. J. King, 
World Perspectives in Education (London, 1962), Appendix I; or his article, 
“<The Gentleman’: The Evolution of an English Ideal”, Year Book of Educa- 
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idea—what he is reading is probably Evelyn Waugh or Dorothy Sayers. 
His great emblem is the pipe, with all its connotations of relaxed, 
shrewd, twinkling, masculine geniality; he has had and given up larger 
ambitions; he is the onlooker at life, very good at crossword puzzles, 
the piano, and carpentry; he knows a great deal. To the bright boy 
from a poor, uneducated home, he is the all-obliterating symbol of 
authoritative, intelligent manhood, impressed on his mind at its most 
malleable moment. His tones of voice, his jokes, his clothes, his read- 
ing, his opinions are the ones which for the boy, accept or reject them 
personally as he will, must remain emotionally charged with all the 
energy of the ‘ correct thing ’.” *° ° 

It should be stated in fairness that many teachers do, in fact, break 
through to a rewarding relationship with their pupils from which 
something of real value to both emerges. It remains true, however, 
that many others, perhaps the majority in the academic secondary 
schools, must descend from their ivory towers and teach with greater 
relevance to the needs of society, not in any missionary sense, but 
rather in the spirit of Kristen Kold in the early days of the Danish Folk 
High School movement, which was as much a protest against what 
went on in the traditional schools as it was a movement of national 
revival. In a period of vast and disruptive social change such as we 
are passing through now, the teacher should become the critic of 
tradition and not attempt a rearguard action in defence of outworn 
concepts. He may in this way help to lay the foundations of a new 
vigorous culture. 

In the complicated structure of our modern civilization the teacher 
holds an equivocal position. By one set of value judgments, he ranks 
no higher than the bus-driver, the sanitary inspector, or the plumber.” 
They are all helping to maintain the fabric of society, The teacher 
might reflect bitterly that he is not assessed even as high as the bus- 
driver, since the latter’s demand for pay increases, supported by strike 
action, is usually effective, whereas his own are not. On the other 
hand, we expect a much higher standard from the teacher in the 
matter of his public and private life, his moral and religious views, 
and in his general bearing before the public eye. 


+° Martin Green, A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons (Longmans Green, London, 1961), 
P. 53. 

™ A letter to one of the more ‘popular ’ national daily newspapers opposed 
pay increases for teachers on the grounds that it took much longer to train a 
plumber. The writer claimed that teachers were suffering from “ delusions of 
personal grandeur ”, The point being made is not that one person should hold 
such views, but that the newspaper should, as a matter of policy, publish the 
letter and run it as the main theme of its correspondence columns during the 
following week. -~ 
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The passengers in a bus would not be unduly perturbed to learn 
that the driver had a promiscuous sex life, was in arrears with his 
rent, and often travelled on the railways with only a platform ticket. 
If the teacher of their children exhibited the same behaviour pattern 
they would most certainly expect his dismissal. These parents would 
not have expressed themselves quite in St. Augustine’s terms, that a 
teacher is either a good man or he is no teacher at all, but their reaction 
would be tacit acknowledgment that there are certain norms, how- 
ever vaguely defined, which are universally applied to teachers. The 
teacher's training may be longer or shorter than that of other walks 
of life, his education broad or narrow; there yet remains a dimension 
which is easily lost sight of in the complicated equations involving pay 
differentials, namely, his quality as a human being. This is a positive 
factor. Merely to lead a blameless life is not sufficient qualification to 
influence one’s fellow-men towards a sense of social responsibility, 
least of all the highly sceptical young people of to-day. 

In spite of everything, the teacher retains a degree of moral auth- 
ority, even if somewhat eroded. Imperceptibly, he is assuming a new 
role. Head teachers, and to a lesser extent assistant teachers, are 
nowadays called upon to solve problems of personal relations—be- 
tween husband and wife and between parents and child—which a 
generation ago would have been referred to the parish priest. For this 
task the teacher has not in the past been particularly well prepared, 
save through the wisdom gained in a rich and full life. To an ever- 
greater extent the teacher is now becoming a social worker. 

There is evidence of a breakdown in communication at a purely 
personal level. Misunderstanding arises between one generation and 
and the next, between management and labour, between the organs of 
the Welfare State and the individual. Here the teacher may intervene 
to good effect, not as a mediator, but in such a way as to release the 
flow of human understanding. This is likely to be the major task of 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Classical Chinese Teacher 


Across every path one follows in any investigation of this sort strides 
the truly colossal figure of K‘ung (Confucius). Serene and confident 
of his own majestic stature, he stands centre-stage and fully in the lime- 
light, dwarfing and overshadowing the rest of the performers, even 
such worthies as Meng (Mencius), Lao, Chuang and Mo (Mê or Micius). 

For Chinese civilization he is Pericles and Jesus, Aristotle and Cicero, 
and his impress is even clearer and more indelible in the East than 
theirs in the Western world. 

Is he man or legend, teacher or idealized paragon? Is there any 
valid truth to be discerned in his philosophy? Is there any real essence 
of pedagogical principle to be distilled from his dialogues with his 
disciples and his instructions to his pupils? The answers to these ques- 
tions will provide us with most of the material relevant to any dis- 
cussion of ancient Chinese educational content and method, for we 
shall find little classical teaching that went beyond the range of the 
Great Sage, and few classical teachers who were any more than pale 
reflections of the Grand Master. 


Before Confucius 


It is possible that in, say, the year 1963 B.c. it was the custom of the 
people of each village to meet together in the village hall of study 
in the morning before starting the day’s work and again in the evening 
for formal instruction. The teachers of these village schools were 
recruited from retired officials and civil servants, all over sixty years 
of age. Their main task would be the reading and explanation of 
official edicts, governmental rules, and instructions about such things 
as tax collection and the observance of the festivals and ceremonies 
ordained by the government. Incidentally, the wheel has come round 
full circle, for in A.D. 1963 the same system is practised except that 
the instruction is now given by young men and women familiar with 
the official Communist ideology. 

These instructors of the people in ancient China were themselves 
products of another branch of the loosely organized but fairly wide- 
spread system of education: the state examinations. The keyword of 
the syllabus here was Li (rites or ritual, ceremonies or ceremonial), 
the single rather complicated ideograph that contains more of the 
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traditional life and attitudes of China than any other word or phrase. 
This was the way of life, the whole duty of man, the theory and 
practice of behaviour and manners, what Professor Kusumoto called 
the moral side and the technical side of Chinese education.* 

It is explained in the classic Book of Rites (Li Chi) how the training 
is to be accomplished: the moral by word of mouth and the practical 
or technical by imitation and emulation of the teacher. The teacher 
reads out the principles and the pupils repeat them after him, echoing 
every intonation and stress, and this is continued until the pupils are 
word-perfect. The teacher performs the action in the ceremony or 
dance or musical or military exercise and the pupils slavishly follow 
his every movement, and this is repeated until the pupils are action- 
perfect. Thus did the young men learn their ceremonial and music and 
all the accomplishments needed for high office in such a way that “ the 
forward may yet be humble, the gentle may yet be dignified, the strong 
may not be tyrannical, the hot-headed not arrogant ”.* 

The pattern is set, the mould is fixed, and it was perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) that, following this 
blue-print, a system of education was built up which was nation-wide, 
effective, and successful in that it provided the Empire with its admin- 
istrators and officers. 

The shortcomings of the Chou educational system were mainly 
social; it was very definitely feudalistic : one kind of training for gentle- 
men and the sons of gentlemen and another kind for the peasants— 
mainly instruction in what their overlords required of them. In 
Hellenistic Greece it was the slaves who were left out of the educa- 
tional system; in ancient China it was the mass of the people. It 
was regarded as fitting that the few should devote their lives to books 
and the acquisition of learning, while the many continued to strive 
with Nature, earning their living by the sweat of their brow, in con- 
tented ignorance. 

From the point of view of teaching methods it is interesting to note 
that no attempt was made to vary the content or mode of presentation 
of the subjects taught to the age and capacity of the pupil. It was 
always the mature mind that was being guided and nourished, the 
mature body that was being trained and disciplined for the manners 
and dignity of the Princely Man. The child, as child, did not exist; the 
child was man in miniature (“man writ small”) just as man was 
Heaven in miniature. There was a store of classical wisdom to be 
acquired and learning by heart was the method of acquiring it; there 


1 1957 YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION. 
2 Legge, The Chinese Classics. he oo 
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were good habits of manner and deportment to be cultivated and this 
was best done by slavish imitation of the teacher. 

One aim of the system was the preparation of candidates for official 
positions, but this preparation was on a broad basis of classical culture 
and ceremonial; it could not truly be termed vocational in the sense 
of giving a man a definite training for a specialized job. Specialization 
would have been regarded as a debasement of the educational currency 
and a confession of failure. The assumption was that the Princely 
Man knew all things and could do all things if he wanted to. The fact 
was that the Princely Man would be careful to see that the occasion 
never arose when he had to ‘do’ things. In the prolific writings of the 
Chou dynasty are to be found many references to the national crafts, 
such as pottery, gold-smelting, carpentry and wood-carving, leather 
work, dyes and colour processes for cloth and pottery, sericulture, and 
the carving of jade.” In these writings there is a genuine appreciation 
of the importance of these processes, of the skill of the labour entailed 
and of the beauty of the finished product, But the scientific bases of 
the processes were never investigated by the scholars, and study and 
practice of the crafts never became part of the educational system. 
“The Princely Man is not a working tool.” (Analects Il, 12.) 

The term ‘technical’ applied to the traditional system of education 
refers rather to the practice of the code of manners and rules of deport- 
ment—the technique of being a gentleman. It is this aspect of the 
system which in my opinion determined the role, the type, the image 
of the classical teacher. There is a store of traditional wisdom to be 
transmitted, and for this task there is a narrow line of succession of 
men who have acquired this wisdom and can impart it by word and 
deed. In their minds is the Word and in their lives is the Way. They 
are, in themselves, the content and form, the theory and practice of 
the system, 


Confucius (551-479 B.C.) 

“ At the age of fifteen my heart was fixed on learning.” (Analects Il, 
4.) This is an old man remembering the first resolution of the adolescent 
heart, the sense of dedication which gave direction and purpose to 
his whole life, the realization of a vocation. Confucius never claimed 
to be an original creative philosopher; he was essentially an expounder, 
an interpreter, a teacher. “I am not an originator but a transmitter, a 
believer in and lover of antiquity.” (Analects VII, 1.) He felt sure that 
there must be a right mode of life which was in accordance with 
what he called “the will of Heaven” and which in itself would be 
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the outward and visible sign of virtue in a man. The training for this 
correct form of life lay in the principles and practice of Li (ritual— 
the corect performance of one’s duties, the meticulous fulfilment of 
one’s responsibilities and obligations); there was a technique of be- 
haviour, deportment, and manners which would produce in man a 
moral awareness and comprehension which would lead him inevitably 
on to perfection, This was the ideal (the ‘ beau ideal’) of “ the Princely 
Man ”, and the very term Confucius employed (chiin tzu—' the prince’ 
or ‘ princely one’) suggests that the natural place to look for this type 
of man would be the courts of the rulers of the land. The ruler must 
set the example—“In order to rule it is first necessary to cultivate 
virtue in oneself "—this would be emulated in turn by the courtiers, 
officials, the military, and so on, until all who had any authority or 
influence were men of magnanimity and gracious courtesy, The 
fruits of this virtue would be gathered and enjoyed by the mass of the 
people who would be happy, loyal, and prosperous for ever. “Lead 
the people with dignity and they will be respectful; be filial and kind 
and they will be loyal; promote those who do well and teach those 
who are not so clever, and they will all co-operate to help and en- 
courage each other.” (Analects II, 20.) 

From his early youth he appears to have had a plan of preparation 
for his self-appointed task, and his local reputation as a teacher seems 
to have been established by the time he was twenty. His family had 
some sort of connexion with those of the Dukes of Sung and Lu, two of 
the lesser feudal states of North China in what is now known as 
Shantung province, and Confucius was brought up in or near to the 
ducal court as the son of a soldier and held various minor posts during 
the years when he was preparing himself for his life's work. 

It was not unusual in those days for a keen scholar, or a diligent 
student with some gift of leadership and exposition, to gather around 
him a group of men of kindred tastes and aspirations to form a 
‘school’. This happened in the case of the young man K‘ung, who had 
obvious qualities of mind and body which claimed attention and which 
also to a very marked extent inspired loyalty and devotion. 

After the death of his mother any inner conflicts about the sort of 
life he was leading were resolved and he left the service of the Duke 
and devoted himself entirely to his studies and his ‘school’. “At 
thirty, I stood on my own two feet.” (Analects II, 4.) 

Free of his filial responsibilities (but not of his increasing parental 
responsibilities), he gave his whole time and energy to the collection 
and study of the wisdom of the past, and with his pupils and fellow- 
students formed the group that became known as the School of the 
Literati. It is to this group that we are indebted for che compiktion, 
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editing, and commentaries on the traditional texts which finally took 
form as the Chinese Classics. 

Confucius was over thirty when he undertook his first long journey 
which brought together two great men, widely differing in age and 
outlook, but both amongst the greatest the world has known: Lao Tze 
and K‘ung Tze (Laocius and Confucius). The Old One (Lao Tze, the 
exponent of the quietist philosophy of the Way, Taoism) was over 
eighty when this meeting took place, and was official Curator of the 
Palace Archives and Treasures, a position (perhaps a sinecure) which 
seems somewhat anomalous for one who denied the validity of the 
material and rejected the efficacy of any effort except meditation for 
the amelioration of man’s lot. 

“ At forty, my mind was free of all doubts.” (Analects II, 4.) The 
self-assurance of the middle-aged scholar grew as his reputation in- 
creased and the work of his school prospered, and the epigrams and 
beautifully rounded aphorisms must have flowed freely from him at 
this stage of his career: “ Learning without thought is labour lost, and 
if one learns only by memory and does not think, all remains dark.” 
(Analects II, 15.) “I shall not teach until the pupils desire to know 
something, and I do not help unless the pupils really need my help. If 
of the four corners of a subject I have dealt thoroughly with one 
corner and the pupils cannot then find out the other three for them- 
selves, then I do not explain any more.” (Analects VII, 8.) 

Yet his great friend and constant companion and disciple, Yen Yiian, 
said of him: “The kind Master leads me step by step.” (Analects IX, 
10.) It is certainly true that he won for himself a tremendous loyalty 
from his disciples in spite of the many rebukes and corrections he 
administered to them. He believed in both rewards and punishments, 
and the justification in his case must be the fact that the rewards were 
remembered—and even some of the lessons—long after the punish- 
ments were all forgiven. There must have been a great gentleness in 
the overwhelming authority of this huge ugly man. 

In the world beyond the school there was a vastly different kind of 
drama being played; the evil cancer of profligacy and corruption was 
spreading throughout the courts. There were struggles for power lead- 
ing to internecine wars: these affected the dukedom of Lu so that 
conditions were unsuitable for study. Confucius and his school fol- 
lowed the main body of the court to the neighbouring state of Ch‘, 
where conditions were more settled, and remained in voluntary exile 
for about eight years. On his return to his native state the problems of 
government and social order pressed in upon his mind as he saw the 
incompetence and weakness of the officials and the melodramatic plots 
and counterplots which were reducing the state to chaos and penury. 
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Men were not fulfilling their responsibilities, were not taking their 
duties seriously, did not in fact truly understand what they were and 
what their positions implied in the way of moral obligation. 

“ The one thing needful is to get the name right.” (Analects XIII, 3.) 

“Let the ruler be a ruler, the minister a minister, the father a father, 
the son a son.” (Analects XII, 11.) 

The right name was truly essential and implied an ideal of conduct 
and attitude which was in effect a moral imperative: assumption of 
the name means acceptance of all the implications of the name. The 
whole duty of a ruler is to rule, of a subject is to obey, of a teacher is 
to teach, of a student is to study. Such was the simple panacea for wise 
and responsible government and a happy and prosperous social order; 
it is small wonder that Confucius should have felt that he could accom- 
plish the pacification of his state and introduce all measures of social 
reform if only he had the opportunity for applying his principles. “ At 
fifty 1 knew the Law of Heaven.” (Analects II, 4.) 

In obedience he took office first as a provincial Governor, later as 
Minister of Works, and finally as Chief Justice. In all these posts he 
was phenomenally successful. In five years the state of Lu was trans- 
formed into an orderly prosperous land under the enlightened guidance 
of Confucius: “He strengthened the ducal House and weakened the 
private families. He exalted the sovereign and depressed the minister. 
The influence of the reformed government spread. Dishonesty and pro- 
fligacy were put to shame. Loyalty and good faith became the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the men, and chastity and docility of the women.” 
“ Confucius became the hero of the people and his fame was extolled 
by all.” ¢ 

He was on the crest of the wave and even added to his fame by 
means of several very ingenious diplomatic and strategic manoeuvres 
which strengthened the Duke's authority. These successes, however, 
also served to arouse fearful suspicions in the minds of neighbouring 
rulers, particularly the Duke of Chʻi, who decided to take the initiative 
and attack Duke Ting at his most vulnerable point; by means of a 
lavish present of a hundred and twenty thoroughbred horses and eighty 
dancing girls, he was completely successful in breaking down all that 
Confucius had so brilliantly built up. 

Confucius left the court and it was thirteen years before he returned 
to his native state of Lu. During these years he wandered around with 
his ‘school’, a few of his faithful disciples with him all the time, and 
the work of collecting and transmitting the wisdom of the past and 
the teaching of the Master went on. 


“Legge, The Chinese Classics. 
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“ At sixty my ear was disciplined.” (Analects II, 4.) The old man 
had accepted the true nature of his calling as a teacher: the influence 
of his teaching must be reinforced by the personal example of his 
character and attitude; his very life must be the means of communi- 
cating his message to those who were with him. Only thus could the 
effects be deep-rooted and lasting. 

There is a truly Socratic dignity and assurance about the man at this 
stage of his life; he had been purged from all worldly ambition and 
emanicipated from the normal yardsticks of success and failure. He 
knew that the way of righteousness and virtue pursued “ for its own 
sake ” is the only guarantee of inward peace, for it is the only means 
of reconciling oneself with life; not a fatalistic acceptance of Destiny, 
Kharma, but a positive acceptance of, and co-operation with, Ming, 
the Universal Pattern or Law. The evil in the world is the sinfulness of 
man’s rejection of this Pattern; man’s refusal to accept the possibility 
of personal improvement, of moral progress towards perfection. It is 
never enough merely to know the best, to acknowledge the academic 
criteria of goodness, truth and beauty; there must be the Will, the effort 
made to work these things out in one’s own life, not for any reward 
(“Honesty is the best policy ”), but because they are basic and essential 
to the very pattern of life itself. 

“ At seventy, I could do anything I liked without going against any 
law of man or Heaven.” (Analects Il, 4.) 

Here, indeed, is perfection! And yet what other result should man 
seek to achieve as a worthy aim for education? 


Mencius (371-289 B.C.) 

The traditional Confucian ethic owes a great deal to this outstand- 
ing product of the later schools, for it was Mencius who built up a 
philosophical framework to support the ramshackle school-house 
erected by Confucius. The foundation was a belief in man as a being 
superior to all other animals by virtue of a discriminating awareness 
which can be trained and developed so that a man becomes a ‘Prince’, 
the ‘Superior Man’, or which can be neglected and dulled so that a 
man sinks to the level of an animal, an inferior being. The four corner 
stones set into this foundation are Compassion, Humility, Considerate- 
ness, and Conscience: compassion is the source of all love and good- 
will; humility is the source of all righteousness; consideration for 
others is the source of all propriety and courtesy; conscience, the sense 
of right and wrong, is the source of all wisdom (cf. “The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding.” Job 
xxviii» 28). “ That which differentiates man from birds and beasts is a 
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very little thing, most people cast it away, but the Princely Man pre- 
serves it.” (Mencius, IVb, 19.) Inherent in this is a political philosophy, 
for he assumes, with Aristotle, that “ man is a political animal” and 
can only realize his fullest potentialities in the life of a society, a com- 
munity. This society would be governed by a hierarchy of virtue with 
the All-wise Princely One at its head. 

There is also a very definite theory of education in the teachings of 
Mencius: the development and training of the good in man, an enrich- 
ing of the human (as against the ‘ animal ’) tendencies, an ever-increas- 
ing awareness of the distinctions implied in the terms ‘human’ and 
‘animal’, and a constant continuing expansion and extension of the 
feelings of compassion, humility, considerateness and conscience to 
include more and more men and relationships—“ an accumulation of 
righteousness for the making of citizens of the universe.” 

“ All men can become Yao and Shun” (the two legendary All-wise 
Princely Ones), but “ If men have satisfied their hunger, have clothes to 
wear, and live at ease, but lack good teaching, they are close to the 
birds and beasts.” (Mencius VIb, 2 and IIIa, 4.) 

Mencius tried at one period of his life to win over the courts and 
rulers of the land, but without any success, and his main activity with 
his handful of disciples was the recording of his opinions and the 
development of the ideas of Confucius in the seven books of the 
Mencius, one of the “Four Books” which later became the classical 
canon of Confucianism. 

He has some pertinent comments on teaching method, though it 
will be noted that his experience seems to have been limited to pupils 
who were of exceptional quality both in intelligence and docility : 


The good teacher (who is the moral man) will use the following five methods 
according to the special individual characteristics of his pupils: 

(i) Some he influences like a seasonable rain—these are the pupils who are 
ready and alert and receive instruction eagerly and joyfully. 

(ii) Some he leads into higher paths of virtue and riphesoueuese tite are 
the pupils who show real ethical aptitude and are amenable to guidance. 

(iii) Some he encourages to specialize—these are the pupils who show par- 
ticular interest and talent in some branch of learning. 

(iv) Some he trains in disputation—these are the pupils who show critical 
powers and awareness, 

(v) Some he cultivates as companions—these are the pupils who will learn 
by personal influence and emulation. 


There is evidence here of psychological insight and pedagogical 
perception that could have put China right in the forefront of the 


world in educational theory and practice, but conditions within China 
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and the relative isolation of China from the rest of the world made 
this impossible. 


Developments after the Time of Confucius 

The pattern was early set, as we have seen, of the teacher as 
exemplar, the exponent of the particular way of life which was taught, 
the paragon of morality, the expert in the technique of ceremonial 
and propriety. The influence and methods of Confucius reinforced 
this conception and presented to all his successors an ideal which 
proved practicably unattainable. The ordinary man who became a 
teacher tended to avoid the odium of being compared unfavourably 
with the Great Sage by emphasizing the authority of the Master, even 
at the expense of his own authority and dignity: “Learn this, do this, 
not because I say so, but because Confucius said so.” 

This happened, not only in the case of the teaching of Confucius 
and Mencius, but also, though to a lesser extent, in the case of Yang 
Chu, Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu of the Taoist school, and Mo Ti of what 
may be called the pragmatist school. The “ Worthies ” were enshrined 
and formed into a court of judgment against which there could be no 
appeal. 

The tired Chou dynasty was ushered out by hordes of virile warriors 
from western China (c. 255 B.C.) led by a forceful young prince who 
rapidly made himself the first Emperor of All China (Ch‘in Shih Hwang 
Ti). This is the man who has been so much admired for his building of 
the Great Wall which encompassed China geographically and so effec- 
tively shut out the rest of the world. This is also the man who has been 
so much vilified for his “Burning of the Books” (213 B.C.), the Holo- 
caust of the Classics—but it might well have been the angry reaction 
of a strong-willed man who for many years found his intentions 
thwarted and many of his plans for reform wrecked by impractical 
reactionaries who confronted him at every turn with: “But the 
Master said . . .”, “ But it is written in the Book . . .”. One can imagine 
him crying in furious desperation: “To hell with the Master! Throw 
all the Books in the fire! Burn the lot and let's get on with the job in 
hand!” 

He was in many ways a great man. What he could not have fore- 
seen was that this action led to an even greater reverence for the works 
of Confucius and the other sages, so that the final result was the build- 
ing of a wall of authority and precedent round the whole of Chinese 
thought and education which hampered and retarded its growth and 
development for some 1,500 years. 

It has been argued that Confucius was the first in the field with a 
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theory of democratic education.’ This opinion is based mainly on the 
statement, “In teaching there must be no class distinction ” (Analects 
XV, 38), and this would seem to be a fair interpretation of Confucius’ 
general attitude in his teaching. It is difficult to imagine him rejecting 
any serious enquirer because of the inadequacy of his wealth or family 
status or social background. The promising pupil was always welcome, 
as already indicated, but Confucius had extremely rigid standards 
when it came to the matter of the meaning and detection of ‘ promise’. 
He had little patience with fools and no place at all in his school for 
the uncouth; the enquirer would have to present himself in a very 
seemly way, observing all the rules of ceremonial and deportment, and 
would have to give evidence of his alertness of mind by the subject- 
matter and phrasing of his first question. There is ample evidence that 
the Master was not a social snob, but it is equally evident that he 
believed very firmly in a true aristocracy of the intellect and concen- 
trated his efforts very narrowly on the training of this aristocracy as 
the rulers and teachers of the nation. He divided men very sharply 
according to his own arbitrary standard into ‘ superior’ and ‘inferior’, 
‘above average’ and ‘below average’. “To those above average one 
may discourse about the higher things [have real communication], 
but with those below the average one may not [have any real com- 
munication].” (Analects VI, 19.) He never stated what the average was 
and he steadily neglected the group represented by the term; it is also 
true that while he had plenty to say about the government of the 
people, he had no plans at all for their education. 

This is of some importance in the subsequent development of 
schemes of education under the Ch‘in (255-209 B.C.) and Han (209 B.c.— 
A.D. 221) dynasties which set the educational pattern for more than a 
thousand years, until, in fact, the modern reforms of the end of the 
nineteenth century. Underlying this pattern is the tacit assumption 
that only a small minority, the intellectual élite, could benefit from 
the sort of education the classical teacher gave. This training was 
essentially moral; its principal and avowed aim was the making of 
gentlemen (the Princely Ones). Very important, but secondary to this, 
was the production and training of a governing class, drawn from the 
best of the Princely Ones. For the making of gentlemen there was the 
rigid procedure, as laid down by the Laws of Ritual and Ceremonial, 
to be followed and the standard textbooks of recognized authority (the 
Classics) to be learned. For the final selection of officials and distribu- 


* Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. II, p. 64, and Fung Yu Lan, 
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tion of academic honours there was the heartbreaking marathon of 
the state examinations. 

This system was arduous and competitive, but it did ensure a steady 
flow of precisely graded candidates for the top positions in the Imperial 
Civil Service. It also provided a large supply of lesser scholars who had 
fallen by the way, and it was from these that the public and private 
teachers and tutors were recruited : “ He who can, does; he who can’t, 
teaches ” is undoubtedly of Chinese origin. 

At the other extreme to the gentlemen and the state scholars were 
the mass of the people, the farmers, peasants, and labourers and their 
families. The assumption here was that the only education necessary 
was for them to be told their duties and their obligations to the govern- 
ment in the matter of service and taxation. In a society where the vast 
majority of the people are illiterate, then an astute government will 
see to it that some official is appointed in each community to ensure 
that edicts and regulations are proclaimed (and perhaps even explained) 
to the people. The town crier was the teacher of the people. It would 
be a rare child, indeed, who ever managed to read or write under this 
system, and without these abilities he would have little chance indeed 
of being sponsored and subsidized for a place in any of the schools 
or academies. 

For the brighter young men from the families of the officials and 
military personnel there was worked out through the centuries an 
interesting compromise in the matter of study books. For the élite 
the required reading was, of course, the Classics, with more or less 
exposition, discussion, and demonstration of technique according to 
the ability and enthusiasm of the teacher (see the Hsiao Hsioh, Juvenile 
Instructor, written by Chu Hsi in the thirteenth century for a descrip- 
tion of this system), This type of study proved to be rather beyond 
what the average pupil could manage and probably too much of a 
burden for all but the most able of the teachers. The alternative course 
—which became the basis of the education most generally available— 
was based on a remarkable set of books which gave in a condensed 
and popular form all that the educated man who did not aspire to, or 
qualify for, official rank ought to know. 

These books were: (i) the San Tzu Ching or Trimetrical Classic: a 
general knowledge book worked out on a basis of numerology—and 
written entirely in three ideograph phrases—telling of such things as 
the Three Heavenly Powers, the Five Virtues, the Six Cereals, the Ten 
Moral Duties of Man. This was undoubtedly the best known textbook 
in China until comparatively recent times; (ii) the Ch‘ien Tzu Wen or 
Thousand Character Essay: a remarkable feat of literary gymnastics 
accomplished by a scholar named Chou Hsing Tz‘u in A.D. 550. The 
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essay consists of one thousand ideographs (or ‘ characters’), no two of 
which are alike in either form or meaning. The ground covered is 
similar to that of the Trimetrical Classic, though its style is even more 
cramped by the literary limitations imposed; (iii) the Yu Hsioh Shih 
Tieh or A Child’s Anthology: a collection of poems for children on 
historical and literary topics; (iv) Hsiao Ching or Canon of Filial Piety: 
the definitive handbook of the family loyalty basic to the structure of 
Chinese society; (v) Peh Chia Hsing or Hundred Surnames: an orderly 
doggerel of all the common Chinese family names. 

“The great influence which these books have had is owing to their 
formative power on youthful minds, a large proportion of whom never 
go beyond them.” 

“The effects of such a course of study, in which the powers of the 
tender mind are not developed by proper nourishment of truthful 
knowledge can hardly be otherwise than to stunt the genius and drill 
the faculties of the mind into slavish adherence to venerated usage and 
dictation.” € 

The effects on the teachers were no less regrettable: the pathetic 
picture of the doddering superannuated minor official ineffectively 
putting his pupils through the accepted drill of memorizing the books 
is too near the truth to be dismissed as libellous caricature. For the 
intellectual élite there were the Classics and the Sages, with the teacher 
as exemplar and guide, studied and applied in an atmosphere which 
combined many of the qualities of the Athenian academy and the 
Spartan gymnasium; for the rest there was, at best, Dotheboys Hall 
and Wackford Squeers or the Victorian Board School and Mr. M’Choak- 
umchild (“ Bring to me, says Mr. M’Choakumchild, yonder baby just 
able to walk, and I will engage that it shall never wonder.” ” The 
notable point is that this was happening in China a thousand years and 
more before similar situations developed in Europe. 


Some Rebels and Critics 


There is evidence that, even in the days of the Han dynasty (209 B.c.— 
A.D. 221), there were a few scholars who criticized the system and the 
conception of the classical teacher as pure exemplar and transmitter 
of the ways and wisdom of the Sages. The outstanding example of 
this radicalism is Wang Ch‘ung, a scholar of the first century A.D., 
who in his mode of thinking was much in advance of his day. He is 
respected by modern progressives and his chief work, Literary Dis- 
quisitions (Lun Heng), is still read. 
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Wang Ch‘ung is unique amongst the scholars of ancient China in his 
insistence upon the necessity for proof : “ If one tries to criticize things 
not according to facts and without proofs, though one says much and 
sweetly, one is not going to be believed.” (Essay No. 79, Book XXVI, 
On Foretelling.) The history of Chinese philosophy has little to offer 
in support of this type of approach, the general method of thought 
being the idealistic one of “a principle may exist without there being 
necessarily a fact in support or illustration of it”. In another essay 
he says, “ Things can be clearly demonstrated by the effects they pro- 
duce, and conclusions are irrefutable if they can be proved by facts.” 
(Essay No.67,Book XXIII, On Simple Funerals.) He believed that scholars 
and teachers are made, not born, and that knowledge can only be 
acquired by effort and experience. He attached little importance to 
‘heaven-endowed’ seers and refused to accept the prophecies and 
diyinations of the astrologers. His was a true agnosticism and a 
rationalism which, had it been generally adopted by the philosophers 
of his time, would have done much to divert Chinese thought from the 
complicated maze of the Yin-Yang-Five-Elements abstractions to the 
road leading to true scientific thought. 

Of the recognized Sages, Mo Tzu (Mo Ti, fourth century B.C.) is the 
most logical in his teaching. He laid down three criteria for testing the 
validity of ideas: authority—" those things are true and profitable 
that are based on principles in accordance with the teachings and 
behaviour of the Ancient Sages and Kings”; appearance—“ those things 
are true and profitable that appear so to the people”; utility—“ those 
things are true and profitable that can be applied to Government 
administration and that work to the advantage of the people.” “A 
logical order is essential, for, if statements have no logical order, then 
it is as though all things were being made equal. The standards given 
are necessary if one is to discriminate clearly between the true and the 
false, the profitable and the harmful.” (Mo Tzu, Book IX, No. 35, of the 
Fei Ming.) 

This was a considerable advance on the Confucian attitude in the 
emphasis on the substance of things rather than on the name. How- 
ever, it still recognized the complete authority of the Ancients, and 
thus did very little to lift Chinese teaching into more adventurous and 
experimental ways. 

Amongst the later followers of Mo Tzu were some teachers of the 
so-called Sophist School, who were interested in logic for its own sake. 
Hui Shih, Chuang Tzu and Kun Sun Lung ridiculed many of the 
accepted beliefs of their times by means of their paradoxes, but in no 
way did they proye themselves capable of leading the scholars away 
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from an absorption in the literary devices and academic controversies 
arising from the obscurity of much of the classical writing. 

Hsun Tzu, the last of the Confucian School of the Chou dynasty, 
made a genuine contribution to Chinese thought in his classification of 
terms and his analysis of dialectical fallacies. 

The Sung period (A.D. 960-1280) has been called the high-water mark 
of Chinese culture, China's “Periclean Age” and provides two inter- 
esting examples of reforming influences in conflict with classical 
authority and tradition, Wang An Shih (A.D. 1021-1086), the ‘enfant 
terrible’ of Chinese scholarship, was a headstrong individualist with 
idiosyncracies which have made him notorious: it is said that he wore 
dirty clothes and would not wash his face. In spite of his eccentricity 
as a teacher, his scholarship and literary facility attracted much atten- 
tion, and finally gained for him the position of state counsellor to the 
boy Emperor, Shen Tsung, in 1069. He introduced a series of the most 
radical reforms, including a nationalization of commercial enterprises, 
a system of state loans, conscription, and income tax, but he showed 
some strong vestigial respect for authority or astute political diplomacy 
in that he was always careful to justify all he did by references to 
ancient precedents. He had at one time great hopes of reforming the 
educational system and, in particular, the state examinations syllabus 
and regulations, and it looked as though he were going to be the leader 
of a popular reform moyement when even the pupils of the village 
schools threw away their textbooks of rhetoric and began to clamour 
for textbooks of history, geography, and political economy, Wang An 
Shih in his philosophical writings insisted that natural phenomena take 
place according to natural laws and have no relation to moral action. 
All this real promise of educational reform and scientific thinking was 
effectively suppressed by the heavy hand of traditional authoritarian 
conservatism; rebuff and defeat were unfortunately inevitable. 

To modern historians the hall-mark of Sung learning was the imprint 
of Chu Hsi (A.D. 1130-1200). It has been said that he ranks with Plato, 
Voltaire, and Karl Marx in his influence on the thinking of those 
people who had access to his works. “His voluminous commentaries 
on the Confucian Classics have been the standard interpretation ever 
since his day, and his philosophical and literary treatises have been 
the orthodoxy of China.” * 

His contributions to the thought of his day were unaccompanied by 
any shock tactics; he did violence to no man’s beliefs in the reforms 
he proposed; they were brought forward diffidently as suggestions for 
consideration. Thus he deprecated the amount of reliance placed 
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upon prophecy and divination, advocating a more thorough investi- 
gation of things before judgments were formed. Only in this way, he 
said, could men be led into the paths of truth. 

Alas for his diffidence and willingness to compromise! His plea for 
a more thorough investigation of phenomena and ideas was given a 
subjective interpretation, with the result that his followers applied 
themselves even more assiduously to introspective studies and to the 
elucidation of the Confucian system of ethics, Traditional authority 
had triumphed again, and the great teacher and exemplar was more 
secure in his eminence than ever before. 


Conclusions 


The study of the Classical Chinese Teacher brings us right up against 
the problem: What, if any, is the teacher’s moral responsibility to 
his pupils? This question is surely as relevant to-day as it ever was, 
for it searches right down to the basic aims of education. 

We have heard much of the lag of moral development behind man’s 
technological progress; in fact the advance of the one is negligible 
compared with the other. 

Confucius believed that he could teach men to be good and that he 
knew what he meant by goodness. Moreover, he believed that this 
was the real aim of education. He failed in his task—as did Socrates 
and Jesus, and all teachers throughout the ages—and perhaps this is a 
challenge which has yet to be taken seriously. 

In the life of Confucius there was discernible, by others as well as 
by himself, a thread of progress from the vocational dedication at the 
age of 15 through to the attainment of a state in which his delight was 
to do the right—a positive goal which presents itself as an attractive 
alternative to the more usual fade-out into senile apathy. 

“Tt would be a poor result of all our anguish and our wrestling if 
we won nothing but our old selves at the end of it.” 


Tuomas A, RICHARDSON. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Teacher in Classical Greece and Rome 


Our purpose is to evoke the characteristic images of the teacher re- 
flected in the cultural continuum of the Graeco-Roman world, a period 
marked off by the establishment of the Athenian democracy on the 
one hand and by the fall of the Roman Empire on the other. Within 
this period there are two critical events determining the quality and 
direction of this unified culture. The first was the Peloponesian War 
between Athens and Sparta (431-404 B.C.), whose culminating disasters 
and disastrous conclusion profoundly affected Athenian thinking. The 
buoyant optimism marking the great days of Periclean Athens had 
continued into the war period but became increasingly dimmed as the 
war was prolonged and austerities increased. War also brought in its 
train a cultural unsettlement and a slackening of moral control. We 
see the reaction to this both in the protests of the conservative Aris- 
tophanes and in the intellectual questioning of the progressive Socrates 
who advocated a rational reappraisal of all assumptions with the 
object of finding a more enduring basis for human conduct. Socrates 
was the uncompromising advocate of the view that the vitality of a 
culture depends upon the possession of teachers who will bring reason 
to bear on everything. It was this conception of the teacher which 
kindled a light in the moral darkness and apathy of the years of defeat 
and which enabled a revitalized Greek culture to be passed on to the 
Hellenistic world and to Rome. 

The second event which determined the direction of classical culture 
was the conquest of Greece by Rome. Its significance is well summed- 
up in the lines of the poet Horace, “Captive Greece captivated her 
fierce conqueror and introduced the arts to rustic Latium ”.* The in- 
spiration of Greek culture roused the Romans from a condition of 
semi-wakefulness and brought a sudden realization of the human 
possibilities lying dormant within them. The Roman invasion of 
Greece with physical arms was followed by the invasion of Rome by 
Greek teachers to whom the Romans willingly submitted themselves. 
But the Romans did not become merely the slavish imitators of an alien 
culture, Vergil, for example, owes a clear debt to the Greek Homer 


1 Horace, Epistles, ii, 1, 156: Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes intulit 
agresti Latio. y hi 
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but always remains recognizably Roman. So it is in regard to educa- 
tion. Roman schools and teachers were patterned on Greek models, 
but were given the enduring qualities and distinctive characteristic of 
all great Roman achievement. Through the absorption of Greek culture 
by Rome, Greece was reborn and her influence transmitted with a new 
vigour to the modern world. 


Elements in the Greek View of the Teacher 

In Greek literature and thought we find a many-sided conception 
of the nature and function of the teacher. In the period of confidence 
characteristic of Athens in the years before the defeat by Sparta there 
was the prevailing view of the teacher as one concerned with the 
conservation and transmission of the established culture. By contrast, 
in the period when the culture was disrupted by the war the teacher 
became characteristically the critic of tradition. It is the difference 
between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ Athenian education. This dual 
function of the teacher will emerge later in our discussion. The distinc- 
tion is paralleled by two other apparently more contradictory views 
of the teacher. There is the view that in the free community everyone 
is a teacher; on the other hand there is the view maintained most 
vigorously by Socrates that no one is a teacher, at least in the com- 
monly accepted use of the term. We shall now look a little more 
closely at the implications of this latter contradiction. 

That every free citizen has the responsibility of teaching is the 
assumption lying behind the statement of Athenian educational aims 
embodied in the Funeral Speech put in the mouth of Pericles by the 
historian Thucydides,’ It is implied that it is the duty of every citizen 
to understand and to transmit the cultural heritage upon which the 
continuing prosperity of his city depends. This assumption is the 
source of Plato’s objection in the Laws to the suggestion that certain 
citizens of the ideal state should constitute a teaching profession, 
depending on teaching for their livelihood. No one should be paid for 
doing what it is the duty of everyone to do gratuitously. Furthermore, 
the duty of showing good examples of conduct to the young as they 
grow towards maturity is one that cannot be properly accomplished 
unless every citizen without exception plays his full part. When, there- 
fore, Plato finds it necessary to concede that teachers must be em- 
ployed and paid for the purpose of teaching the young, he concludes 
at once that these must be foreigners.* It was an assumption unques- 
tioningly accepted in Greece that no free citizen should depend for his 
living on the practice of a trade or profession. 


» ? Thucydides, ii, 35-47. 3 Plato, Laws, vii, 804D. 
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Every free citizen must be a teacher and yet at the same time no one 
is a teacher. The resolution of the apparent cantradition is found in the 
vocation of Socrates, who persistently claimed that he was not a teacher 
but only a learner.‘ He knew nothing, as he claimed in the Apology, but 
at least he knew that he knew nothing; other people, however, knew 
nothing but thought they knew a great deal and did not hesitate to 
set themselves up as teachers whenever the opportunity offered.’ But 
a man who claims to teach what he does not fully know is a teacher of 
falsehood, or at least of half-truths, which is to say that he is no teacher 
at all. Socrates was denying not only that he himself was a teacher 
but also that anyone could be found who could teach. He reports that 
he had questioned men who had the highest reputation for wisdom 
and had consulted the writings of the reputedly wisest of the poets. 
In every case he found that what they said was self-contradictory. 
They possessed no knowledge but only opinion.® Accordingly, Socrates 
concluded that knowledge cannot be directly transmitted from 
teacher to learner. Learning depends upon a gradual and explora- 
tory approach on the part of the learner himself. The most that a 
teacher can do is to assist this process by engaging in a permissive 
group learning situation in which everyone present participates on a 
free and equal basis. The Socratic dialogues are in themselves examples 
of the interpenetration of learning and teaching in group situations 
which is the only condition under which knowledge can be generated 
in the mind of anyone. No one can teach, if by teaching we mean the 
transmission of knowledge, in any mechanical fashion from one person 
to another. The most that can be done is that one person who is more 
knowledgeable than another can, by asking a series of questions, 
stimulate the other to think and so cause him to learn for himself. 

Socrates’ denial of the possibility of teaching was based on an 
assessment of the true function of words. Teachers use words, and 
these are generally supposed to be the causes of knowledge arising in 
the minds of their listeners. But there is no organic connexion between 
a word and the thing it represents. A merely conventional symbol by 
itself cannot communicate the idea for which it stands. This principle 
is the point at issue in a dialogue, Concerning the Teacher, written at 
the end of the fourth century A.D. by St. Augustine, who was consider- 
ably influenced by the Platonic educational theory. St. Augustine states 
the Socratic principle of the self-activity of the learner in the form 
that man does not learn anything from an ‘ external teacher ’ (magister 
exterior) but only by voluntarily consulting an ‘interior teacher’ 
(magister interior), that is by using his reason. The group processes 


* Plato, Apology, 19. 5 Plato, Apology, 21. « ‘loc. Cit, 
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exemplified in Plato’s dialogues are merely the externally projected 
expressions of a process which must go on in the private experience 
of every learner. This process may be sparked off by the words of a 
teacher but this is as far as he can go. As St. Augustine puts it, “ The 
most I can say for words is this; they bid us look for things but they 
do not show them to us so that we may know them.” 7 

The suspicion of words which appears in Socrates in relation to such 
professed teachers as politicians, poets, orators, and sophists reaches 
its climax in the banishment of poets from Plato’s Ideal State.* In 
Plato's Phaedrus rhetoric is dismissed as a sort of ‘verbal sorcery ' 
which has no concern with truth and therefore no concern with educa- 
tion.’ As we have seen, Socrates persistently denied that he himself 
was attempting to communicate knowledge to those who entered into 
discussion with him. He was engaged in a perpetual search for know- 
ledge and, where he made an assertion, he was merely offering a tenta- 
tive idea for the critical scrutiny of others. Being a student he was 
always open to be corrected by anyone who knew better. “ Why,” 
says Polus to Socrates at a certain point in the dialogue of the Gorgias, 
“any child could prove you wrong.” To which Socrates replies, “ Then 
I shall be grateful to the child and equally to you if you prove me 
wrong and deliver me from my folly.” 1° 


The Status and Moral Function of the Teacher 

It is curious anomaly in the Greek view of the teacher that on the 
one hand the moral and social significance of education was properly 
appreciated while on the other hand the status of the elementary 
school teacher at least was low. The poor remuneration he received is 
pointed out by Lucian, who classes school teachers with sellers of 
kippers in point of poyerty.’! This low esteem was partly due to the 
characteristically Greek distinction between ‘education’ and ‘train- 
ing’, the former being intellectual and liberal, the latter “ mean and 
illiberal”.’? Aristotle makes the point by saying that ‘there is one 
sort of knowledge for a master and another for a slave ”.™ The work 


7 Augustine, De Magistro, 36. 3 Plato, Republic, x, 607. 

” Plato, Phaedrus, 261. 

10 Plato, Gorgias, 470. Also Gorgias, 506, where Socrates invites criticism of 
his ideas and adds, “ What I say is not founded on knowledge that I am sure 
of. Rather I am seeking with you in a common search; hence, if my opponent 
seems to have the right of it, it is I who will be the first to yield to him.” 

“ Lucian, Menippus, 17. 

12 Plato, Laws, i. 644: “Training which aims at the acquisition of wealth or 
bodily strength or mere cleverness without understanding and justice is mean 
and illiberal and not worthy to be called education.” 

13 Aristotle, Politics, i, 5. 
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of the elementary schoolmaster was thought to fall into the category 
of training or drill and therefore was not respected. Plato is critical 
of this assumption when he emphasizes that the characters of children 
must be moulded by right education from their earliest years. He 
holds, therefore, that the content of the elementary curriculum must 
be selected primarily with a view to its moral effects,” 

In general, Greek educational theory was firmly rooted in an ethical 
conception. The teacher cannot be morally neutral but must affect the 
characters of his pupils for better or for worse. The moral emphasis 
appears in Aristotle's thinking and is very apparent in the well-known 
passage from Plato’s Protagoras outlining the aims of Greek educa- 
tion."* When the child is sent to school, it is made clear to his teachers 
that they must “attend to his morals even more than to his reading 
and music”. So literature is used by the teachers as the means of 
introducing his pupils to examples of good conduct and heroic effort. 
The music teacher is not concerned merely to cultivate the skill of lyre 
playing, but must above all “ take care that his young pupils are self- 
controlled and get into no mischief". In the Greek view the teacher 
fulfils both a general and a particular function, He teaches his subject 
but at the same time he forms character and develops moral under- 
standings. 

The full moral responsibility of the teacher in Greek society is clearly 
demonstrated in the person of Socrates. The problems which formed 
the content of his teaching were always moral problems. At the 
beginning of the dialogue of the Protagoras, Socrates questions his 
young friend, Hippocrates, on the reasons for his (Hippocrates') de- 
cision to enrol as a student of the sophist, Protagoras. Socrates held 
that the decision to hand oneself over to a teacher is a crucial one 
because of the enduring moral effects which can result. He points out 
that no one would ever think of putting himself in the care of a 
doctor without closely scrutinizing his credentials. But in the case of 
the teacher the danger is more ominous still. The doctor's medicines 
can be carried away and perhaps be analysed by a specialist before 
they are taken into the system of the patient. But in the case of the 
student’s consultation of a teacher, “the mischief is done at the time 
of purchase ”.** The subsequent interrogation of Protagoras as to his 
educational objectives demonstrates that Protagoras, although having 
the reputation of being a teacher, has the vaguest notions as to what 
he is aiming at. He is like a doctor administering pills to a patient 
without being able to predict the consequences. 


14 Plato, Republic, ii, 376-iii, 402. 
15 Plato, Protagoras, 325-326; Aristotle, Ethics, ii, 1103b. r 
16 Plato, Protagoras, 314. 
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The Teacher and the Traditional Culture 
In the earlier stages the teacher produces the effects he desires on 
“the minds of his pupils by merely exposing them to the influence of 
good examples. In the later stages he encourages them to subject 
to critical scrutiny the moral assumptions which in their childhood 
they accepted on authority. It is at this point that the teacher's moral 
function becomes a truly liberating one. His aim is now to release the 
minds of his pupils from unthinking habit and prejudice, and to en- 
courage them to found their conduct on rationally accepted premises. 
This was the source of the hostility which led to the charge that 
Socrates had corrupted the youth. It was not because of his acceptance 
of the moral function of the teacher. As we have seen, this conception 
of the teacher was deeply rooted in Greek educational thinking. The 
trouble arose from the way in which he carried out his mandate. He 
recognized that learning is a matter of the inner personal activity of 
the learner. Commitment to a code of values comes about only to the 
extent that the learner is released from beliefs accepted on authority 
and encouraged to examine everything for himself. Socrates therefore 
stimulated this process by questioning, and the first effect of his ques- 
tions was inevitably to unsettle established assumptions that were un- 
tenable to the critical intelligence.’ Hence in Socrates we see an 
outstanding example of the view of the teacher that extends beyond 
the mere transmission of generally accepted beliefs. He holds that the 
function of the teacher is the cultivation of moral responsibility in his 
students. But he begs to differ from the view that this can be done 
without troubling the placid waters of the individual’s, and so of the 
community's, most cherished beliefs. 

By contrast with this critical function of the teacher there is the 
conservative view typified by Aristophanes’ criticism of Socrates in his 
comedy of The Clouds. Here the old man, Strepsiades, driven to dis- 
traction by creditors, despatches his son, Pheidippides, to the thinking- 
shop of Socrates, professor of the art of proving that black is white. 
Strepsiades wishes Pheidippides to learn how to prove the non- 
existence of his father’s debts. Pheidippides’ notions of right and 
wrong promptly become so confused by his contact with his teacher, 
Socrates, that he takes to beating his old father. Furthermore, he is at 
no loss for specious arguments with which to justify the deed. In 
Aristophanes’ view the notion of education as the deliberate incite- 
ment to critical thinking was socially dangerous. But it is essentially 
a reactionary and unsound approach to the problem of moral educa- 
tion. It was inevitable that Socrates’ rather than Aristophanes’ con- 
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17 Plato, Apology, 23. 
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ception of the teacher should have by far the more lasting and 
beneficial influence on the Greek mind. 

In the years immediately following the conclusion of the Pelopones- 
ian War and the death of Socrates (399 B.c.), there emerged two rival . 
theories of higher education typified by Plato's Academy and Isocrates’ 
school of Rhetoric. These embodied two conceptions of the nature of 
the teacher. The Academy displayed the image of the philosopher- 
teacher. Isocrates’ ideal had a more practical orientation. His teaching 
aimed to produce citizens who were not merely wise but also able to 
express their wisdom in lucid speech and so exert an influence on 
public affairs, Isocrates was critical of the philosopher-teacher on the 
grounds that he spent his time in verbal quibbling. Isocrates con- 
trasted this addiction to futile controversy with the eloquence of the 
rhetorician-teacher whose concern was with the practical problems of 
life. Such a teacher does not hold action in suspense until he achieves 
a theoretical perfection of knowledge but bases his advice on proba- 
bility and on a careful survey on the facts of the case.’* Isocrates held 
that the philosophical culture of the Academy must be supplemented 
by the addition of a practical competence in virtue of which the teacher 
as well as the learner would be both satisfying to himself and useful 
to society. He saw clearly that speech and thought, form and content, 
theory and practice are complementary aspects of the educational 
process, and that they must therefore be developed simultaneously. 
His curriculum did not clearly distinguish between preparation for 
life and preparation for vocation. In his view the teacher was con- 
cerned with the development of the student's whole potential. Isocrates 
therefore raised the status of the teacher by basing his claims on per- 
sonal competence rather than on abstruse intellectualism. His ideal 
of education, stressing the “ cultivated intelligence ” and moral respon- 
sibility combined with practical good sense, was to have a great influ- 
ence on the Roman mind."* 


The Poet as the Teacher 

Finally, we should remark on the image of the teacher as the poet. 
Traditionally the Greek curriculum centred on the study of the poets 
and in particular of Homer. Greek schoolboys learned great quantities 
of Homer by heart. Niceratus in Xenophon’s Symposium, for instance, 


18 Isocrates, On the Exchange of Estates, in Monroe, op. cit, p. 107: “No 
one should allow his mind to be dried up by barren subtleties... . A wise man 
is one who can make a good guess at what he ought to say and do,” 

19 Isocrates, op. cit., in Monroe, op. cit., p. 108: “It is cultivated intelligence 
which distinguishes men from beasts, Greeks from Barbarians, Athenians from 
Greeks. s . . 
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claims to be able to repeat the whole of both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
from memory. His father had seen that he did this so that he would 
grow up to bea good man.” The poets were teachers in a very inclusive 
sense. They were storehouses of moral precepts and examples, but also 
of knowledge on many practical matters. “ Homer,” says Xenophon, 
“writes about practically anything pertaining to men” and goes on 
to mention the value of Homeric study to anyone who wants to 
become “a householder, a politician, a general, a king, or a 
charioteer ”.?! Homer was to the Greeks the source of all wisdom as 
the Bible was later to Europe. 

How deeply rooted was the conception of the teacher-poet may be 
judged by considering the challenge thrown out by those who, like 
Socrates and Plato, held the teacher’s function to be a critical rather 
than a conservative one. The source of Socrates’ objection to the poets 
is found in his conviction that knowledge is derived not from the 
prescriptions of authority but from the personal intellectual research 
of the individual learner. 

As we have seen, Socrates will not allow that there can be teaching 
unless the teacher knows what he is talking about. The poets there- 
fore are jacks-of-all-trades and masters of none, They talk about every- 
thing with supreme confidence but, when they are questioned, it is 
found that their knowledge is shallow. In the Protagoras, for example, 
a well-known and highly esteemed line of the poet, Simonides, is 
examined and the meaning is found to be anything but clear.?? Hence 
Socrates concludes that poets write their poems, “ not by wisdom but 
by a sort of inspiration”.** When they compose, they are in a state of 
frenzy and not responsible for what they say. Thus they have no 
claim to be regarded as teachers. In other places Plato holds that poets 
are not artists but mere technicians. Like painters they have the 
trick of making imitations of things. At one time the poet appears in 
the guise of a general and plausibly sets up before us all the apparatus 
of military science; at another time he appears as a doctor pronouncing 
on medicine; at another time with equal confidence he tells the cow- 
herd “ what he ought to say to calm his infuriated cows”’.** In each 
case he is merely parroting things he has heard or indulging in guess- 
work. “No man,” says Socrates in the Republic, “ can imitate many 


20 Xenophon, Symposium, iii, 5. 

21 Xenophon, Symposium, iv, 6, quoted W. Barclay, Educational Ideals in the 
Ancient World (Collins, 1959), p. 118. 22 Plato, Protagoras, 339-347. 

23 Plato, Apology, 22. This thought recurs in Plato’s dialogues. Itis the theme 
of the Jon. In the Meno, 99, poets are classed with diviners, prophets, and poli- 
ticians; they are all “ inspired and possessed by God, in which condition they 
say many grand things not knowing what they say ”. 24 Plato, Jon, 540. 
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things as well as he would imitate a single one ”.?5 It is the very ex- 
travagance of the poet's claim to teach everything which is the main 
butt of Socrates’ criticism. Furthermore, there is the objection that the 
poet is not sufficiently careful to copy only good examples. In this 
respect Socrates’ criticism is supported by Aristophanes in his comedy 
of the Frogs, who holds that the new generation of dramatic poets such 
as Euripides put good and bad characters indiscriminately on the 
stage.*® This is particularly dangerous when children are exposed to 
their works since they so easily assimilate what they see and hear. 
It is for this reason that in the tenth book of the Republic Plato con- 
cluded that Homer, “ the greatest of the poets and the first of tragic 
writers,” must be banished from the state.” But in a less doctrinaire 
mood Plato advocated merely a censorship of literature. For example, 
poets must be compelled to show that crime does not pay: 


Poets and story tellers are guilty of making the grossest statements when 
they tell us that wicked men are often happy and the good miserable; and 
that injustice is profitable when undetected . . . these things we should forbid 
them to utter and we should command them to sing and say the opposite.?* 


We need not pursue the criticism of the poets as teachers farther 
except to note that the most modern and progressive of the three great 
Athenian dramatists, Euripides, is condemned by both Aristophanes, 
the conservative, and by Socrates, the iconoclast, for different reasons. 
To Aristophanes, Euripides’ credentials as a teacher are suspect because 
in his dramas he is critical of the traditional value system. Socrates 
criticizes Euripides for the same reason that he criticizes any other 
poet, or for that matter, any so-called teacher, namely that he has no 
knowledge but only opinions and is therefore an untrustworthy guide. 
The conflict bears on the two conceptions of the teacher’s function on 
which we have already commented; that is, the teacher as the un- 
critical mediator of the established culture and the teacher as the critic 
of the culture. Both viewpoints are, however, agreed that the creden- 
tials of teachers should be more thoroughly scrutinized in view of the 
social importance of their task. Socrates’ attitude was, of course, the 
more realistic and influential. So the final image of the teacher we get 
from the Greek period is that of the ‘gad-fly’ Socrates, “attached to 
the body of the state” to stimulate citizens to the painful effort of 
thinking.’ In this guise the teacher goads the learner, as he goads 


2° Plato, Republic, iii, 394. 

*° Aristophanes, Frogs, 1069-1088, for the criticism of Euripides put in the 
mouth of Asechylus. 

21 Plato, Republic, x, 607. 28 ibid., iii, 392; also Plato, Laws, ii, 660. 

2° Plato, Apology, 30-31. s > 
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himself, to the laborious effort of thought. He is the “ purifier of the 
soul ”, as the doctor is of the body, and his efforts may well be painful 
to the learner's self-esteem : 

As the doctor considers that the body will receive no benefit from taking 
food until internal obstacles have been remoyed, so the purifier of the soul 
knows that his patient will receive no benefit from the application of know- 
ledge until he is refuted and from refutation learns modesty; he must be 
purged of his prejudices first and made to think that he knows only what he 
does know and no more.*° 


Elements in the Roman View of the Teacher 

In the earlier period of Rome's existence she was an agrarian people 
bound together in community by a deep sense of common loyalties. 
When she succumbed to the influence of Greece, she was already 
dreaming of Empire and well on her way to a position of influence and 
responsibility in the world. From that time she adopted and carried 
forward a culture which was always recognizably Hellenic. The 
extent to which she yielded to the intellectual invasion of the Greeks 
is shown by the fact that her first literary achievement in her own 
language was a translation of Homer’s Odyssey into Latin by Livius 
Andronicus, a Greek slave taken at the capture of Tarentum. Of the 
Greek influence on Rome, Marrou remarks : 

It is only legitimate to speak of Latin culture in a secondary sense as a 
particular variety of this single [Graeco-Roman] civilization, In education, for 
example, the distinctive contribution made by Roman sensibility, the Roman 
character and the Roman tradition only appears as slight alterations of detail 


or as trends that sometimes tended to favour and sometimes tended to inhibit 
certain aspects of the Greek attitude to education.** 


The Teacher as the Paterfamilias 
In the period of Roman culture prior to the Greek influence the cor- 
porate life of the Romans was regulated by a body of at first unwritten 
and verbally transmitted traditions, the “ customs of our ancestors” 
(mores maiorum). The respect for the traditional ways that had given 
Rome her character was expressed by the poet, Ennius, in the well- 
known line : 
Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque. 
Rome stands firm on her ancient traditions and on the quality of her men.*” 
It was about the middle of the fifth century B.C. that these unwritten 
prescriptions were codified as the Laws of the Twelve Tables. From 


*° Plato, Sophist, 230. 

31H, I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, trans. G. Lamb (Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1956), p. 242. 

32 Quoted by Cicero, De Republica, v, 1. 
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the educational point of view the fourth Table is of special interest, 
since it reflects something of the characteristic image of the teacher 
in the early Roman period.** The Table deals with the responsibility 
and authority of the father (patria potestas). The negative aspect of 
this authority was the power “ to imprison, scourge, sell or slay ” any 
offending member of his family. The positive side lay in the father's 
duty to initiate his children into the traditions of the Roman people 
and to teach his sons in particular all that they would require to pursue 
their yocation and to participate in the business of the senate and the 
law courts. 

The teacher was therefore the father, the paterfamilias, and his 
teaching function was that of transmitting a simple and clearly defined 
cultural heritage. It is possible that before the middle of the third 
century B.C, there were no schools and no professional class of teachers 
in Rome.** All that the Roman boy learned he learned from his father 
and mother. In the child's earliest years the teacher was for the most 
part the mother. At about the age of seven the boy became the close 
companion of his father. They worked together in the fields and, when 
the father took his place in the senate or in the law courts, his son 
went with him to observe the proceedings. Learning was therefore of 
a very direct and imitative sort and founded on a very close relation- 
ship between teacher and taught. The only trace of formal intellectual 
education consisted in the duty of the father to teach his children to 
repeat by heart the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 

The obligation laid on Roman children to show respect towards their 
parents carried with it a corresponding obligation on parents to respect 
the growing personality of the child, This respect, and even reverence, 
for childhood is characteristic of early Roman education. The satirist 
Juvenal sums up the obligation in the line: 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 
The greatest reverence is due to the child.** 

There are many references in Roman literature to the extent to 
which Roman parents actually lived up to this ideal. Horace, for 
example, tells that his father was “always present, an incorruptible 
overseer, at all my studies ”.*® Plutarch’s picture of the elder Cato is 


3P, Monroe, Source Book of the History of Education (Macmillan, 1906), 
P. 337. 

** Plutarch, Roman Questions, 278e, reports that a freed Greek slave, Spurius 
Carvilius, was the first to open a fee-paying school in Rome, about 230 B.C. But 
schools of a sort must have existed before this although the evidence is slight. 
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perhaps the best example. We are told that there was no business, 
however pressing, which would: prevent Cato being present when his 
son was bathed. Also, although he owned a capable and cultured slave, 
he would not have his son indebted to anyone other than himself for 
his education. “In every way,” says Plutarch, “he took pains to 
fashion his son like an excellent work to virtue.” 37 

The image of the teacher in the early Roman period as a wise and 
good mentor to his pupil appears also in the institution of tirocinium 
fori (apprenticeship to public life). It was customary for the father 
to hand over his son at the age of 16 to an elderly man of experience 
and reputation who would initiate the lad into the conduct of public 
business and give him the benefit of his ripe wisdom.** In this way 
Cicero was committed to the charge of the famous jurist, Quintus 
Mucius Scaevola, from whom he acquired not only legal knowledge 
but a broad general education as well. 

The coming of the Greek influence did not radically alter the Roman 
conception of the personal responsibility of the teacher for the cultiva- 
tion of character and right attitudes in his pupil. With their outstand- 
ing capacity for expressing theoretical ideas in concrete form the 
Romans soon established three stages of schooling—the elementary 
school under the Judi magister (schoolmaster), the grammar school 
under the grammaticus (teacher of literature), and the school of rhe- 
toric under the rhetor (teacher of rhetoric), This arrangement remained 
practically unchanged until the fall of the Empire. So we read in the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, written in the last century of the Empire, 
that he himself had passed through these successive stages in the 
Roman schools of North Africa.** 


The Status of the Roman Schoolmaster 

When under the Greek influence more formal instruction became 
necessary and the Romans set up schools, we see the same distinction 
of status as in Greece as we ascend the ladder from the elementary 
schoolmaster to the teacher of grammar and the teacher of rhetoric, 
Even in modern times we have not rid ourselves of the hierarchical 
conception which values a teacher's contribution in relation to the 
age range which he teaches. The Romans clearly thought of the work 
of the elementary teacher as being merely preparatory to the work of 
the teacher of literature, and the teacher of literature as preparatory 
to the teacher of rhetoric. Thus the elementary teacher was low in“ 
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the scale of public estimation. His duty was to teach the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, and counting, and this appeared to be a task of 
such a simple and straightforward nature that no special training was 
required to carry it out effectively. The elementary schoolmaster was 
therefore paid a mere pittance and was dependent for this on the fees 
often grudgingly paid by parents. We learn that he often eked this out 
with income derived from such activities as writing wills.*° Such 
= servile conditions would not attract the most adequate teachers and 
there are many complaints voiced in Roman literature of the poor 
qualities of many schoolmasters. Quintilian complains of ignorant 
teachers who “delude themselves into the belief that they have real 
knowledge, become dominating and brutal and give their pupils a very 
thorough grounding in their own folly.** Juvenal complains that 
teaching is “a barren and fruitless employment”, declaring that the 
schoolmaster earns for a year’s work no more than a charioteer re- 
ceives for winning a single race.‘? The querulous Martial, aroused from 
sleep in the early morning by the strident voice of a schoolmaster 
from a neighbouring school, flings at him the vituperation, “ You 
wicked schoolmaster, object of detestation to schoolboys and school- 
girls alike.” 43 

The elementary schoolmaster was looked on as a person of slavish 
disposition. But he also wore the image of a heartless tyrant. Roman 
writers, looking back on their schooldays, remember the beatings they 
received. Horace feelingly refers to his teacher, Orbilius, as plagosus 
(the Beater), Suetonius refers to this same Orbilius’ sour temper.“* 
Martial refers with equal feeling to “ the Scythian strap with its for- 
midable thongs and the terrible cane, the schoolmaster’s sceptre”.*® 
“To stretch out the hand for the cane” becomes synonymous with 
schooling. St. Augustine refers bitterly to the miseries he endured in 
expectation of the inevitable floggings that awaited him at the hands 
of his teachers.“ Quintilian underlines the frequency of corporal 
punishment in Roman schools by registering his strong disapproval 
of the method of teaching by beating.‘ 


“ The Good Man Skilled in Speaking ” 
From the image of the tyrant schoolmaster we pass to the more 
attractive conception of the teacher at the highest level of the Roman 


40 Juvenal, Satires, x, 116. Horace, Satires, i, 6, 75. 
“1 Quintilian, Concerning the Education of an Orator, i, 1, 8. 
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educational ladder. This is the figure of the Orator. It was the rhetor- 
ical ideal of later Greek education rather than the purely philosophical 
ideal which impressed the more practical genius of the Roman. Cicero 
tells us that, “ after hearing Greek orators and gaining an acquaintance 
with Greek literature, our people were fired with a really incredible 
enthusiasm for rhetoric”.** The combination of learning and practical 
good sense which constituted the rhetorical ideal associated with 
Isocrates made a lasting impression on the minds of the Romans. 
Teachers of rhetoric were highly esteemed and we learn that they 
commanded salaries considerably in excess of those paid to elementary 
and grammar teachers.‘® Throughout the Empire from Hadrian to 
Justinian certain privileges such as exemption from taxes were granted 
to teachers of grammar and of rhetoric, although not necessarily to 
elementary schoolmasters. The status of the teacher of rhetoric was 
further exalted by the foundation of chairs of rhetoric in the principal 
cities of the Empire. Quintilian himself was the first occupant of the 
chair of rhetoric at Rome, and St. Augustine, up to the time of his 
conversion, was public teacher of rhetoric at Milan. 

The orator was a teacher in three senses. First, he was a teacher 
of his subject, the art of speech; secondly, he gave his students a broad 
general education through the study of literature; *° thirdly, through 
his own practice of oratory he influenced the direction of public policy. 
He had therefore a double teaching responsibility, that is to his students 
and to the state as a whole. Both in Cicero and Quintilian we find a 
restatement of Isocrates’ ideal of the cultured man in vigorous Roman 
terms, The rhetorician is the teacher who not merely teaches but 
practises what he teaches. Seneca expresses the point when he says, 
“Choose men [as orators] who teach us by their lives, men who tell 
us what we ought to do and then prove it by practice.” *! The teacher 
is the wise man who not only instructs the narrow circle of his students 
but takes a full part in the life of the community. The most succinct 
expression of this educational ideal is the phrase of the elder Cato, 
which Quintilian quotes with approval; the orator is vir bonus dicendi 
peritus (the good man skilled in speaking). To reach this double 
excellence the education of young men must have both a general 
and a particular aspect. They must be well grounded in the best 
literature where they will find good examples and wise counsel. They 
must also study and practise the art of public speaking. Here facility 


= Cicero, Concerning the Orator, i, 4, 14. 49 Marrou, op. cit., p. 284, 
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of speech without content is socially dangerous. Cicero expresses dis- 
agreement with Socrates’ statement that “all men are sufficiently elo- 
quent in that which they understand”. “It is truer to say,” he goes 
on, “that no man can be eloquent on a subject he does not under- 
stand.” * Therefore both Cicero and Quintilian unite in demanding 
that the orator in training should receive the most liberal education: 


In an orator we must demand the subtlety of a logician, the thoughts of a 
philosopher, a diction almost poetic, a lawyer’s memory, a tragedian’s voice 
and the bearing of a most skilled actor.** 

We demand in the orator not only exceptional powers of eloquence but 
also every mental excellence . . . let us define the orator as a man who can 
truly be called wise, perfect not only in character but also in knowledge and 
every sort of eloquence.** 


This is the picture of “the Roman wise man who proves himself a 
statesman not by discussion in retirement but by personal experience 
and exertions in public life”. ** He is a teacher who is himself well 
educated and for this reason is qualified to carry out his teaching task. 
Being wise he is necessarily a good man. To talk of a ‘bad’ teacher is 
therefore absurd : 

I say not only that the orator ought to be a good man but also that no one 
will be an orator unless he is a good man.*? 

On this high level of responsibility ratio (reason) and oratio (speech), 
content and manner, are fused together in the service of truth which 
is the sole concern of the teacher. Quintilian’s Concerning the Educa- 
tion of an Orator is the finest expression of this ideal. It is the result of 
Quintilian’s accumulated experience of teaching, and his recommenda- 
tions in regard to the education of the orator from his earliest years 
are tinged with warm humanity and considerable psychological insight. 
Quintilian reveals the confidence and optimism characteristic of all 
great teachers in his appraisal of human potentiality. He is in line with 
the best Roman tradition in regard to the function of the teacher in 
that he sees the educational process very strongly in terms of a close 
interpersonal relationship of teacher and taught. 


The Christian Teacher in a Decadent Culture 

Quintilian represents the high-water mark in the Roman conception 
of the teacher. As always, the practice of the majority of teachers 
fell below the level of the few outstanding teachers. Already in 
Tacitus’ time the movement of descent from the Ciceronian ideal of 
eloquence was obvious to more discerning minds. Tacitus remarks that 
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“our modern youth are sent to the schools of people who call them- 
selves orators—to certain schools where it is hard to say whether the 
place or the company or the method of teaching is most likely to 
damage the minds of young people”’.** He is contrasting the degenerate 
practices of his own time with the good old days of Cicero, when the 
orator “ was perfectly acquainted with human nature and understood 
the power of good moral character”’.*® Tacitus was witnessing the 
first symptoms of the disease which was to grow in virulence until it 
brought about the fall of the Empire. As time went on, it became more 
apparent that the orator was playing the part of public entertainer 
rather than of the wise counsellor or teacher. The exercises of the 
rhetorical schools were becoming increasingly separated from the real 
problems of life, so that Seneca could say with reason, “ Non vitae sed 
scholae discimus ” (We learn not for life but for school).°° Tacitus, too, 
remarks on the “ fictitious controversies remote from reality” which 
made up the curriculum of the rhetoric school.*? The increasing irre- 
sponsibility of teachers is reflected in the loss of originality and of 
sincerity in literature. “ All the authors, philosophers and poets from 
the end of the third century,” says Rostotzeff,** “bear the stamp of 
weariness, disenchantment and despair.” St. Augustine himself reacted 
to the superficiality and venality of the secular culture when he retired 
from his chair of rhetoric in Milan with the words: “I withdrew my 
voice from the speech market.” ** Rhetoric had ceased to be a voca- 
tion and was becoming a trade. It is but one symptom of the failure 
of nerve which was the basic cause of the collapse of the Roman world. 

But this pale reflection of the old Roman ideal of the teacher is not 
the final image presented to us as darkness gathers over the doomed 
Empire. In time to rescue the best elements of the secular culture and 
to hand it down to posterity a new teacher had come upon the scene, 
the Christian teacher, in whom the wisdom of the best of classicism 
was illuminated and warmed by the glow of the Christian gospel. 

St. Augustine himself is perhaps the most outstanding example of 
the synthesis of the new inspiration with the Graeco-Roman tradition. 
His abandonment of the rhetoric chair at Milan did not imply a loss 
of interest in teaching. Instead it was the beginning of a more sig- 
nificant and purposeful teaching task, the education of the Christian 
student and the preparation of the Christian teacher. St. Augustine’s 
disillusion was not with teaching per se but with the loss of the pro- 
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fessional integrity of the teacher. In his Confessions, he paints a grim 
picture of his own schooldays in an atmosphere which was not warmed 
by Christian love. He was “urged on by threats and cruel blows ”.** 
His master, who flogged him, was “ more embittered and jealous than 
I was when beaten in a ball game by a play-fellow”.** He concludes 
that “a free curiosity has more power to make us learn than a terrify- 
ing compulsion ’’.*° 

This free curiosity, as he realized, could develop only from a per- 
missive teacher-pupil relationship founded on mutual understanding. 
So the last image of the teacher from the classical world recalls the 
first Greek ideal which we noted. It is an image in which the absolute 
distinction between teacher and taught becomes blurred, in which, in 
a sense, both everyone and no one is a teacher. St. Augustine gives the 
following sensitive description of this interaction of minds which is 
the basis of all significant learning experiences : 

So great is the power of a sympathetic disposition that our pupils are 
affected while we are speaking and we are affected while they are learning. 
So we have our dwelling in each other. At one and the same time they, as 
it were, speak in us what they hear and we after a certain fashion learn in 
them what we teach."” 


Such a close interpersonal relationship of teacher and taught can be 
achieved, as St. Augustine sees it, only in the atmosphere of Christian 
love. 

So in St, Augustine the ideal of the “Roman wise man ” is expanded 
into the still more impressive and humane conception of the Christian 
teacher, whose work is governed by the commandments, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour as thyself.” ° In the Chris- 
tian teacher, as St. Augustine shows him, wisdom is enriched by the 
addition of revelation and eloquence is rendered yet more eloquent by 
a greater sense of purpose and a firmer certainty of truth. In his 
treatise, Concerning Christian Education, St. Augustine emphasizes that 
the Christian teacher must combine in his own person the best wisdom 
of the past with the extra stimulus of the Christian revelation. Like 
the orator in Quintilian’s school, the Christian teacher has to be not 
only learned but also professionally trained in the skills of oral ex- 
pression. Without all this he could not hold his own with the cultured 
pagan and truth would lack the solid support it requires if falsehood 
is to be refuted. The teacher who does not know his subject-matter 
in sufficient depth cannot effectively defend it in open debate. And 
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the teacher who does not expose his beliefs to open debate is no teacher 
at all. This is the image of the Roman-Christian teacher shown in the 
educational theory and practice of St. Augustine. He too is “ the good 
man skilled in speaking”. But both his goodness and his special skill 
rest on more solid foundations than the secular culture which was 
rapidly and finally passing into decay. 

We noted that Quintilian, following the spirit of the Greek 
Isocrates, finds in the expression “bad orator” a contradiction in 
terms. We may conclude our discussion of the image of the classical 
teacher in Greece and Rome with a quotation from St. Augustine which 
shows how thoroughly the new Christian teacher is in accord with the 
best classical tradition. Man’s rational powers are given to him by 
God so that he can seek knowledge and understand the meaning of 
things. Understanding is therefore ipso facto a good thing. It follows 
that, since it is the function of the teacher to encourage understanding, 
a teacher is either a good man or he is no teacher at all: 


If understanding is entirely good and is the necessary result of learning, 
everyone who learns is doing a good thing—so give up your desire to discover 
an evil teacher. For, if a man is evil, he is no teacher, and, if he is a teacher, 
then he is not evil.** 


This was the ideal which was to enable the work of the teacher to be 
carried on in the centuries of gloom following the fall of the Empire 
and to make it possible for both classical and Christian culture to be 
transmitted to the modern world. 

GEORGE HOWIE. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Contribution of Comenius and Pestalozzi 
to the Theory of Teacher Training 


Durinc the past three centuries there have been in all probability no 
teachers or educators—with the exception of Christendom’s greatest 
teacher, Jesus of Nazareth—about whom more has been written than 
Jan Amos Comenius (Komensky) and Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 
Comenius’ known works number more than two hundred, the majority 
of which were in Latin, while many of the remainder were written in 
his native language—Czech. The life and writings of this great teacher 
and clergyman have provided the basis of some 15,000 books and essays. 

Pestalozzi, whose works also number well over two hundred, to say 
nothing of his hundreds of letters, has also stimulated many thousands 
of scholars to comment upon and to interpret his educational activi- 
ties and theories. Some of the reasons for the abiding interest in these 
two personalities may become apparent in the following paragraphs, 
which will consider their ideas on the training and preparation of 
teachers and the influence and implications which their thoughts on 
this topic have had for succeeding generations. 


Comenius: Background Ideas and Influence 

Although he was a practising school teacher and administrator for 
many years of his active life (1592-1670), Comenius’ interest in teach- 
ing and education is only a part of a far more comprehensive interest: 
ecumenicity and peace among all the people and nations of Europe, 
even of the world: “It is the salvation of the world that we seek.” * 
Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was a bloody battle- 
field of religious and political wars and persecutions. The Moravian 
and Bohemian people and their Church never fully recovered from 
their sufferings during the Thirty Years War (1618-48) and the un- 
settled decades following. Their Church was decimated (Comenius, 
exiled in 1628, became in 1648 the last of the presiding bishops of the 
Bohemian Church); people were uprooted and exiled, while other tens 
of thousands were killed outright; the Bohemian language nearly be- 
came extinct, No wonder, then, that uppermost in Comenius’ mind 
was a concern for brotherhood among men. Such a brotherhood could 
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not exist, he maintained, except through Christian faith and through 
an understanding developed by means of education. Pansophia, the 
art and science of teaching all things to all men in all ways, was the 
scheme which, if carried out always in a prayerful spirit of Christian 
love and charity, would accomplish this end. “For if all men were to 
learn all things in all ways, all men would be wise and the world would 
be full of order, light, and peace.” * Indeed, if one had to choose one 
word to describe and to characterize Comenius’ views, this word would 
be pansophia.* In dedicating his Via Lucis to the Royal Society of 
London, he states that his hope has been : 


to weave together a single and comprehensive scheme of Human Omni-Science 
(i.e. of all the things under Heaven which it is granted us to know, to say, or 
to do). And this we name Pansophia, a scheme which can state all things of 
this or any future age, hidden or revealed, in an order inviolable and in fact 
never broken, with such clearness that no man who surveys them with atten- 
tive mind can fail to understand all things, or to give them his genuine assent.‘ 


Comenius often referred to Francis Bacon’s views, and he regarded 
Bacon's Great Instauration as the most important philosophical treatise 
of the early seventeenth century. One sees in the above quotation the 
obvious impact of Bacon’s views upon Comenius’ thinking. If to this 
Baconian faith in reason, science and the ‘new’ inductive method 
could effectively be married the Chistian’s faith in Jesus Christ 
and his Church, the millenium would be at hand. Time and again 
throughout the Comenian writings one gets glimpses of the Moravian 
bishop’s great vision—a vision more possible in the seventeenth cen- 
tury than in our own—of a magnificent logos operating in orderly and 
methodical manner with (to use Comenius’ phrase) clock-like precision; 
a universe in which the world of nature, the world of man and his 
intellect, and the world of God and His Word could operate in in- 
telligible and comprehensible harmony. 

As one attempts to determine the role of the teacher in this vast 
scheme, one is struck by the fact that Comenius, who appears to 
include every aspect of education within his purview and who is so 
careful to consider the smallest details of classroom management and 
instruction, even to providing many useful illustrations, pays compara- 
tively little attention to the problem of securing and preparing com- 
petent teachers, On the other hand, the phrase ‘ teacher training’ can 
be considered from two points of view: preparation for a teaching 


? Jean Piaget (Ed.), John Amos Comenius; Selections (UNESCO, 1957), p. 100. 
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career, and, secondly, in-service training of practising teachers. Whereas 
Pestalozzi took both of these aspects very well into account in his 
famous school at Yverdon, Comenius concentrated his attention almost 
solely upon practising teachers. The reader of Comenius’ educational 
works ® is, in general, permitted only to make inferences from the 
Czech reformer’s description of model classroom methods and pro- 
cedures regarding what factors might have entered into the pre-service 
training of the teacher. Such inferences yield three chief factors: 
(1) character training, inculcated in the home and induced by the 
example set by loving and virtuous parents: “for to teach others 
means nothing but to set an example in word and deed to those who 
are to learn” °; (2) religious conviction and piety, inculcated by the 
home and the church; (3) academic training. With respect to item (3), 
Comenius points out that although a teacher should have ability “ and 
should possess knowledge and also have the skill and the desire to 
teach”, too much academic education may sometimes be disadvan- 
tageous to a teacher: “In the teaching of slow pupils, this rule should 
be observed : either the teacher should not be excessively talented or he 
should be schooled in patience.” 7 

Comenius’ orientation towards in-service teachers is noted by M. W. 
Keatinge, who writes that : 

it is to practising schoolmasters that Comenius, writing as a practical school- 


master, particularly recommends himself... . The author never forgets that 
he is writing for the teacher in his classroom and not for the philosopher in 


his study.® 
Nor, one might add, for the teacher in training. 

In all fairness to Comenius, however, one must point out that teacher 
training institutions of the kind that we know to-day simply did not 
exist in his time. In general, teachers were supposed to be industrious, 
God-fearing, pious, and trained to some extent in the elementary sub- 
jects which they would be teaching. In his informative study of 
Teachers in Germany in the Sixteenth Century, Charles Robbins states 
that “it seems clear that the preparation of a teacher was regarded as 


5 Several of Comenius’ works are available in English translation. Excellent 
interpretations of his views are found in the following books: John Amos 
Comenius; Selections, edited by Jean Piaget (UNESCO, 1957); The Analytical 
Didactic of Comenius, translated, with notes by Vladimir Jelinek (Chicago, 1953); 
Comenius’ The School of Infancy, edited by Ernest M. Eller (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, 1956). Matthew Spinka has provided a detailed biography : John Amos 
Comenius: That Incomparable Moravian (Chicago, 1943). 
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practically the same as that required of a clergyman.” ° As a matter of 
fact, teachers in the few existing lower schools were not expected to 
have gone farther in their education than to have completed the course 
of elementary studies in what Comenius would term the ‘ vernacular 
schools’. For Comenius, therefore, it was a question of dealing with 
first things first, and the most pressing problem was to improve the 
quality of instruction offered by those persons, no matter what their 
background and preparation, who were actively engaged in teaching, 
in order that the school rooms would no longer be “ grinding houses 
of torment and torture ” 2° or “ labyrinths of hard labour ”’.’? The solu- 
tion to this problem, as Comenius saw it, was to provide whatever 
teachers were available with a method of teaching, a system of peda- 
gogical rules or principles, and a carefully graded series of school books. 
The efficacy of this method, the validity of these principles, and the 
skill in programming (quite the proper word!) these school books will 
be so patently evident, so universally applicable, and so widely 
accepted that the goals of pansophia will be achieved. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the emphasis is upon the method and the Great 
Didactic (as Comenius entitled his most important pedagogical work) 
rather than upon the teacher. Adamson and others among Comenius’ 
commentators have noticed this tendency. “All through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, up to Pestalozzi’s time, this man and 
that is found proposing the use of school books which should virtually 
make the teacher’s ignorance a matter of indifference.” 1? 

That Comenius appears to slight the role of the teacher is evident 
from the heading of Chapter XV of The Way of Light: “For the 
Universal Light there are four requisites: Universal Books; Universal 
Schools; a Universal College; a Universal Language.” 1° The universal 
college can in no way be construed to mean a teacher training institu- 


9 Charles Robbins, Teachers in Germany in the Sixteenth Century; Conditions 
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tion; on the contrary, it is to be an international or at least national, 
academy of arts and science. To maintain close supervision over the 
activities of teachers will, however, be one of the duties of this 
“tribunal of the learned ” or “ College of Light”: 

. .. they will have under their supervision the authorities in the schools, the 

teachers, masters, professors, rectors, curators and proctors; they must observe 

most attentively whether they all do what they should rightly, and endeavour 
to instruct those who are ignorant of their task, arouse the careless, and 
remove from office those who cannot be reformed, that nothing should be 
tolerated in these workshops of light but what is clear, ardent and pleasant, 

In particular they will pay attention to the methods of teaching used by 
this, that or the other man in educating young people . . . we cannot suffer 
any school to continue to be like a grindstone or a house of torment for 
souls."* 

Two themes undergird the concept of universal schools; first, schools 
in which, as he says, all things will be taught in all ways; and second, 
schools in which all children will be taught. In several of his works he 
uses the term ‘ public schools’ in quite the same manner as Horace 
Mann used the expression ‘common school’ : 

I call the public schools assemblies, where the young people of the whole 
village, town or province will exercise themselves together in letters and 
skills and good behaviour and true piety, under the supervision of the most 
respected men (and women), in order to achieve a full harvest of well-bred 
men everywhere.... 

I say the young people of the whole village, town or province, for it to be 
clearly understood that wherever a number of families live together, a 
common institution for the young should be set up.’* 

These schools will not be entrusted to any sort of teacher, but only “to 
the care of the most respected men and matrons”, persons of mature 
years, rather than to young people just out of school and universities 
“who may not yet know how to rule themselves ”.** That there would 
be a dearth of such teachers Comenius was the first to admit. 

The omission in the Via Lucis of a discussion of ‘ universal teachers’ 
is the more strange when one notes that in his treatise on Pampaedia 
(Universal Education), which constitutes Part IV of his most compre- 
hensive pansophic work, A General Consultation on the Improvement 
of Human Affairs, Comenius does include a chapter on “ The Universal 
Teacher ”.!’ Nothing is said, however, on the subject of pre-service 


14 Jean Piaget (Ed.), Comenius; Selections, p. 164. 

15 ibid., pp. 147-8. 16 ibid., p. 151. 

17 Johann Amos Comenius, Pampaedia (Paedagogische Forschungen, Veréffent- 
lichen des Comenius-Instituts, V; Heidelberg, 1960), Chap. VII, pp. 169-221. Jean 
Piaget’s Comenius; Selections includes excerpts from Chapters I-V of the 
Pampaedia, translated by Mrs. Iris Irwin. e © 
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training of teachers. As usual, the Czech educator’s main interest and 
intent is to provide for practising teachers a well-defined set of educa- 
tional goals and purposes and to guide them, through a series of pre- 
scriptions and exhortations, in inculcating first within themselves and 
then within their students attitudes of piety, industry, and reverence. 

A modern-day reader of Comenius’ didactic works will continually 
be delighted at the many parallels that can be drawn between Com- 
enius’ ideas and contemporary theory and practice in education. One 
example, thoroughly relevant to student-teaching programmes, is this 
injunction: “Every pupil should acquire the habit of also acting as a 
teacher.” 1° Comenius notes that this principle is “ not sufficiently well 
known” in pedagogy, nor is it “commonly put into practice”. He 
adds that “ it would be highly profitable if every student were required 
to teach others what he himself has just learned "’,’” because this is 
one of the best means of motivating a student to learn more about his 
subject. 

In addition to engaging in student teaching, a person now preparing 
for a teaching career will hear about Comenius in his college classes, 
will read his books, and thus will become yet another educator 
affected by and influenced by the Comenian legacy. The pleasant 
irony, then, is that Comenius has indeed become involved in the pre- 
service training of teachers! 


Pestalozzi: Aims, Methods, and Social Philosophy 


“Let that be an object lesson to you!” Is there a grown person who 
does not remember having heard this injunction from a parent or 
teacher? The expression ‘object lessons’ denotes one of the most 
colourful chains of influence in the history of education and recalls to 
mind the Oswego Normal School and its founder, Edward A. Sheldon, 
the Home and Colonial Society's schools, Charles Mayo and his sister 
Elizabeth, and finally, of course, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and his 
renowned school at Yverdon, Switzerland. 

The importance which this great Swiss educator attributed to the 
object lessons—be they geometrical models, field trips, rock collec- 
tions, or a hot stove—is based upon the Pestalozzian concept of how a 
child perceives and learns. This concept is expressed in a word which 
Pestalozzi succeeded in making forever indelible in the educator's 
vocabulary : Anschauung. If pansophia is the one word which identifies 
Comenius, then Anschauung is the word which must be matched with 
the name of Pestalozzi. Essentially untranslatable, this word has been 


18 Vladimir Jelinek (Ed.), The Analytical Didactic of Comenius, p. 193. 
19 ibid., p. 192. ` 
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defined most poetically, perhaps, by another great German educator, 
Jean Paul Richter, as “ the metaphysic of the eye—the intelligence and 
knowledge appertaining to that fuzzy boundary between experiencing 
and abstracting ”.?° Anschauung, then, connotes an intuitive assimila- 
tion and manipulation of impressions received from the external world, 
that orbis sensualium of Comenius. 

Like his illustrious predecessor, to whom strangely enough he gives 
not one word of credit,2* Pestalozzi searched for, and believed he had 
found, a pedagogical method. By means of this method—the method, 
as Pestalozzi was quite willing to phrase it—one could develop a child's, 
even an infant’s, powers of Anschauung and thus open wide the doors 
to further learning and instruction. Any mother could be shown, by 
means of a series of “ Elementary Books”,? as they were called, how 
best to train her infant’s powers of observation, touch, taste, sight, and 
smell. The Anschauungsprinzip could be applied throughout the 
child's school years, with (so the method appeared to prove) amazing 
results, For example, young boys aged 10 to 12 were able, after having 
first been trained to observe carefully a large chart demonstrating how 
a square can be broken up into halves, thirds, fourths, and on up to 
tenths, to solve in their heads, within the space of one minute, 
problems such as these: 


A man paid % of his debts, and at another period 4 of the remainder; 
some time afterwards he paid of this second remainder. He found, after 
all, he owed 40 pounds. What was his original debt? 

Five labourers working ro ‘hours a day, dug in 7 days a trench 50 feet long, 
7 feet broad, and 5 feet deep. It is required to find in how many days 9 


20 Die Metaphysik des Auges—die Grenzwissenschaft zwischen Erfahrung 
und Abstraction. . . .” Quoted in J. B. Bandlin, Pestalozzi, seine Zeit, sein 
Schicksal und sein Wirken (Schaffhausen, 1843), p. 72. 

21 One commentator has pointed out that many of Pestalozzi’s colleagues and 
friends were well acquainted with Comenius’ books and certainly must have 
discussed with the Swiss educator the theories of his illustrious predecessor. 
Therefore, “ Pestalozzi’s deep silence concerning Comenius is quite incompre- 
hensible. Indeed, it almost appears as if some sort of auto-didactic infallibility 
compelled him to resist forcefully any wholesome influence from outside ” 
(Hermann Hoffmeister, Comenius und Pestalozzi als Begründer der Volksschule 
[Leipzig, 1896], p. 12). 

22 These so-called elementary books were four in number, the most important 
of which was entitled The Mother's Book: or, A Guide for Mothers in Teaching 
Their Children to Observe and to Talk (1803). The other three were devoted to 
the application of the principle of Anschauung to the fields of geometry, arith- 
metic, and writing. The Mother’s Book was widely criticized; one critic, for 
example, wrote that “ Pestalozzi takes a world of trouble to teach a child that 
his nose is in the middle of his face ”. e © 
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labourers working 8 hours a day would complete a trench of 54 feet long, 
9 feet broad, and 4 feet deep? °° 


Such feats of mental arithmetic, which soon became the hallmark 
and outstanding feature of the Yverdon school and method, brought 
scores of educators and teachers to Pestalozzi’s institute each year. In 
1809 four young men were sent by the Prussian Government, which 
had inaugurated a system of state-supported public schools, to study at 
Yverdon under Pestalozzi’s tutelage and to learn ‘the method’ through 
serving as student teachers. These four were followed by numerous 
other Prussian educators during the next decade. As a matter of fact, 
the German states, and especially Prussia, profited by and were in- 
fluenced by the Pestalozzian approach to education more than any 
other nation. If it is true, as General von Moltke maintained, that the 
Prussian schoolmasters, as well as Bismarck, were responsible for victory 
in 1870, then it is also true that the victory was partly Pestalozzi’s, for 
in many important respects the methods and curricula of the Prussian 
schoolmasters were patterned upon the Yverdon model.** Literally 
dozens of the renowned Swiss educator’s pupils, student teachers, and 
colleagues went on to become educational administrators in various 
German states: principals of schools, presidents of teacher training 
institutions (Lehrerseminarien), and municipal and even state superin- 
tendents of education. 

Whereas Comenius could only envisage state-supported systems of 
common schools, these systems were an established fact in Germany, 
France, and Switzerland early in the nineteenth century. Pestalozzi, 
whose interest in teacher education was quite as strong as was his 
interest in developing a foolproof method, could not possibly have 
appeared on the scene at a better time, and this fact may well account 
for a considerable measure of his success and fame. Indeed, Pestalozzi’s 
thoughts concerning the training of teachers are closely associated 
with his views regarding what he, in company with his French con- 
temporaries, Diderot, de la Chalotais, du Pont de Nemours, and Con- 
dorcet, termed “national education”. But in talking about “ national 


23A Sketch of Pestalozzi’s Intuitive System of Calculation, Compiled and 
Translated by an Irish Traveller (Dublin, 1815), pp. 50-1. Modern-day college 
students who are studying Pestalozzi appear to gain a deeper appreciation of 
his system when they are challenged to solve either of these problems within 
the space of a minute, using pencil and paper! 

24 For example, the emphasis in nineteenth-century German schools on 
physical training, gymnastics, military drill, group singing, routine and order 
(both in classrooms and in arranging curriculum schedules), and attention to 
accura¢e and detailéd observation and description. 
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education ”,2° Pestalozzi had more in mind than a state-supported 
system of schools. Governmental and political support of schools will 
be ineffective, he believed, unless there is strong grass-roots support 
stemming from the social consciousness of the public at large. The 
public itself must become inspired to seek out good candidates for 
teaching and to encourage them to prepare for his career. A move- 
ment towards teacher training 
must have its origin in the good-will of the nation itself and in the general 
tendency of its aspirations. If this is not so, the number of men capable of 
being trained as teachers may be ample, but the nation is not interested in 
them; they will be misjudged and solitary.?® 


One must bear in mind, however, that Pestalozzi is thinking particu- 
larly in terms of training elementary school teachers of rural children, 
children who often will come from poor families; he was less inter- 
ested in the problem of preparing teachers for the Gymnasien and 


d other secondary schools, which were attended by students of the 
upper classes and which catered only to some 2 or 3 per cent of the 
age-group. 


In condoning the existence in Switzerland of Benjamin Disraeli’s 
“two nations ”,27 Pestalozzi is being thoroughly realistic. Many critics 
have felt, however, that in advocating an education differentiated 
according to social class Pestalozzi's point of view was too reactionary 
and was inconsistent with the many progressive and enlightened ideas 
he held concerning teaching methods and the nature of the learning 
process, As a matter of fact, Pestalozzi was a very competent socio- 
logist, even by modern standards.** He knew very well whereof he 


25 « Volksbildung und Nationalkultur.” One or both of these words occur 
throughout Pestalozzi’s writings. See, for example, his birthday address of 
12 January, 1818 (Lewis F. Anderson, Pestalozzi [New York, 1931], pp. 126-45). 

20 J, A, Green and Frances A. Collie, Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings (London, 
1912), p. 185. The quotation is from Pestalozzi’s Ansichten, Erfahrungen, und 
Mittel zur Beförderung einer der Menschennatur angemessenen Erziehungsweise 
(Views, Experiences, and Measures Calculated to Promote an Educational Process 
in keeping with Human Nature), an essay which appeared in 1807 in one of the 
educational journals published at Yverdon. 

27“ Two nations: between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts, and feelings, as if they 
were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different planets; who are 
formed by a different breeding, are fed by a different food, are ordered by 
different manners, and are not governed by the same laws ... the RICH AND THE 
poor.” (Benjamin Disraeli, Sybil, or The Two Nations (London, 1895), p. 74.) 

28 Pestalozzi’s well-known book, Leonard and Gertrude (1781), is essentially a 
treatise on social reform, but his public chose to regard it as a fast-moving and 

_, colourful novel. A much lesser known but equally important work is his Ueber 
4 Gesezgebung und Kindermord, freely translated as The Murder of Illegitimate 
Children, which is the Result of Existing Legislation (1783): © 
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spoke: he himself had voluntarily spent several years of his life on the 
verge of poverty; he knew intimately the hopes and the problems of 
the rural poor; and throughout his life he had attempted to rehabilitate 
and to educate the poor, the destitute, and the orphaned, at Neuhof 
(1774-80), at Stanz (1799), and at Yverdon (1804-25). When we keep 
in mind the era in which he was writing, and when we note that 
according to the German concept of the state, “citizenship . . . be- 
comes a piece of mechanism, and every citizen in the state has a 
definitely assigned position (Stand)’,*® then it is not surprising to find 
Pestalozzi (who spent most of his life in the German-speaking section 
of Switzerland) believing firmly that “the poor person must be edu- 
cated for poverty”’.*° In other words, the children of the rural peas- 
antry, most of whom were then living at marginal subsistence levels, 
must indeed be educated, but they must be educated in such a manner 
as would enable them to be productive, self-supporting, and self- 
respecting members of the social class in which the vast majority of 
them would be destined to remain. Pestalozzi was forced, due to the 
exigencies of the social milieu surrounding him and in which he him- 
self was deeply immersed, to think not of the mute, inglorious Miltons 
but of the fate of the majority. Such was his answer to one of the 
important and abiding issues in education. Should the emphasis be upon 
the individual, or should it be upon the class, the society, the aggre- 
gate?*! 

The Swiss reformer’s views on social mobility have an important 
bearing on his views concerning teacher education. Those who will 
teach the humble and meek must themselves have come from this 
social class and background; only those who have themselves lived in 
Plato's cave of ignorance and poverty will be able, upon being educated 
and trained as teachers, to return to this cave, for their eyes will have 
only to re-adjust. Feelings of gratitude for having been trained for this 
special task, and a sense of obligation both towards their class and 
towards their benefactor (Pestalozzi), will motivate them to turn their 


*° Peter Sandiford (Ed.), Comparative Education (New York, 1918), pp. 110-11. 

eles Der Arme muss zur Armuth auferzogen werden, . . .” Pestalozzi made 
this statement in 1777 in one of a series of letters to a friend “ concerning the 
education of poor rural children”. These letters are included in Artur Buchenau, 
Eduard Spranger, and Hans Stettbacher (Eds), Pestalozzis Sämtliche Werke, 
Vol. I (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927). Compare Rousseau’s views on this subject : 
“The poor man has no need of an education; for his condition of life forces 
one upon him, and he would not be able to receive any other ” (Emile, Bk. Il). 

31 A later, more familiar parallel is the social philosophy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who established Tuskeegee Institute at Tuskeegee, Alabama, in 1881. 
See Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators, revised edition (Pater- 
son, New Jersey, 1999), Chap. VIII. 
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gaze and aspirations backwards towards the cave rather than upwards 
in pretentious aspirations beyond their Stand. These were the views 
which led Pestalozzi to establish in 1818 still another school, separated 
both physically and philosophically from his burgeoning enterprise at 
the Yverdon castle. During the previous decade, the Yverdon 
curriculum and student body had departed radically from those 
of the Neuhof, Stanz, and Burgdorf days. Yverdon not only had 
become a boarding school which charged tuition fees, but also drew 
most of its students from the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. Wishing 
to return to his life-long dream, the establishment of a special type of 
school which would train poor children to become teachers of other 
poor children, Pestalozzi established a special institution in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Clindy. During the ten months of its existence 
(financial considerations dictated that it be consolidated with the 
Yverdon institute), the Clindy school attracted widespread attention, 
especially in England, where the education of the ‘lower orders’ was 
becoming a matter of increasing concern, and especially after Pesta- 
lozzi announced that he was assigning the royalties of an edition of 
his collected works to the aims of this school and to the training of 
men and women school teachers (Volkslehrer und Volkslehrerinnen).** 
Unfortunately for Pestalozzi, the Clindy philosophy was not in accord 
with social facts. Several of these trainees were offered lucrative and 
prestigeful teaching positions and were quick to accept them. Further- 
more, only very few of the thirty Clindy pupils fulfilled their pledge, 
made when they were admitted, to remain with Pestalozzi until their 
course of training was completed, a period of five years. Pestalozzi 
never overcame his feelings of disillusionment, disappointment, and 
bitterness. 

Pestalozzi’s fame rests upon his reputation as an educator, but his 
educational theories, especially his views on teacher education, can 
be understood only in the light of his social philosophy, just as 
Comenius’ views on education are intelligible only in the light of his 
theology. 

Jonn C. Oscoop. 


32 Pestalozzi, “ Rede an mein Haus, gehalten den 12. Jänner 1818,” Pestalozzis 
Sämmtliche Werke, ed. L. W. Seyffarth (Brandenburg, 1869-73), XIII, p. 229. In 
the autumn of 1818 a revision of this address was distributed in England under 
the title, The Adress [sic] of Pestalozzi to the British Public. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Horace Mann and Teacher Education 


“The history. of reform is always identical, it is the comparison of the idea with 
the fact.” 
EMERSON, Man the Reformer. 


To the student who first comes to the study of American education, 
the towering reputation of Horace Mann poses a problem. Not only is 
one confronted with the striking fact that Mann was not a professional 
educator, but that his entry into education came only after he was 
forty years old. The problem is complicated further upon learning that 
as Secretary to the State Board of Education he had no direct control 
over the schools of Massachusetts, Horace Mann could neither hire 
nor fire a single common school teacher in the state. According to law, 
he was only empowered to assist local school committees by collecting 
and disseminating information.’ Moreover, at the time he began his 
work Mann was relatively uninformed as to the condition of the 
Massachusetts common schools and what individuals and organiza- 
tions were doing to improve the situation.? With such limited creden- 
tials one might easily suspect that Mann’s influence on common school 
education was actually more legendary than real, and that as a reformer 
he was more myth than man. 


1 See Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1837, Ch. CCXLI, “ An Act 
relating to Common Schools”, and Laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 1838, Ch. CLIX, “An Act to prescribe the duties and fix the com- 
pensation of the Secretary of the Board of Education”. This fact was clearly 
realized at the time. In the First Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1838), p. 6, one finds the following 
admission: “The limited powers conferred on the board left them scarce any 
discretion in their choice of the means, by which they could enable their secre- 
tary to discharge his duty as thus prescribed. It was necessary to depend almost 
exclusively on the voluntary co-operation of the people,” 

aIt was necessary for two prominent educational reformers to explain to 
Mann what voluntary groups had been doing to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. See James G. Carter to Horace Mann, June 21, 1837 (Mann 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society) and Charles Brooks, History of the 
Introduction of State Normal Schools in America (Boston : Wilson, 1864), p. 11. 
The most prominent of these groups was the American Institute of Instruction, 
Mann did not become active in this until after he was Secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. 

jo 
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The State of Education in Massachusetts in 1837 

Any objective measure of his true influence must include a study of 
his work to establish schools for training teachers. Assessing the 
various school reforms in his valedictory report to the people of 
Massachusetts, he placed the founding of normal schools as the most 
important single achievement in the previous twelve years.’ “ Without 
these,” he wrote, “ all other labors and expenditures would have yielded 
but a meagre harvest of success. . . . Common Schools will never 
prosper without Normal Schools.” An examination of why Mann felt 
this way not only suggests one of the reasons for his stature among 
educators, but also presents an important episode in the early attempts 
to establish teaching as a profession. 

The study of Mann’s role in this must begin with an appreciation 
of the wretched conditions in many Massachusetts public schools at 
the time. For years the towns had been abandoning their traditional 
educational responsibilities to outlying districts. The inevitable result 
was a patchwork of more than two thousand schools under the 
nominal supervision of as many independent school committees. By 
1837, public education had seemingly reached its nadir. It was a rare 
school which kept its doors open more than twenty weeks each year 
and many children attended classes less than half this time.* The 
situation presented a classic example of local autonomy carried to 
absurd lengths. 

As could be expected, this general neglect by the authorities was 
accompanied by a steady decline in the quality of teachers. The ranks 
were filled largely with young girls, spinsters, former clergymen, 
farmers, mechanics, and college students. The one common denomina- 
tor among such an incongruous lot was the singular hope that school 
teaching would be a temporary job until something better could be 
obtained, either in a profession or trade or through marriage. Of such 
transients, Mann later observed that once “having gained the purpose 


3 Horace Mann, Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board (Boston : 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1849), pp. 27-8; see also his Tenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1847), p. 99. 

4 For descriptions of these conditions, see Warren Burton, The District School 
As It Was (Boston: Carter, Hendee, 1833); Clifton Johnson, Old-time Schools 
and School-books (New York: Macmillan, 1925), especially pp. 100-34; it had 
been hoped that the school reform law of 1827 would resolve some of the 
problems, but it was evident by 1832 that the reformers’ hopes had been un- 
realistic, The patent neglect of duty’ by towns and districts was clearly illus- 
trated in the fact that only one-third of the school committees bothered to file 
mandatory reports with the Secretary of the Commonwealth. See Massachusetts 
House Documents, 1832, No. 52, “ Report of the Committee on Education, on 
the subject of Common Schools”. $ s 
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for which they entered upon the business, they abandon it—not 
merely without regret, but with alacrity ”.* Rote memorization and 
corporal punishment became the main stock in trade for such teachers, 
and the literature from the period is filled with accounts of cruelty 
and malpractice.* The evils caused by incompetence, lack of training, 
and an absence of commitment to teaching had become so bad by 
1837, the year Mann began his crusade, that more than ninety schools 
were closed prematurely, or ‘broken up’, a term used by the people 
which was probably as literal as it was figurative.’ The turnover under 
such conditions was tremendous. At one time it was estimated that 
more than half the people keeping school had less than one year's 
experience.’ Clearly, the classroom had become a place of crude 
apprenticeship for the broadest range of endeavours, as well as a 
dumping ground for the misfits and unsuccessful. 

As the schools declined, the political and religious rhetoric of the 
day became more fervent in citing the high calling of the teacher and 
the importance of schools, No one was more aware of the striking 
contrasts between the expressed ideal and the actual than the young 
Herman Melville who, in 1837, was serving an ‘apprenticeship’ in an 
isolated schoolhouse in the Berkshires. Describing his disillusionment 
to a friend, he caustically observed : 


Orators may declaim concerning the universally diffused blessings of 
education in our Country, and Essayists may exhaust their magazine of 
adjectives in extolling our system of common school instruction—but when 
reduced to practice, the high and sanguine hopes excited by its imposing 
appearance in theory are a little dashed. . .. My scholars are about thirty in 
number, of all ages, sizes, ranks, characters and education; some of them who 
have attained ages of eighteen cannot do a sum in addition.’ 


At the other end of the state, William Ellery Channing, who had also 
used the schoolhouse as a bridge between college and a profession, 
came to the same conclusion. “The state of education is such, as, in 


* Horace Mann, Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board (Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1846), p. 40. 

“eg. Edward Everett Hale, A New England Boyhood (New York: Cassell, 
1893), pp. 23-4; Boston Transcript (January 11, 1837); Lucy Larcom, A New 
England Girlhood (Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1899), pp. r50~r. 

* Horace Mann, Ninth Annual Report (1845), p. 40. 

* ibid; for other reports of teacher incompetency, see George N. Briggs, 
“ Address ”, Common School Journal, X, p. 27; Heman Humphrey, “ Address at 
the Dedication of the Westfield State Normal School-House, September 3, 1846”, 
in Henry Barnard, Normal Schools and Other Institutions, Agencies, and Means 
ta Ge the Professional Education of Teachers (Hartford: Case, Tiffany, 
1851), p. 180. 

° Herman Melville to Peter Gansevoort, December 31, 1837, Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection, New York Public Library. (Quoted with permission.) 
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our opinion, to furnish ground, not for boasting, but for humiliation,” 
was his sad comment.*® s 

Everywhere people realized the situation had become nearly intoler- 
able, but there was little agreement on what should be done. Some 
men agitated for an improvement in the common schools, while others 
were ready to abandon them entirely in favour of private or semi- 
private academies. By 1837 the academies were well established 
throughout the Commonwealth, and if their growth had continued it 
would have been but a few years before the cost of operating them 
would have equalled the total amount spent on the common schools.’” 
As the private schools were educating less than 20 per cent of the 
children, they could afford to hire better teachers and provide superior 
facilities and books. This development was viewed by some as a threat 
to the common schools and to the entire system of republican govern- 
ment.'? Congregationalism, once a strong unifying force in the Com- 
monwealth, had been disestablished in 1833, and in the absence of a 
state church, people spoke increasingly of the importance of public 
schools as the essential institution for maintaining political and social 
unity, 

European travellers were quick to see the relation between universal 
public education and a government based on broad representation.’ 
One of the more perceptive of these, Thomas Hamilton, went beyond 
the usual comments about the need for an informed electorate and 
posed a more practical question. Observing that the schoolmaster had 
“made his scholars as wise as himself”, Hamilton concluded that 
popular education could only be improved through better teachers. 
“Who shall teach the schoolmaster?” he asked, “ who shall impress a 


1° William Ellery Channing, “ American Annals of Education and Instruction”, 
The Christian Examiner (XV, November 1833), p. 270; Channing’s recollections 
of his own incompetency as a teacher are in William Henry Channing, Memoir 
of William Ellery Channing (Boston: Crosby and Nichols, 1848, III, pp. 96-7. 
Channing became one of Mann's staunchest supporters and a leading spokesman 
for normal schools. 

H The American Annals of Education (VII, 1837), pp. 93-4, reported that the 
money raised by taxation and contributions for the common schools in 1836 
Was $439,597.30, while the tuition paid to private schools was $326,642.53. 

23eg., see Robert Rantoul, Jr., North American Review (XLVII, Oct. 1838), 
Pp. 304-5; George N. Briggs, et al., Eighth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education (Boston : Dutton and Wentworth, 1845), p. 5. 

1 eg., see Henry Tudor, Tour in North America (London: Duncan, 1834), 
I, pp. 372-5; Obadiah Rich, A General View of the United States (London: G. 
Taylor, 1833), pp. 77-8; Harriet Martineau, Society in America (New York: 
Saunders and Utley, 1837), Il, p. 269; for an opposing point of view, see Basil 
Hall, Travels in North America in the Years of 1827-1828 (London: Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1829), II, pp. 165-6. G e 
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pedagogue . . . with a due sense of his deficiencies?” ** Citizens in 
Massachusetts had been asking themselves the same question. In 1825 
James G. Carter had proposed that educational reform should begin 
with the establishment of a school for the training of teachers, an idea 
which was later relayed to the General Court by Governor Levi 
Lincoln. Other proposals followed,’* but before the General Court 
would take positive action, a department of education was started at 
the Phillips’ Academy in Andover, Massachusetts.'7 

Much of the momentum for a state school now began to be chan- 
nelled through the American Institute of Instruction, which had been 
organized in 1830 and included among its members such eminent men 
as Francis Wayland, George Ticknor, Francis Grund, Thomas Gallaudet, 
and Samuel Gridley Howe."* At the same time several reports were 
circulated in Massachusetts describing the teacher training schools 
in Prussia.” A translation of Victor Cousin’s Report on the State of 
Public Instruction was published in newspapers and given a favourable 
review in the North American Review.” The Prussian system, which 
took young men and gave them three years of additional training for 
what usually became an esteemed profession, was held up to the 
people as a model to be followed. Chief among its advocates was Rev. 
Charles Brooks, self-appointed ‘missionary’ for the cause of normal 


14 Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in America (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, 
Blanchard, 1833), I, pp. 222-3. 

** James G. Carter, Essays upon Popular Education containing a Particular 
Examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an Outline of an Institution 
for the Education of Teachers (Boston: Bowles and Dearborn, 1826), Essay VI; 
“ Speech of His Excellency Levi Lincoln before the Two Branches of the Legisla- 
ture in Convention, June 6, 1827”, Massachusetts House Documents, 1827-8 
(Boston : True and Greene, 1828), p. 11. 

‘eg. William Ellery Channing, The Christian Examiner (XV, November 
1833), p. 274; Samuel R. Hall, “On the Necessity of Educating Teachers”, 
Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction (Boston : Carter, 
Hendee, 1834), pp. 241-60. 

*7 Barnard, Normal Schools, p. 92. 

18 Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction (1834), pp- 
312-7. 

1 William C, Woodbridge, “ Seminaries for Teachers in Prussia ”, American 
Annals of Education, 1 (June, 1831), pp. 253-7; George S. Hillard, Lecture on 
Public Instruction in Prussia (Philadelphia : Key and Biddle, 1836); Calvin E. 
Stowe, “Report on Public Instruction in Europe”, Massachusetts House Docu- 
ments, 1838 (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1838), No. 64; n.a., “Outline of 
the Prussian System of Education”, Massachusetts House Documents, 1835 
(Boston : Dutton and Wentworth, 1835), No. 54. 

2° Alexander H. Everett, “ Popular Education ”, North American Review (XL, 
April 1835), pp. 511236. 
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schools.” The efforts of Brooks, Carter, George B. Emerson, and others 
culminated in a memorial to the legislature for the establishment of a 
state normal school,?* but when the General Court adjourned in April 
it had rejected their proposal. Their failure was all the more striking 
when one notes the modest goal that was sought. Rather than attempt- 
ing to transplant an alien system in toto, the memorialists asked for 
far less: 


We do not believe that the majority of the district schools in the Common- 
wealth will soon, if ever, be taught by permanent teachers. We believe that 
they will continue to be taught by persons who, for the greater part of the 
year, will be engaged in some other pursuit.?* 


If a beginning was to be made, it should be by giving these ‘ part- 
time teachers’ a modicum of training. Unfortunately, this proposal 
became a victim of the same malady which had caused the general 
decline of the schools. At the time the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts had been given money from the Federal Government for 
services rendered in the War of 1812, and the normal school pro- 
ponents had hoped to obtain some of this for their project. Each time 
the proposal for a normal school came up for consideration it was 
voted down by those law-makers who wished the money to be dis- 
tributed directly to the individual towns and districts in the Common- 
wealth, there to reduce taxes by financing “ public objects of expendi- 
ture for which they may now lawfully raise and appropriate money 
and to no other purpose”. With the money to be spent in such a 
manner, it would seem that the normal school supporters were still 
far from their goal. 

If the 1837 session of the General Court had disappointed some of 
the “friends of education”, they could take some satisfaction in the 
passage of a law which created a State Board of Education and the 
office of Secretary to the Board. At the time the secretaryship was an 
unpretentious post, but it was from this position that Horace Mann 
was to shape the future of American education.” A well-known Whig 
politician and lawyer in Massachusetts, Mann also had established an 


31 Charles Brooks, History of . . . State Normal Schools, passim; Robert Ulich, 
A Sequence of Educational Influences (Cambridge: Harvard, 1935), pp. 40-9. 

23 George B. Emerson, et al., “Memorial of the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction ”, Massachusetts House Documents, 1837 (Boston : Dutton 
and Wentworth, 1837), No, 12. 23 ibid., p. 12. 

3 Massachusetts Senate Documents, 1837, Nos. 23 and 81; Journal of the Senate 
(LVIII, Feb. 21, 1837), pp. 239-40. (MS. in Massachusetts State Archives.) 

25 At the time, Mann was President of the Massachusetts Senate. Many of his 
friends could not understand his decision to ‘step down’ to the new position. 
See Horace Mann, Journal, July 4, 1837 (Mann Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society). a 
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impressive record as a humanitarian reformer. He had worked for 
better treatment of the insane, a revision of the state statutes, and a 
series of more effective licensing laws. He was also a leader in the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Temperance.** In each of 
these he had based his efforts on an optimistic belief in the perfecta- 
bility of man and society. Interestingly, the closest contact he had 
had with educational reform during this period was in serving as a 
Trustee for the New England School for the Blind, a project started by 
Samuel Gridley Howe.’ Any success he would have in improving 
the common schools would come as the result of his intelligence, 
devotion, and perseverance rather than from any previous experience 
as an educator. 

Two new ingredients were now to be added to the agitation for 
state normal schools. One of these was Mann's ability to understand 
the actual conditions plaguing the schools and willingness to accept 
provisional gains while refusing to give up his idealism and commit- 
ment to a definite triumph. The other was money. One rapid journey 
through the state was sufficient to convince Mann of the abject condi- 
tion of many of the schools. He found dilapidated buildings, a veritable 
babel of textbooks, demoralized teachers, and classes constantly on 
the verge of insurrection. Some with whom he talked were ready to 
abandon the entire system in favour of private academies, but Mann 
was encouraged to find others who were ready to improve the common 
schools, if only given leadership. 


The First Normal School at Lexington; Foundation and Courses 

The following year Edmund Dwight, wealthy Massachusetts manu- 
facturer, offered to contribute ten thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of state normal schools if the General Court would contribute an 
equal amount.’ Even the frugal Yankee legislators could not resist 
such a shrewd offer, and on April 19, 1838, Governor Edward Everett 
signed a Bill authorizing the first state normal schools in the nation.” 


2° For examples of Mann’s work in these reforms, see Reports and other Docu- 
ments Relating to the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, Massachusetts (Boston : 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1837); Journals of the Committees on the Revised 
Statutes (Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1835); Horace Mann, Remarks upon 
the Comparative Profits of Grocers and Retailers as derived from Temperate and 
Intemperate Customers (Boston: Ford and Damrell, 1834); The Independent 
Chronicle and Boston Patriot (February 16, 1831). 

27 By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the New England Institution for the 
Education of the Blind (Boston : Buckingham, 1833). 

28 Francis Bowen, “ Memoir of Edmund Dwight ”, American Journal of Educa- 
tion (IV, Sept., 1857), pp. 5-18; Horace Mann, Journal (March 10, 1838). 

29 Resolves of the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1838, 
Ch. LXX, “ Resolves relative to qualifying teachers for Common Schools ”. 
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Some of the reformers saw this event as the culmination of an effort 
begun more than a decade before and they were satisfied that normal 
schools were now firmly established.*” Mann, who had played the 
leading role in building the first state mental hospital in America, 
clearly understood that the passage of a law was only the beginning 
of establishing an institution. As he addressed himself to the problem 
of organizing a staff, locating buildings, and gathering apparatus and 
books, he was fully aware that the major work to establish teacher 
education was still part of the future. “ If we get Teachers’ Seminaries,” 
he wrote in his Journal shortly before the opening of the first school 
at Lexington, “it will not be because they are of spontaneous 
growth.” ** 

Considering all the publicity about the model Prussian seminaries, 
the opening at Lexington was anything but impressive. Only three 
girls applied for admission. Perhaps it was to Mann's benefit that he 
had not yet visited the Prussian schools and therefore was not aware 
of the considerable difference between his school and its European 
counterparts. To him, the small beginning was simply an indication 
that the programme of teacher training needed “ more exertion, more 
and more, until it must succeed.” ** He was not disappointed. In the 
next months two additional schools were started, and soon the student 
body at Lexington had outgrown the facilities and the school was 
moved to a larger building at West Newton.** 

In preparing a course of study, Mann and Cyrus Peirce, the first 
principal at Lexington, demonstrated they were not the victims of an 
‘alien ideology’, but were ready to deal realistically with conditions 
as they existed. Latin and Greek were omitted in favour of an intro- 
duction to simple geography, grammar, spelling, and arithmetic.** 
That teaching methods could only be based on a thorough knowledge 
of subject-matter was a guiding principle from the first.** Only 
gradually did Peirce introduce his students to methods of teaching 


*° Brooks, History of . . . State Normal Schools, p. 11. 

^i May 21, 1838: for a description of some of the problems that still remained 
to be solved after the school had been in operation one year, see Horace Mann 
to Jared Sparks, June 18 and September 14, 1839 (Sparks Papers, Houghton 
Library, Harvard University). 

33 Horace Mann, Journal (July 3, 1838). 

a3 J, P, Gordy, Rise and Growth of the Normal-School Idea in the United States 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1891), pp. 43-55. 

34 For a description of the course of study, see Common School Journal (1, 
Jan, S p. z 

ward Everett, “An Address delivered at the Opening of the Normal 

School at Barre, sth September, 1839 ”, Orations and Speeches dn Various Occa- 
sions (Boston : Little and Brown, 1850), II, pp. 350-8. , . 
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and school management, Such ‘ practical information’ might not have 
gone beyond a mere verbalization had it not been for the introduction 
of a third aspect of teacher training, a model classroom. Here Peirce 
demonstrated methods of teaching and required the students to teach 
under his supervision. Thus, in this very first school, primitive though 
it might be, the categories of subject-matter, methods, and practice 
teaching were established as the essential areas of professional training 
for teachers.** 

In terms of the intense specialization in psychology and learning 
theory that was to come later, these early attempts seem necessarily 
crude. Lacking a body of rigorous research for reference, Mann and 
Peirce relied on trial and error, experience and common sense. What 
organized rationale they had was drawn from the dubious sources of 
phrenology and faculty psychology. Man had come to accept both 
as valid explanations for mental development. These were unsophis- 
ticated doctrines, but easily accepted by those, such as Mann, who 
were seeking in the mental and moral world a series of principles as 
fixed and immutable as the laws of Newton in the physical world. In 
the absence of quantitative evidence, Mann relied on anecdotal 
accounts and analogies for ideas on teaching. Thus, in speaking of the 
means of improving teachers, he advocated ‘exercising’ specific pro- 
pensities of the mind, even as an athlete exercised his muscles. The 
same was true for developing a teacher's moral faculties.°7 

Mann’s psychology was admittedly weak or faulty, but his qualifica- 
tions for teachers, while somewhat general, sound more contemporary. 
He thought the first pre-requisite should be an understanding of the 
rudimentary branches of knowledge. (The very fact that Mann stressed 
this is an indication of the poor education of the teachers at the time.) 
A good teacher should “ teach the subjects, not manuals”. His second 
qualification was an “aptness to teach”. Here Mann was somewhat 
vague, but he did expect a person to be able to present different parts 
of a subject in natural order and perceive what the student understood 
and what impediments or confusions prevented further learning. In 
addition, Mann insisted that the teacher must be able to manage a 
classroom. He also expected her to teach good behaviour by good 


ae The best description of the first classes in the Lexington Normal School are 
found in Arthur O. Norton, The First State Normal School in America; the 
Journals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift (Cambridge: Harvard, 1926), Pp. 3-224; 
Horace Mann, Journal (September 14, 1839). 

aS For one of Mann’s more extensive discussions of educational psychology, 
see his “ Special Preparation; A Pre-Requisite to Teaching ”, Lectures on Educa- 
tion (Reston : Ide and Dutton, 1855), pp. 63-113. 
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example, believing that the teacher could be a model for virtue or for 
vice." 

Actually, intellectual problems were not the major hindrance to 
the success of the first normal schools. It was the lack of preparation 
of those enrolled, compounded by their inability to remain for more 
than one semester, which limited the positive results of their training.’ 
Mann and Peirce insisted, however, that even a month spent in the 
school could make a significant difference in a person's ability to teach. 
From the outset Mann realized that teaching in the common schools 
was so bad that it was better to settle for half a loaf of improvement 
than none at all. Explaining the necessary difference between the 
Prussian and American systems, he wrote : 

. .. the political and social difference between us and the European nations, 

where schools for the qualification of teachers have been founded, are so 

numerous and fundamental that a transcript of their systems, without material 
modifications, would threaten failure if adopted by us.*° 
Mann was not the captive of any doctrine of immediatism. In working 
to create an indigenous American system of education, he was adyo- 
cating gradual or piece-meal reform measures, an approach that was 
typical of many other American reformers,** 

Later, as the average length of study of the students was extended 
and the techniques of teaching became more refined, people came to 
see that the success of the Lexington School might prove to be a crucial 
test in the developing of professional training for teachers. Henry 
Barnard, who was beginning his own common school reforms in Con- 
necticut, observed : 


We know of no institution on this side of the Atlantic at all comparable 
with this for the training of teachers for the common schools, If it is per- 
mitted to go down, it will be a burning disgrace, not only to the legislature 
which shall refuse to sustain it by liberal appropriations, but to the friends of 
common schools generally. . . .*? 


Barnard’s anxiety was not unfounded. For several years the expenses 
of running the Commonwealth had exceeded its income. As the result 
of a shift in political power in 1840, the Democrats won control of 


38 Horace Mann, Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board (Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1841), pp. 48-60. 

39 George N. Briggs, et al., Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education 
(Boston : Dutton and Wentworth, 1844), pp. 4-5. 

40 Common School Journal (1, Jan. 1839), p. 36. 

41 See Arthur M. Schlesinger, The American as Reformer (Cambridge: Harvard, 
1950), pp. 6-11, for an excellent analysis of this unique quality of American 
reform movements. 

43 Connecticut Common School Journal (III, April 1841), p. 143. x 
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the state house from the Whigs. Marcus Morton, the new governor, 
proposed a prompt though radical solution to the state’s financial 
woes: “Let retrenchment be a substitute for taxation... . If there 
be any supernumerary officers, or agencies, or commissions not imme- 
diately necessary for the public good, abolish them.” ** If Mann 
suspected Morton was whetting his axe for the board, its secretary, 
and the normal schools, he could not have been closer to the truth. 

A legislative committee soon issued a report urging the abolition of 
all three. “Our system of instruction,” it argued, “ has proceeded 
upon the idea, that the local administrators of affairs, that is to say, 
the school committees of the several towns and districts, are qualified 
to superintend the schools, and might be trusted with that superin- 
tendence.” 

The committee asserted that most of the teachers in the schools 
were competent, and that through the normal schools Mann was 
attempting to create a central authority which was repugnant to 
Massachusetts citizens. In place of the traditional arrangement, the 
report insisted, “the aim of the Board appears to remodel it [the 
common school system] altogether after the French and Prussian 
systems”.** In short, Mann and the board were promoting something 
un-American, 

The report recommended that the normal schools, which had then 
only been in existence for one year, be discontinued, as they did not 
“present any peculiar or distinguishing advantages”. By a curious 
twist of facts, it also states that “ Academies and High Schools cost 
the Commonwealth nothing, and they are fully adequate . . . to furnish 
a competent supply of teachers.” Furthermore, it was reasoned that 
teachers needed no special training. “Every person who has himself 
undergone a process of instruction must acquire, by that very process, 
the art of instructing others.” ** If special training was not a requisite, 
neither was the professionalization of teachers. “It is obviously im- 
possible,” the report concluded, “and perhaps it is undesirable, that 


43“ Address of His Excellency Marcus Morton, to the Two Branches of the 
Legislature, on the Organization of the Government for the Political Year com- 
mencing January 1, 1840”, Massachusetts House Documents, 1840 (Boston: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1840), No. 9, p. 24. 

44 Massachusetts House Documents, 1840, No. 49, P. 5- 

45 ibid; Mann was not alone in holding an opposing view. In 1846 Heman 
Humphrey, former president of Amherst College, stated the following in support 
of normal schools: “. , . it seems to be taken for granted that because they 
[students who had gone to college] have studied Greek and Latin, and Conic 
Sections, they must know all about the branches of Common-School education. 
This is one of the best examples of non sequitor that I can think of. Because a 
young man can read Demosthenes and calculate eclipses, he must be eminently 
qualified to teach a primary school!” (In Barnard, Normal Schools, p. 184.) 
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the business of keeping the schools should become a distinct and 
separate profession, which the establishment of these normal schools 
seems to anticipate.” *° 

When the issue came to a vote, Mann and the board were sustained. 
Two years later a similar attack also failed. With the authorization 
to establish normal schools, Mann had been given the chance to influ- 
ence the common schools beyond the statutory limitations of “ gather- 
ing and disseminating information”, the original intent of the law. 
Thus the state, through teacher education, could improve the locally 
controlled schools. Mann was neither willing nor able to alter the 
fundamental decentralization of Massachusetts education. Instead, 
he was accomplishing a reform within the traditional framework, and 
proving that local initiative was compatible with good schools and a 
republican form of government. The controversy also proved to be 
something of a watershed in the development of teacher education. 
Normal schools in Massachusetts were now on a firm footing, and 
soon New York, which had earlier attempted to attach departments of 
education to its private academies, would abandon the arrangement 
as unworkable and copy the Massachusetts plan. 

Mann became a foremost proponent of normal schools. At the 
beginning of his secretaryship he was careful not to offend the colleges 
and academies, but in his Tenth Annual Report, he made his position 
clear : 


These universities, colleges, and academies have done almost all that has 
been done towards elevating and sustaining the standard of Common School 
education amongst us. They have had the opportunity and the power to do 
all that such institutions ever can do, towards the creation of a high order 
of teachers for our Common Schools. . . . The higher institutions have pro- 
vided nobly for the professions, and liberally, too, for the different depart- 
ments of educated labor; but even after the lapse of two centuries, it is found 
that they have not provided an order of men sufficiently numerous and suffi- 
ciently competent for the education of the masses—of those who, though in- 
conspicuous as individuals, are still as a class by far the most important in 
the body politic; and whose prosperity or adversity makes up the general weal 
or woe of mankind.*” 


As the normal school ‘graduates’ began to teach, reports of their 
ability were heard from all parts of the state.** While their quality 
had met the expectations of the reformers, it was soon evident that 
their numbers were insufficient to have the desired effect on a system 
which now included over six thousand teachers. Mann accordingly 
proposed a variation of normal school training. If the teachers could 


46 ibid., p. 10. 41 Mann, Tenth Annual Report, p. 100. 
48 A collection of these was published in the Eigthth Annual Report of Board 
of Education (Boston : Dutton and Wentworth, 1845), pp. 27-48. 2 
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not afford to come to the schools, he would bring the schools to them 
in form of teacher institutes.‘® Once again he needed a private source 
of money to demonstrate the value of the plan to the reluctant legisla- 
ture; once again his friend Edmund Dwight provided him with more 
than moral support. With a contribution of one thousand dollars 
Mann organized four institutes, each two weeks in length. Attendance 
was limited to one hundred teachers for each of the sessions, and Mann 
offered to pay the board expenses for those who needed assistance.*° 

As was the case with the beginning of the Lexington Normal School, 
an unimpressive start with the first of the institutes in Pittsfield augured 
well for their overall success. Mann had brought Governor George 
Briggs to be on hand at the opening, but through a mistake the two 
men arrived early and found the classroom to be used in disorder. As 
neither man was one to stand on his dignity when the future of the 
common schools was at stake, each borrowed a broom and started to 
work. The first teachers to arrive found none other than the Governor 
of the Commonwealth and the “ Father of the American Public School 
System" sweeping up the last residue and arranging the benches and 
tables." 

In arranging the programme for the institutes, Mann again exhibited 
a realistic appreciation of the school teachers’ limited education. He 
insisted that the institute instructors review arithmetic and stress “ the 
fundamental rules and their methods of proof”. The teachers were 
also to study geography and be given spelling drills. One period was 
used in showing them how to write a simple letter. As many of them 
had never seen a teaching demonstration, “ observations on the best 
methods of teaching each branch were interspersed in all the exercises 
pertaining to that branch”.* Teacher training was not simply telling 
people how to teach. “Throughout the whole,” Mann reported with 
considerable satisfaction, “a point never lost sight of was to exhibit, 
as well as explain, the style of teaching recommended.” ** By the time 
the first series of institutes was completed and the last teachers had 
returned to their classrooms, Mann was satisfied that his programme 
was “eminently successful". In this the Massachusetts legislature 
evidently concurred. The following year the same Governor Briggs, 
who previously had helped with more mundane matters of educational 
reform, signed a resolve that authorized funds for future institutes.” 


** Mann first officially suggested these in his Eighth Annual Report, pp. 69-74. 

*° Horace Mann, Ninth Annual Report (1845), pp. 43-6. 

*! Mary Peabody Mann, Life and Works of Horace Mann (Boston: Walker, 
Fuller, 1865-8), I, p. 242. 

52 Horace Mann, Ninth Annual Report (1845), p. 55. 53 ibid., p. 59. 

#4 Horace Mann, Tenth Annual Report (1846), p. 98. 
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As in the case of the normal schools, Mann had again demonstrated 
his ability to understand a problem and work for a partial solution as 
one means of achieving the more general goal of an effective system 
of common school education. 


Mann's Achievement and Influence 

Horace Mann began to work for educational reform at a time when 
the movement lacked leadership. Only after he became Secretary to 
the Board were concrete gains scored. The reports of Victor Cousin 
and Calvin Stowe were more sophisticated than some of Mann's early 
attempts, but Mann was quick to grasp the fundamental fact that 
educational reform in Massachusetts essentially was a matter of getting 
local school committees to act, legislators to vote funds, students to 
attend normal schools, and teachers to participate in institutes, All 
this he accomplished through his reports, his lectures, and his direct 
work with people throughout the state. The district school committees 
might not understand the merits of the Prussian system, and probably 
had nativistic prejudices against them anyway, but they could under- 
stand Mann's homely analogies and fervent appeals for action. 

In these, Mann convinced the citizens of the state that the common 
schools could not succeed without trained teachers, He achieved not 
only the modest goals of the American Institute of Instruction but went 
beyond, seeing the need to make teaching a responsible profession. 
Moreover, in accomplishing this he established the general areas of 
study which would be followed by other teacher training institutions— 
a knowledge of the subjects to be taught, a study of methods of teach- 
ing and school management, and practice teaching. By the Civil War, 
only twelve normal schools had been established in the nation. Four 
of these were in Massachusetts, as the result of Mann’s efforts, and 
one in New York was closely patterned after his ideas. When the 
normal school movement blossomed after 1865, other states would 
benefit from the pioneering work done in Massachusetts. 

The night before the opening of the Lexington Normal School, Mann 
entered the following prophetic words in his private journal: 

Much must come of it, either of good or of ill, 1 am sanguine in my faith 
that it will be the former. But the good will not come of itself. That is the 
reward of effort, of toil, of wisdom. Neither time, nor care, nor such thought 
as I am able to originate shall be wanting to make this an era in the welfare 
and prosperity of our schools; if it be so, it will then be an era in the welfare 
of mankind.** 

In the next ten years, he was true to this promise. The cause would 
not be wanting for lack of his effort and devotion. 


** July 2, 1839. . 
Y.BE—4 
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Horace Mann died two weeks before the first national conference 
on normal schools was held in 1859. As the delegates gathered from 
the various states to plot the future plans for teacher training, they 
asked Henry Barnard to comment on the relevance of Mann's work. 
In a moving eulogy, Barnard pointed to Mann's influence not only in 
Massachusetts but on the entire nation. “All that had been written 
for twenty-five years before did not produce so much influence as one 
of his lectures published and disseminated over the country,” Barnard 
said, and he added that Mann’s achievement in Massachusetts “ was a 
triumph that made success sure in the Normal School enterprise ever 
after.” 5° 

Horace Mann would have asked for nothing more. 


JONATHAN C. MESSERLI. 


** American Normal Schools: Their Theory, Their Workings and Their Results, 
as Embodied in the Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the American 
Normal School Association, Held at Trenton, New Jersey, August 19 and 20, 
1859 (New York: A. S. Barnes, 1860), pp. 110-11. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Psychological Theories and Teacher Training 


For a study of the influence of psychological theories and researches 
on the education of teachers, the year 1890 seems to be a convenient 
watershed date. In that year was published William James's The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology which, it has been said, “burst upon the world 
like a volcanic eruption”, and in 1892 he began the series of lectures 
which appeared in 1899 as Talks to Teachers. This book, and such 
earlier works as Edwin C. Hewett’s A Treatise on Pedagogy (1884) and 
Emerson E. White’s The Elements of Pedagogy (1886), were attempts 
to meet the need to work out a systematic pedagogy, or “ science of 
education”, to present, in White’s words, “ the fundamental principles 
of teaching” in place of the earlier collections of hints on method and 
practical advice to teachers on the conduct of classroom business. In 
England Alexander Bain's Education as a Science had appeared in 1879, 
and the first edition of James Sully’s Teachers’ Handbook of Psy- 
chology in 1886, As Cyril Burt has said, “ Sully appears to have been 
the first to introduce systematic instruction on child psychology into 
the courses for teachers and students proposing to enter the teaching 
profession. As his syllabus explained, it treated ‘the science of the 
human mind with its various branches as a department of natural 
science’. It started with the general theory of paedology or child 
study. . . . Sully always laid great stress on practical work with 
children. ‘Students,’ he wrote, ‘should be encouraged, if not required, 
to make a careful methodical observation of at least one individual 
child.’” * 


Transitional Period 

If we compare the first edition of Sully’s Handbook with the fifth 
edition, which appeared in 1909, we get an idea of the main trends of 
development in the relationship between psychology and educational 
theory in this transitional period. In the first edition, after introduc- 
tory chapters on the scope and method of psychology, on mind and 
body, on knowing, feeling and willing, he deals with mental develop- 
ment mainly in terms of the growth of the faculties of the mind. “One 
of the most valuable doctrines of modern psychology is that there is a 


1C, Burt, “ The Historical Development of the Guidance Movement in Educa- 
tion—England ”, The Year Book of Education (1955), pp. 84-5. 
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uniform order of development of the faculties.” * There are chapters 
on the senses, memory, constructive imagination, abstraction and con- 
ception, judging and reasoning, the feelings, the higher sentiments, 
and the will. In the fifth edition, though the general plan remains, the 
chapters mentioned were largely rewritten and five new ones added. 
To give some idea of the changes, in the new Chapter I there are 
references to recent work in child study and child psychology, the 
observation of infants and experimental work with school children. 
The importance of promoting activity in the learner is emphasized. 
“From the point of view of modern psychology the educator may 
smile at the old-fashioned talk of moulding the plastic substance of the 
young mind and character, of stamping impressions on the tablets of 
the memory, and so forth. In these days there is no excuse for for- 
getting that the child is a living organism which grows by the exercise 
of its own functional activity; and that the work of the educator is to 
excite and to direct this activity in the way most favourable to a sound 
and complete development of mind.” * There is a reference to the new 
science of social psychology which treats of the ‘collective mind’ of 
a community, or how individuals interact with one another, and how 
collective sentiments and opinions are formed. To take another ex- 
ample from later in the book, this is what Sully says about memory 
training in the first edition. “The training of the memory aims directly 
at exercising the child in storing up and reproducing a quantity of 
valuable intellectual material, impressions, facts, truths. . . . Along 
with this result, the accumulation and mastery of so much knowledge, 
the educator aims by means of such acquisition at improving the 
child's power of acquiring and retaining other knowledge than that 
learned in the process, In other words, he seeks to produce a good type 
of the acquisitive or learning faculty in general." * Contrast with this 
the more cautious statement of the fifth edition, indicating the extent 
to which faculty psychology and the doctrines of mental discipline 
and transfer of training were now under fire. “ As we have seen, there 
has been much discussion as to whether the memory can be improved 
by training. Yet, while it is doubtful whether pure retentiveness can 
be modified, it is certain that memory, in the sense which involves 
learning as well as retaining, is improvable, more especially for par- 
ticular kinds of material.” * Later in the book, new chapters are added 
which deal with the emotions and sentiments and the development of 


3 James Sully, Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology (1st ed., 1886), p. 47. 
* James Sully, op. cit. (3rd edn., 1909), p. 14. 
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individuality, indicating Sully’s awareness of the new school of pur- 
posive or hormic psychology. 

Sully's lead in encouraging child study in courses for teachers was 
followed by the masters of method who controlled the pedagogical 
work in the training colleges. The tradition of training, since the 
foundation of the colleges in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
had remained strictly practical with an emphasis on the methods and 
techniques of class management, The devices of the ‘model school’ 
and ‘criticism lessons’ were borrowed from David Stow’s ‘training 
system at the Glasgow Normal Seminary and the master of method 
was usually also master of the model school. “ He it was who lectured 
in what is still called the principles of teaching, which to him meant 
mainly the methods of imparting information together with a study of 
school organization, Underlying this was the idea that the technique 
of teaching and discipline was something definite and fixed which 
could be learned in a college classroom and then applied, almost with- 
out modification, in a practising school.” * Criticism of these stereo- 
typed methods had been voiced by Matthew Arnold ” but in the period 
of payment by results his voice, like that of Derwent Coleridge and 
other pioneers of teacher training, was crying in a wilderness, Fifty 
years later, Charles H. Judd was writing, “In striking contrast with 
this emphasis on practical education is the relative neglect of educa- 
tional theory. One is very much impressed by the fact that in the Eng- 
lish training colleges the whole theoretical side of pedagogy has a very 
meagre and abstract treatment. One finds that the textbooks employed 
in the theoretical courses deal with the general science of psychology 
and with the discipline of logic and ethics rather than with any of 
those practical applications which are being attempted in our Ameri- 
can normal schools and college departments of education. In this 
respect there is so wide a breach between pedagogical theory and 
actual emphasis upon practice teaching in English institutions that 
one is tempted to say that the teachers in English training colleges have 
not realized the possibility of dealing in a scientific way with the 
practical problems of school organization and the practical problems 
which come up in the conduct of recitations.” * 


Changes in Organization 

By the end of the next decade, however, important changes had 
begun to take place in the organization of the professional work. The 

“A Lioyd-Evans, "The Place of Psychology in the Training of Teachers", 
British Journal of Educational Psychology (Vol. V, Part Ill, Nov, 1935), p, 257. 

* Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1864-1865, pp. 387-8. 

* Charles H. Judd, The Training of Teachers in England, Scotland and Germany 
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term ‘master of method’ was falling into disuse, and where it re- 
mained he would usually be assisted by ‘education lecturers '; and the 
content of the lectures was changing, too. “In spite of a long tradi- 
tion of training in ‘method’, mainly on empirical lines, the best of 
them have, in recent years, been steadily striving to develop a more 
systematic type of training, based on the study of psychology and 
developed as far as possible experimentally . . . in short, to equip their 
students with a knowledge of the theory as well as the practice of 
education.” * Jones notes that “discussions, demonstrations, experi- 
ments by lecturers or by selected students, essays read before groups 
of students discussed by them, all figure prominently even in the 
more theo) part of professional training ".’° 

These changes in the aims and methods of the education courses in 
the colleges and departments of education were associated with de- 
yelopments now taking place in the field of psychology. ‘Educational 
psychology ' was emerging as a specific field of study dealing with child 
development and the learning process. It first appears as a sub-division 
in the British Museum Subject Catalogue for the years 1921-5. As 
W. S. Monroe has pointed out, “from 1890 to about 1910 the psy- 
chological background relating to learning consisted of a mixture of 
the modified faculty psychology, Herbartian apperception, association- 
ism (structural and functional), and physiological psychology. The 
first two of these ingredients were supplied by educator psychologists, 
the last two by psychologists who, with the possible exception of 
James, had little interest in a conception of learning that would pro- 
vide a basis for developing a theory of teaching.” ™* The Herbartian 
theory of learning, with its ‘ scientific’ prescription for the organiza- 
tion of the lesson, was a dominant influence during the period. James 
had a chapter on ‘apperception' in his Talks to Teachers, and Bagley's 
popular The Educative Process (1905) dealt with learning largely in 
terms of apperception, though both note that the term is falling into 
disrepute among psychologists. Dewey observed that Herbartianism 
A 7 a schoolmaster’s psychology, not the psychology of 
a child". 


Individual Influence and the Formation of the New Education 


Fellowship 


John Dewey was a major influence, both direct and indirect, on the 
* L. G. E. Jones, The Training of Teachers in England and Wales (1924), p. 98. 
1° L, G. E. Jones, op, cit., p. 92. 
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changing pattern of teacher training on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Founder of the Laboratory School, in Chicago, in 1896, he pioneered 
what later became known as the ‘activity programme ’, in place of the 
traditional ‘recitation’ or the Herbartian ‘lesson’ pattern, As suc- 
cessor to F. W. Parker as director of the new Chicago School of Educa- 
tion, he provided the progressive education movement in America with 
a basic philosophy. Transplanted to Europe, his influence joined with 
the European Utopist tradition, Rousseau's theories, and the educational 
applications of Basedow, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Froebel. The 
founding of Abbotsholme School in 1889 by Cecil Reddie, a member 
of the Fellowship of the New Life, followed by Bedales in 1893, the 
first co-educational boarding school, triggered similar experiments in 
Germany (Hermann Lietz), France (E. Demolin), Italy (the Agazzi 
sisters and Dr. Maria Montessori), Belgium (Decroly), and Geneva 
(Dr, A, Ferrière), In 1921 some 150 pioneers from countries through- 
out Europe met at an international conference in Calais, ized 
by Mrs, Beatrice Ensor, editor of The New Era; and at this ference 
the New Education Fellowship was formed to link together the pioneers 
of progressive education throughout the world, Until 1955 it was 
closely associated with the Progressive Education Association of the 
USA. 

Democracy and Education (1916) was not easy reading for stud- 
ents in training, but it had considerable influence at second-hand, 
and Dewey became one of the great educators, probably the only 
contemporary one, for generations of students; ‘great’ in this context 
seems to mean, indeed, those who are read about rather than read, 
Dewey defined education as a process of “ reconstruction or reorgan- 
ization of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and 
which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent experi- 
ence” This concept was presented in a context of criticism of other 
theories then current—' preparation’, ‘unfolding’, ‘training of the 
faculties’ or formal discipline, * formation’ or Herbartian theory, * re- 
capitulation and retrospection '. These theories embodied in different 
forms the view of education as directed towards preconceived goals, 
Dewey's opposition to this was partly philosophical; as a pragmatist he 
could not accept the validity of goals external to the current situation 
or remote in time. It was also a protest on psychological grounds, that 
external and remote goals were lacking in motivating influence and 
encouraged the importing of extrinsic motivation into education. 

Dewey's treatment of this concept, with its emphasis on education 
as life, not just a preparation for life, education as growth, and educa- 
tion as essentially a social process is not entirely satisfactory in that 

¥ John Dewey, Democracy and Education (1916), pp. 89-99. 
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he seems at times to be smuggling in criteria from outside his definition, 
as when he refers to a “ particular social ideal” or a “ truly shared or 
associated life”. Certainly he became sharply critical himself at a 
later date of those of his followers who tried to operate entirely child 
centred programmes. But to decide whether concepts like “ reorgan- 
ization of experience” and “direct the course of subsequent experi- 
ence” can be defended on strictly pragmatic grounds would take us 
outside the scope of this article. 

His emphasis on the importance of motivation and active experi- 
ence is also seen in Dewey’s views on methodology. First set out fully 
in How We Think (1910), he later summarized the essentials of method 
as follows: “ They are first that the pupil has a genuine situation of 
experience—that there be a continuous activity in which he is in- 
terested for its own sake; secondly, that a genuine problem develops 
within this situation as a stimulus to thought; third, that he possess 
the information and make the observations needed to deal with it; 
fourth, that the suggested solutions occur to him which he shall be 
responsible for developing in an orderly way; fifth, that he have 
opportunity and occasion to test his ideas by application, to make 
their meaning clear and discover for himself their validity.” ™ These 
five logical steps Dewey contrasted with the Herbartian formal steps. 
They contributed to W. H. Kilpatrick’s reformulation of the project 
method, which also drew on Thorndike’s “laws of learning "—the 
laws of readiness, exercise, and effect. 

E. L. Thorndike’s Educational Psychology (1913) had as sub-title The 
Psychology of Learning, and was a landmark in the development of 
modern learning theory. Thorndike reduced all learning to one type, 
the formation of situation-response connexions (S-R bonds). He had 
been a pioneer in the experimental study of animal learning and he 
presented his theory as an interpretation of experimental findings. 
Thorndike took up a middle position with regard to the nature v. nur- 
ture controversy which raged at this time. Since the “laws of learn- 
ing” are among the “original human tendencies” along with “the 
more primitive and fundamental traits in human nature such as energy, 
capability, persistence, leadership, sympathy and nobility”, nature 
would appear to be a dominant influence in a child's development, But 
he thought that in the area of intellectual and moral qualities the 
environment is a determining influence.’* The extreme position on the 
‘nature’ side of the controversy was held by Terman and his followers 
in presenting the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale. The child’s mental development (intelligence quotient) was deter- 

14 J, Dewey, op. cit., p. 192. 
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mined by nature and in turn determined his school progress and 
achievement.*® Further thought and research on intelligence was 
undertaken by C. E. Spearman in England and L. L. Thurstone in 
America, and ‘factor analysis’ was developed as a way of finding out 
what a group of tests is actually testing. 

A position at the other extreme was held by J. B. Watson *’ and 
other ‘behaviourists’ in America, with their emphasis on the condi- 
tioning of innate reflexes by environmental influences. This linked 
with the pioneer work of Pavlov and Bekhterev in Russia in the field 
of animal behaviour. At the Phipps Clinic in Baltimore, Watson turned 
his attention to human problems and especially to studies of infant 
conditioning, developing a psychology of personality based on early 
conditioning. In terms of learning theory, behaviourism placed the 
emphasis on the law of exercise, in Thorndike’s system, rather than 
the law of effect.?® Meanwhile in Frankfurt, in 1912, Max Wertheimer 
had inaugurated the Gestalt school of psychology, subsequently de- 
veloped in a series of studies by Wolfgang Köhler and Kurt Koffka. 
Koffka’s Growth of the Mind was translated by R. M. Ogden in 1924. 
Gestalt psychology may be seen as a revolt against the analytical ap- 
proach implicit in behavourism, associationism, and Thorndike’s S-R 
psychology. The Gestaltists emphasized the total situation and the 
total response, characterized the discovery stage of learning as one of 
‘insight ’ rather than ‘ trial and error ’, maintained that learning could 
be conceived of as a process of maturation and that exercise, though 
a factor in learning, was not an independent cause. 

Two other ‘ schools’ of psychology added to the highly controversial 
atmosphere in the years following 1910. Both were biologically based, 
deriving from the major development of evolutionary theory in the 
nineteenth century which produced in the field of psychology the 
‘doctrine of instincts’. In An Introduction to Social Psychology (1908), 
William McDougall defined instinct in terms of related cognitive, 
affective and conative processes, and went on to describe their organ- 
ization into ‘ sentiments’ which provided the cores of the habit systems 
of the social individual. In Education: its Data and First Principles 
(1920), T. P. Nunn worked out the applications of this hormic psy- 
chology in the field of education. This book, designed for teachers 
and students in training. was reprinted some twenty times between 
1920 and 1945, when a third revised edition appeared. The emphasis 
in Nunn’s book falls on education as a process of development, on the 
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fostering of individuality, and the importance of motivational factors. 
The other major influence stems from the work of Freud and his dis- 
ciples and rivals from the late nineteenth century onwards. The effect 
of this work, as it impinged increasingly on the field of education, was 
to reinforce*the emphasis on child study, particularly of infancy and 
early childhood, and to stress the importance of emotional develop- 
ment and the factors which may lead to difficulties in learning. From 
1920 on, the psychoanalytical study of young children was systemat- 
ically developed by Anna Freud, Melanie Klein, Susan Isaacs, and many 
others. 

The effect in the training world of this ferment of opposing schools 
of thought in psychology from 1910 onwards was to produce an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and confusion with regard to the content 
of the education course. If the lecturer took an eclectic line, the re- 
action of the students was likely to be, “If the experts disagree so 
much, how can we be expected to arrive at the truth?” And apart 
from the conflict of theories, the relevance of theory to practice was 
often not very apparent. Analysis of the content of courses and of 
textbooks in educational psychology carried out in the United States 
have shown an enormous variation in the topics treated and in the 
space devoted to them. In 1927 Worcester reported of five texts ex- 
amined, “one would be somewhat put to it to discover five texts on 
supposedly the same subject which vary more than these do”.™ 
Monroe refers to “ the absence of recognized criteria for the identifica- 
tion of the content of educational psychology ”.*° Monroe does, how- 
ever, note a more recent tendency to develop “a group of integrated 
core courses which will be functionally effective ”’.”* 

What was established firmly during the period between the World 
Wars was the central place of child study in the college education 
courses, The change from teacher-centred to child-centred education 
has taken place most fully in the education of young children and in 
the training colleges: in the latter it means not only a focusing of 
attention on the study of children and the use of methods deriving 
from this, but also that the college education as a whole has become 
in varying degrees student-centred. In the students’ own courses there 
is a growing emphasis on individual work, tutorials and group discus- 
sions, the choice of special topics for study, and the replacement of 
formal examination assessment by assessment based on course work. 
The changed content of educational psychology in training courses 
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was described by Professor Hamley in 1936,”* and its pervading influ- 
ence on practice is mentioned by H. S. N. McFarland, “ From it stems 
all the classroom methods, all the apparatus and textbooks associated 
with child-centred education. . . . Some of the pedagogic practices 
stemming from child study are: the more careful grading of educa- 
tional materials to match differing degrees of ability; the emphasis on 
activities, concrete objects and pictures as valuable precursors or com- 
panions of the spoken and written word; and the greater attention paid 
to physical, emotional and social education as being the complements 
of intellectual education.” ** And the effect on the lecturers’ attitude 
to their students is referred to by M. Phillips: “We could no longer 
avoid recognizing our students—theoretically as well as in practice— 
as persons as well as teachers. ... We had simultaneously to educate 
our students as persons and train them as teachers. But in the conflict, 
as We now see, was implicit the reconciliation. Students by learning 
to understand children could come to know themselves.” ** In recent 
years the emphasis of this child and self study has come to be increas- 
ingly placed on the individual in a social context: “ Attention turned 
from social setting to social relationship, from membership of society 
to membership of group . . . to an awareness of the potency of social 
pressures . . . and an awareness of conflicting tensions in social situa- 
tions. .. . The study of child personality was recognized as a study 
not of the child as he is, but as the study of the child in relation to his 
teachers, to his parents, to his contemporaries.”* 

It is coming to be more generally accepted that the psychology 
learned in the education courses should be not only applicable to the 
teaching and learning of children in schools but also applicable to the 
context of the students’ work and life in college, designed to foster 
maturity and develop insights into human relations. “ The decisive fact 
is that in all professions some of the feelings and attitudes which the 
student brings must undergo change if he is to attain the critical per- 
ception, the depth of understanding, the disciplined thinking essential 
for the differential action which a profession demands.” ** As J. L. 
Henderson has written, “ the core of a curriculum for teacher training 
should be the skilful elucidation of the nature of human relationships 
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through the experiencing of them. What the students learn about 
them, and even more how they learn about them, will largely deter- 
mine their subsequent treatment of children.” *” 


Conclusions 

The clearer definition of aims, criteria and methods, and the closer 
and more subtle relating of theory and practice have undoubtedly been 
helped by some of the more recent developments in the field of psy- 
chology itself. The conflict of the ‘schools’ has died down; the lines 
of work begun by the associationists, behaviourists, Gestaltists, psycho- 
analysts, and the rest, proliferate in a quieter atmosphere and with a 
considerable amount of cross-reference and overlap. This is certainly 
apparent in the fields of child psychology and learning theory where 
psychology impinges most directly on education. We may refer to 
Piaget’s ventures into social psychology in The Moral Judgement of 
the Child and his later studies on concept formation. Psychoanalytic 
ways of thinking tend to interpenetrate many other fields of study, as 
in the longitudinal methods used at the University of California and 
at Antioch College, or again in the work of the social anthropologists, 
Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead, e.g. the latter’s Coming of Age in 
Samoa (1928). An example of another approach is Ronald Fletcher's 
Instinct in Man, a restatement of the original instinct theory which 
relates it to psychoanalysis and to the ethological studies of Tinbergen 
and Lorenz. Finally, the emphasis on social factors and the closer re- 
lating of educational psychology and sociology have been illuminated 
from many different angles; by the work of Erich Fromm, Karen 
Horney, and E. H. Erikson; by the ‘field theory’ of Kurt Lewin and his 
followers; by the psycho- and socio-metric techniques of Moreno; by 
the work of Muzafer Sherif on perception in a social setting. We can 
say, perhaps, that psychological theories and schools of thought are no 
longer a major concern for the educator of teachers; his problem is a 
different one—to select from the increasing body of solid psychological 
research, and to relate to each other those studies which bear most 
relevantly on the problems he meets in guiding his students’ learning 
and the learning of the children they will teach. 

J. W. TIBBLE. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Process of Forming Pedagogical Abilities: 
A Soviet Contribution 


To acquire the necessary amount of knowledge a teacher must possess 
both general and special aptitudes. For example, he must possess a 
retentive memory, steady attention, quickness of mind, as well as 
special capacities for mathematics, technical knowledge, or philology. 
The presence of these aptitudes is usually indicated by good progress 
by pupils in higher schools and pedagogical colleges. If, to become a 
good teacher, it were enough to acquire a certain amount of know- 
ledge, the rule would be that a good student is sure to become a good 
teacher. Yet it frequently happens that an individual who is a brilliant 
pupil at school and a bright student of a teachers’ college proves a 
failure when facing the actual independent activity of a school teacher. 
The reverse is also not infrequent; a student who made merely average 
progress at a teachers’ college, and whose test lessons were only just 
satisfactory, may quickly master the art of teaching when left to his 
own resources, 

Hence pedagogical abilities should not be identified with knowledge, 
experience, or skill. Further, an able teacher is not yet a skilful teacher. 
Pedagogical abilities are only a potentiality to achieve mastership; they 
are formed in the process of acquiring skill. The degree of pedagogical 
skill of a teacher is an indication, as a rule, of the level to which he 
developed his potential abilities. 


The Major Pedagogical Abilities 

By pedagogical abilities we mean a whole set of properties possessed 
by a human being that is necessary for pedagogical activity and pro- 
vides good results in it. The main pedagogical abilities are: pedago- 
gical power of observation, pedagogical imagination, pedagogical tact- 
fulness, a high sense of duty applicable both to oneself and to others, 
distributive attention, and organizing ability. 

Pedagogical power of observation is the capacity to see the ten- 
dencies of the development and formation of pupils’ knowledge, skills, 
and habits as well as their will power and individuality manifesting 
themselves by seemingly insignificant phenomena. It is a capacity to 
penetrate into the pupil’s state of mind, to estimate the main defects in 
his knowledge, morals, and habits; to notice the strongest points of his 
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personality, nature, and aptitudes’ and to make the best of them for 
educational purposes. It is a capacity to find out the pupil's affections 
and the individuals he respects most of all in order to use their auth- 
ority for educational aims and influence. 

Pedagogical imagination is the ability to imagine the ideal person- 
ality, the model after which the teacher wishes to shape his pupil by 
means of developing his natural tendencies and capacities, moulding 
his personality, his habits, his behaviour, his future activity, his hap- 
piness; in fact, raising him to the level of a highly developed person- 
ality, with a wide range of interests, At every stage of his educational 
activity the teacher achieves but partial results. His imagination helps 
him to continue to keep in mind the final purpose. It helps him to see 
the future nature of his pupils, to foresee the development of individual 
pupils and groups of children, and to arrange his educational work in 
such a way as to promote the positive features of a personality and to 
inhibit the children’s negative tendencies, thus planning for the most 
remote future of the children, It is imagination that helps the teacher 
to see the teaching matter as well as his educational measures from the 
children’s point of view, and thus he is able to improve the educational 
process accordingly. 

Sense of duty, as a trait, is the ability to make the pupils do their 
duty as a teacher fulfils his own duty. The strictness of a teacher is a 
kind of ‘prop’ for the pupils in their development and growth. If a 
teacher is not strict he is never respected by the pupils, At the same 
time the strictness of a teacher will be respected by the pupils only if 
they see in him a high sense of duty that he applies primarily to him- 
self. This high sense of duty should be his second nature. The pupils 
will readily submit to the teacher's educational influence if they wit- 
ness in him a continual attempt to improve his own nature. 

Pedagogical tactfulness is the ability to establish correct relations 
with the pupils; to maintain a sense of proportion in what one demands 
of the pupils and the way things are demanded of them. There is also 
a certain particular tactfulness that should be exercised with children 
and their parents when settling those extremely delicate psychological 
problems that are apt to arise in educational activity. 

Distributive attention is the ability to keep in sight all the children 
together and every individual child separately, since every child is an 
individual and needs the love and attention of the grown-ups; every 
pupil wishes the teacher to see his particular individuality. 

Organizing ability implies the capacity of a teacher to organize the 
educational process during the lesson, as well as collective work, social 
activities, and games. He must also be able to organize the influence of 
the surroundings on the pupils and the influence of the pupils on their 
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environment. The collective body of the pupils should serve as a tool, 
shaping every separate individual. 

The teacher's activity may be founded not only on pedagogical 
abilities but also on some special aptitudes, A teacher may have special 
capacities for certain subjects (mathematics, physics, languages, or 
literature, etc.), as well as capacities that are not directly connected 
with the subjects he teaches. For example, a teacher of mathematics 
might have literary or dramatic talents, a biologist or teacher of geo- 
graphy might have an ear for music, and so on. Special abilities of this 
kind can only be fully used if the teacher also possesses the pedagogi- 
cal abilities. If a teacher's personality harmoniously includes a number 
of abilities with those of a teacher prevailing, we may say that he is a 
gifted pedagogue. Such a combination of abilities leads to high educa- 
tional achievements 


Stages in the Formation of Pedagogical Abilities 

Some rudimentary formation of pedagogical abilities may be ob- 
served in young children, especially if they are fortunate enough to be 
members of a large family where duties are strictly distributed and 
the life of the children is well regulated. Yet not all children happen 
to be under equally favourable conditions in their pre-school period. 
Thus we find three main stages in the formation of pedagogical abili- 
ties: while at school, while at a teacher training college, and while 
teaching. 

During school years favourable attitudes are formed for the develop- 
ment of professional tendencies, among them a tendency for pedago- 
gical activity. A schoolchild begins to see the essence of a teacher's 
profession and develops an interest in it through the process of helping 
his schoolmates with their tasks, as well as through active participation 
in the social life of his school or form and especially while taking part 
in the Pioneer and Komsomol activities. Through helping a school- 
mate a pupil begins to consider things from another person's point of 
view, a person listening to his explanation, and he tries to make his 
meaning as clear as possible. It is here that the elements of the power 
of observation and imagination are formed. The difficulties which these 
pupils encounter in helping their classmates develop their organizing 
ability and lead to an accumulation of psychological and pedagogical 
experience which enables them, even at this early stage, to achieve an 
individual approach to children, At the same time such qualities as 
self-control, sense of duty, and sympathy, so important for a school 
teacher, begin to develop. The formation of these abilities is not a 
direct result of the subjects these pupils themselves are taught. 

A new stage in the development of teaching abilities begins after the 
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student enters a teacher training college. During the period of train- 
ing he acquires scientific knowledge and an understanding of educa- 
tional problems. He forms pedagogical convictions and a dialectical 
materialistic world outlook. 


The Value of School Practice 

The forming of the students’ pedagogical inclination and their 
teaching abilities is greatly influenced by school practice. The students 
in their school practice find themselves in conditions which are very 
close to those of their future independent work. They are responsible 
for teaching a special subject, for introducing new material in accord- 
ance with the syllabus, and for deciding the pace at which the class 
can best work. They act as assistants to the regular teacher and work 
both with the class as a whole and with individual pupils. It is im- 
portant to have teaching practice early in the course because the need 
to solve concrete pedagogical problems gives added significance and 
understanding to their study of pedagogical theory. Similarly, it 
affords an invaluable opportunity to put the theory into practice. 
Teaching practice thus helps students to memorize new facts, it gives 
them a definite task and requires them to learn to control and direct 
their own behaviour and psychological activity. 

The more responsible a student's attitude to his teaching practice, 
the more difficulties he feels during the preparing of his lessons, the 
better lessons he gives. The converse is also true; those students who 
do not come across difficulties in the course of preparing their lessons 
generally show less satisfactory results. In the process of teaching the 
young teacher tries to equip himself for his future duties. Gradually 
he acquires the powers of observation, regulated attention, teaching 
imagination, and a sense of time. He learns how to prepare his lessons 
independently and how to mark pupils’ work. He profits from his 
mistakes and has an opportunity to eliminate his faults. School prac- 
tice is a source of new knowledge for the students both about the 
children’s peculiarities and about the best method of influencing them. 

During school practice the students arrive at some independent con- 
clusions which form their first pedagogic convictions. Those qualities 
in which they are deficient and developed in the course of practice. 
This development is not always even, but it becomes evident when the 
quality of the teaching practice of the same students is compared 
during different years. 

The most important stage in the forming of the individuality of the 
young teacher is his independent work at school. Here the teacher is 
made responsible for the training and education of the rising genera- 
tion and for the results of his work. He is given a chance to show his 
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own initiative and creative work. He has the opportunity, over a sub- 
stantial period, to observe schoolchildren and, according to their re- 
action, he can critically evaluate his own teaching capacities. What 
has begun in the process of school practice, that is, selection of psy- 
chological activities and the forming of pedagogical abilities, continues 
now with the added responsibility for the results of the work. He has 
to overcome his difficulties independently and put into practice the 
knowledge and skill he has acquired. 


Types of Teacher and Levels of Ability 

According to the way in which difficulties are overcome and the 
determination and speed with which teaching abilities are developed, 
three types of teacher may be distinguished. 

To the first type belong those teachers who, from the first year of 
their independent work, progress quickly and with confidence towards 
the mastery of pedagogical skill. Such a success is the result of many 
factors. These teachers have a strongly marked talent for teaching; 
they not only want to be a teacher but also an expert at their job in 
order actively to influence the schoolchildren’s world outlook, their 
will and character. They possess a high sense of responsibility and 
are prepared morally and psychologically for pedagogical work, 

Among them there are some who have been academically dis- 
tinguished and others who have been less successful. But all of them 
have benefited from their training. They thoroughly prepare their 
lessons at school. They get to know and use the available pedagogical 
experience. They remember and adapt the educational methods of 
their parents, their own teachers, and their personal experience at 
school. They recall the tactfulness, exactness, the sense of justice and 
humour, and the resourcefulness of those by whom they were taught. 
These young teachers, in short, make use of everything worth attention 
and try to avoid mistakes. 

However, not all teachers master their profession at once. The 
second kind are those teachers who acquire the necessary skill with 
some difficulty. The problems these teachers experience can be ac- 
counted for in several ways. Some of the reasons are: lack of know- 
ledge of their subject and pedagogical theory, indifference to their 
profession, lack of responsibility, ignoring critical remarks on the part 
of their colleagues, not sufficient use of books on the method of teach- 
ing, or absence of some of the more important qualities of a teacher. 
Teachers in this group have to learn after they take up employment, 
skills which those in the first group have mastered during training. 
But, though it takes them longer, they can, with determination, become 
competent teachers. Their indifference to their work disappears as 
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they strive to master their profession in the course of their independent 
work. With the help of the whole staff of their school they gradually 
acquire the necessary knowledge and pedagogical skill. Sometimes it 
may even take them as long as six or seven years to become efficient 
specialists. The decisive moment in the life of a young teacher is 
when he first becomes conscious of his vocation. As a rule this coin- 
cides with a period of serious difficulties stimulating the teacher's 
desire to overcome them. A certain sudden change then takes place 
in his development. This may occur during school practice or at some 
point during the first two or three years of teaching. 

There is a third type of teacher; those who. never achieve any high 
level in the development of their teaching abilities in spite of the fact 
that they are assisted and instructed. Among them there may be some 
with excellent teacher's certificates as well as some whose progress 
has been below average. Usually in this group are those whose school 
practice has been their only teaching experience before they start 
independent school work. Hence they lack knowledge of children 
who scare them and with whom they are unable to establish the right 
kind of contact. It is very difficult for these teachers to make any im- 
provement at all. They have to overcome their lack of abilities as well 
as their negative attitude to criticism by their betters. Deficient sense 
of duty, irresponsibility, aimlessness, and indifference to children and 
their individual peculiarities are great obstacles to the development of 
pedagogical skill, the more so if the young teacher is not even equipped 
with the necessary theoretical knowledge. Such teachers do not think 
seriously and deeply about their work; they just formally fulfil their 
duties. Educational activity therefore does not serve as a source of new 
experience for them. 

In some schools one may find teachers who once possessed a high 
level of skill and were much appreciated but who have gradually 
deteriorated. Such a loss of skill may occur if a teacher fails to keep 
abreast of the development of his subject and gives lessons using his 
old notes without adding any new matter to them, or if he ceases to be 
interested in children and no longer troubles to analyse their in- 
dividual peculiarities and to arrange his lessons accordingly. 

When a teacher realizes that he is losing his teaching skill he 
generally does his best to remedy the situation and, as a rule, succeeds 
in improving his work and recovering his former skill. However, he 
does not always find the courage to confess to his loss of teaching skill. 
Such teachers may then tend to blame their failures on their pupils. 
They may attribute their lack of success to defects in the background 
or early upbringing of the children. Such loss of teaching skill is 
usually followed by a disintegration of the pedagogical abilities. 
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Real masters of pedagogics may be characterized as follows: they 
consider their work of supreme importance; they scrupulously and 
strictly analyse their own activity, daily checking their successes; they 
leave no details to chance and nothing is superfluous; everything serves 
the main purpose which is the formation of a personality. They have a 
profound interest in the psychology of the child, the ability to discover 
his peculiarity and, on the basis of the stage he has reached, to guide 
his future development. Such teachers adapt their work according to 
their educational aims and the individual peculiarities of their pupils. 
It it typical of them that they constantly seek to deepen and improve 
their knowledge and to keep abreast of the modern developments in 
science, Such teachers always try to improve their method of teaching. 
They analyse critically every lesson and try out daring experiments in 
order to find better and more efficient methods. Experience becomes 
the source of new discoveries and a means of regulating their educa- 
tional work. 


The Need for Flexibility . 

At the same time, in the life of every good teacher there are periods 
when the whole orientation of their work should be revised and their 
knowledge of the subject they teach improved. These are moments of 
significant change in the development of their pedagogical abilities 
and occur at irregular intervals in the life of every teacher and 
may be brought about by various causes. They often coincide with 
some important events in the life of the country or the life of the 
school, In the light of these events the teacher revises his pedagogical 
work, summarizes his experience, and rearranges his activity in accord- 
ance with the new demands. In other instances, changes in the whole 
approach to teaching can result from a post-graduate course of studies 
which widens the pedagogical and political knowledge of the teacher. 
A book or paper, a new form of pupils, or new people may serve as 
the impetus to such a renewal of effort. A new stage in the develop- 
ment of the pedagogical abilities of Soviet teachers has been caused by 
the alteration of the whole system of public education. 

The ability of a teacher to rearrange his work in accordance with 
changed demands and with regard to the individual peculiarities of the 
children is a proof of his creative capacity; for it always takes a good 
deal of energy to make a new effort. 

N. V. KUZMINA. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Curriculum of British Teacher Training Courses: 
Analysis and Critique 


THE very word ‘training’ is significant. A job must be done, and some- 
one is not ready to do it. When we ask why the practitioner is not 
ready, the answers we get reflect the whole spectrum of assumptions 
about personality, society, and the nature of education as a dynamic 
process. There is no space to tackle all this tangle here. Nor can we 
possibly take proper account of the structure of school provision in 
the various countries of the world. We cannot, for example, pay 
attention to the question of ‘elementary’ education in relation to 
‘secondary’ schooling which follows it, or to ‘secondary’ schooling 
of a superior kind running parallel to it. But we must heed the direct 
relevance of social institutions and philosophical assumptions to any 
decision that may be made about teacher training, 

To bring the point home by shock treatment, we may recall that 
(according to some) no training whatever is necessary for proper 
teachers. These are the people who have been to university or to a 
religious seminary; and in virtue of the enlightenment there received 
they are entitled to hand on truth, understanding, and perennial values. 
Such facts as are associated with this process are adequately handled 
by being stated. If it is conceded that a technique may be involved, 
that is either acquired automatically by the practitioner or else made 
the responsibility of the poor pupils themselves, who pursue their 
teacher through the academic labyrinth in dwindling numbers at the 
risk of being cast into the outer darkness if they fail. This view, with 
a few concessions to modernity, has prevailed very widely among 
teachers in Gymnasien, lycées, licei, British public and grammar 
schools, and their equivalents throughout the world. 

Therefore, teacher training is for inferiors, Just how far inferior, 
and in what respects, depends almost entirely on the social pecking 
order prevalent in a country and on its techniques or criteria of segre- 
gation. In so far as these affect the course of a future teacher's studies, 
some indications of their possible variations must be given. Readers 
in Western Europe and North America should bear in mind that all 
the variants still exist in great strength in many countries, and perhaps 
also in remote corners of their own. 
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Teachers for the Masses under Early Industrialization—Assumptions 
and Effects 


The humblest kind of apprenticeship to teaching consists of simply 
staying on after completion of the elementary school course and 
helping the teacher. In Africa and Asia this practice is very wide- 
spread. The ‘stuff’ that the teacher has handed on is enough—though 
legislation sometimes carefully ensures that the apprentice must have 
completed the work of two or three grades beyond the age of 11 or so, 
It is in some ways an improvement on this simple plan if monitors or 
répétiteurs are made to master suitable items of the school curriculum 
for mass dissemination later. The wonders of this method in nine- 
teenth-century schools are well illustrated in contemporary British 
and French engravings. For all its faults it does embody the principles 
of chopping up the curriculum into manageable portions, of pre- 
digestion, and of mass communication. No one needs to be left out, 
and the educational ladder is there in embryo. For the factory-like 
technique we must blame the times rather than teachers, and also 
remember that the expansion of public schooling in the communist 
countries has revived there a demand and preference for mass class 
methods as distinct from the group or individualized methods of some 
other countries. There can be no doubt that teachers are sometimes 
much more efficiently trained for these somewhat crude methods than 
they are for the more difficult teacher relationships required by a 
more liberal programme. 

An extremely important social principle is involved in our evalua- 
tion of the methods just described. It hinges on whether we apply to 
the social field the implications of industrialization or not. The essen- 
tial characteristic of industrialization is to itemize and standardize 
parts of a commodity or process, so that huge quantities can be 
mechanically reproduced and distributed. Skills, too, are defined and 
circumscribed, although the principle of interchangeability also applies 
here wherever possible. Meanwhile, the ‘matter’ is regarded as inert 
or passive under the process. One positive advantage in the long run 
is that so much stuff is produced that there must be a multiplication 
of consumers, too. Their standards of expectation are raised—first 
quantitatively, and then perhaps in terms of quality. 

Teacher training was originally a by-product of industrialization. 
Popular education itself was initially a mass processing of mass popu- 
lations to make them more tractable by mass government, readier for 
mass employment in industrial processes, and eventually more amen- 
able to mass regulation of consumption. (In our own day this is 
achieved by the standardization of taste and leisure, or by the equally 
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certain ‘ predictions’ of fashion and market research.) Immeasurably 
emancipating though this process has turned out to be for the hitherto 
submerged populations that had once supplied muscle-power, but were 
henceforward cast for a different role in relation to much more 
efficient machinery, the stigma of automatism attached to mass edu- 
cation impairs our evaluation of both the worth and the possibilities 
of teacher training. Other factors also are involved, which derive from 
ancient theories of education and the ecclesiastical connexions of 
teaching. I have dealt with these elsewhere,’ and must concentrate 
here on the consequential evaluation of the elementary school teacher 
as a hack to be trained for an itemized role by hackneyed methods and 
by means of a required syllabus. 

Proper teachers (i.e. those in superior schools and universities) have 
almost universally enjoyed a different name and status. The growing 
demand of industry and commerce for greater quantities of secondary 
education caused its supply to be standardized and regulated (e.g. by 
State curricula and examinations or by the increasingly uniform de- 
mands of more independent universities); but the teachers, as producers 
of it, were exempt from demands for training as such. We should ask 
why. The reason is that the most obvious beneficiaries of industrializa- 
tion—the ruling mercantile classes—wanted the ancient prescription 
to prevail as before (though in greater abundance for themselves) with 
all the trappings of gentility, including the ‘gentleman’ role and the 
fastidiousness of culture générale. Of course they wanted a steady 
supply of increasingly skilled producers and purveyors, and they saw 
that this might lead to an expansion of the upper or middle social 
strata; but they did not want the social structure itself to be changed 
from its pre-industrial ‘self-evident’ form. Therefore, apart from ex- 
panding Gymnasien, lycées, and Public Schools to safeguard and 
multiply their own elegances, they could not envisage the need for 
training new middle classes afresh to cope with the social logic of 
industrialization. Consequently they could not contemplate a re- 
casting of the secondary teacher’s role, or any rehearsal for it better 
than that received in universities and prestige schools. 

The French revolutionary Convention had set up the Ecole normale 
supérieure, to be sure; but this was, and still is, a kind of super-univer- 
sity college where a largely pre-industrial prescription is doled out, 
though to an altered population. Throughout the nineteenth century 
abortive attempts were made in many quarters to raise elementary 
teacher training programmes to a reputable level, even by equating or 
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associating them somehow with universities °; but such endeavours 
on the part of the people’s champions cut no ice with those who had 
been properly educated without benefit of training. 

The most that the privileged conceded was that, though the poor 
and their teachers were uncouth and ignorant, they might reach up 
for civilization by dint of proficiency in general knowledge and the 
sensibilities of culture générale. The best device would be to let them 
buy or study their way to Olympus through the approved schools, or 
through a petit-bourgeois equivalent in some form of higher elemen- 
tary school. As things turned out, most of those who struggled 
through proper secondary schools in most countries were lost to the 
elementary teacher's profession, and became increasingly recruited 
from the alumni of higher elementary schools or their latter-day suc- 
cessors (e.g. the former cours compléméntaires of France and the 
Hogere Burgerschool of the Netherlands). 

The last two instances give us examples of modest secondary schools 
followed by teacher training in another institution. This may, never- 
theless, still be part of the primary school administration (as in France); 
it may have all the same threadbare ‘charity’ accoutrements, with 
prospective teachers referred to as ‘ pupils’ instead of “ students’ and 
addressed in the familiar singular like children. A still lower kind of 
provision is that of pedagogical schools, running parallel to, but always 
remaining inferior to, the real secondary schools. Recruitment of 
future teachers in these cases may be at about 11 years of age (as in 
Africa now and in Italy formerly); or it may come after some ‘ middle 
schooling’ (as in Italy now). To be in such a school—no matter what 
it may be called—depresses one with its palpable aura of inferiority. 
If selection devices are reliable, these teachers-to-be are inferior in 
terms of ability; they are certainly so socially and in terms of attain- 
ment, Their curriculum is a limited form of secondary education. 
Their final certificate still does not entitle them to university admission 
in many countries—though this may be an automatic consequence of 
real secondary school certificates—and if it does so now, that is often 
the result of recent changes. 

The practical training of nearly all such humble teachers on whom 
perhaps most elementary school children in the world rely, is re- 
stricted both academically and professionally. They are measured for 
‘correct’ knowledge of the few items in their store of learning; they 


2 See Derwent Coleridge's The Teachers of the People (1862); Earl Fortescue’s 
Public Schools for the Middle Classes (1864); and an 1885 Report quoted in the 
Cross Commission Report of 1888. Professor J. W. Tibble refers to all these 
in “ Universities and Training Colleges” in Education for Teaching, February 
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are drilled to present it in the undeviating talk-and-chalk tradition 
(i.e. if chalk is ventured upon); and after some observation and a very 
limited period of always supervised practice they enter provisionally 
upon the teaching career. Their instructors are generally secondary 
school teachers; and their inspectors are usually of a similar back- 
ground, primarily concerned to discover if they ‘ know their stuff ’. 

Dismal though this picture is, there is a gleam of implications for 
the future: the teachers are in secondary school! Their instructors 
and inspectors have sometimes (later, always) been to the university. 
In the less industrialized countries especially this has led to the in- 
clusion of more and more pre-university subjects in the curriculum 
(not least because the instructors never stop looking over their 
shoulders at the university where they would like to be). In turn this 
leads the post-war tendency to make primary school teachers’ prepara- 
tion into a full secondary school course (as in France, where it includes 
the baccalauréat) followed by ‘ pedagogy’ and some study of methods 
—nearly all theoretical, but increasingly including some practice. At 
last there is effective comparability with the secondary school; and 
as a teacher shortage is everywhere endemic, some teachers trained 
for primary (i.e. elementary) work may begin to teach in secondary 
schools. They show that they ‘know their stuff’ to a limited degree; 
and they know how to ‘ get it over’ rather well. 


Knowledge of Technique and Knowledge of Subject 

Knowledge of technique has always seemed more important in the 
Anglo-Saxon world—not only because of earlier industrialization but 
also because academic standards have often been so low. That was 
certainly true in Britain in the early nineteenth century, and in the 
early twentieth in the United States. Moreover, the very relegation of 
teacher preparation in some countries to the third level of secondary 
education (below the pre-university course and the pre-technological 
or technician level) has made some preoccupation with the mechanics 
of the job seem inevitable. From the very beginning of the moni- 
torial system, technique and itemization were inseparable from the 
learning process itself, ie. from knowledge as seen by the future 
teacher. The same thing in reverse was true from the employers’ 
standpoint as consumers of education in a processed form ready for 
factories and offices. Thus, ‘ payment by results ’—either in the nine- 
teenth-century British form or as now seen in New Zealand merit 
ratings—brings it home to the teacher that technique is very im- 
portant; whereas in France and other countries where inspectors mark 
teachers up for personal pay increases or decreases, there is more con- 
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cern with amounts of content, and children are blamed and kept down 
to ‘repeat a grade’ if they do not know enough. 

The ding-dong battle between technique and content in the train- 
ing of teachers (or their education, if you prefer the term) has, like 
many historic battles, missed the whole point. From our present tech- 
nological and social standpoint we recognize that civilization and 
education depend upon attitudes. These derive from our practically 
sharing in complementary responsibility which educates ‘as we go’ 
—teaching content and technique inseparably, and assessing both 
of them by criteria of responsible personal involvement in the 
dynamic social ecology of our progress. Thus technology is only a 
different (but not separate) aspect of culture; an incalculable array 
of different items of knowledge and skill must be widely and re- 
sponsibly contributed to any world-wide hypothesis of “understand- 
ing’. There can be no unique, external criterion of academic or social 
respectability—let alone perennial validity. Though these comments 
have direct relevance to our present-day assessment of teacher pre- 
paration for the future, they were inevitably far beyond the grasp 
of our Victorian forebears; and they are still overlooked by many 
arguing about teachers’ colleges and universities throughout the 
world, a 

To those who have not yet grasped the social implications of a 
technological revolution, techniques seem only to produce basically 
the same important consumer articles—but in greater quantity, and 
perhaps with such embellishments as cheapness or Romantic extrava- 
ganzas. It is the same essential article that counts. Thus art is made 
up of consumable artifacts. Technique does not educate or humanize; 
it merely provides the wherewithal for humane consumption in leisure 
far away from work, which is thought to be a dehumanizing brute 
necessity for some. True culture is remote from this. 

The implications for the teacher are obvious. Top teachers (such 
as those in universities) must be withdrawn researchers or aesthetes. 
Term-time obligations to their students are a regrettable intermission 
in their ‘real work’. The next best teachers are real scholars— 
specialists in an academic field, and actually rewarded in proportion 
as they satisfy this requirement, like the hierarchy of agrégés and 
capésiens in France. Under such a dispensation, even school inspectors 
are recruited competitively on the basis of academic distinction and 
knowledge of school law. By contrast, the deep regard for technical 
skill which developed in the United States as a consequence of mass- 
production industries that grew up during and after the Civil War has 
put a premium on ability to do things—and still more to improve 
things. Thus the teacher who really can do his job, and by his presenta- 
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tion help others to do their jobs better, tends to achieve a much higher 
valuation than the remote pedant. In the long run this has led to an 
oyer-esteem for ‘process’ as distinct from content—or indeed ques- 
tions of quality and orientation; but that difficulty must wait. At this 
point we must note that the tendency to up-grade technique is not so 
much a local invention of the United States as one inherent in the 
requirements of industrialization itself. To see this more clearly we 
may look back on the middle strata of teacher training. 

We saw that, from being a low-ranking secondary school pro- 
gramme, teacher preparation extended beyond that to become post- 
secondary. The French école normale surpasses the secondary cur- 
riculum, to which it is partly parallel, by roughly one or two years; 
and secondary school leavers can enter it for those years. In the Soviet 
Union, until 1954, four-year technicums trained prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers from the ages of 14 to 18. After 1954, only 
17-year-olds were admitted (on completion of the ten-year school); 
and the course was shortened to two years. Since that time there has 
been a rapid process of extension. The two-year pedagogical institution 
(pedagogicheskoe uchilishche) is being widely replaced by the peda- 
gogical institut with a four-year (and now a five-year) programme. 
This is now increasingly being opened not merely to secondary school 
teachers but to primary and kindergarten teachers, too. 

Such institutes are very definitely of university standard, and their 
diplomas are equivalent to university graduation, with which they are 
interchangeable. Furthermore, to make sure of a good supply of 
academically well-qualified teachers, all university students (except a 
few future researchers in physics and the like) are now required to 
take some ‘ pedagogy’ as part of their curriculum. In attending pro- 
fessional institutes rather than general universities, Soviet teachers 
are following the prevailing pattern of higher education in their 
country. Their courses are strongly academic; but they include 
theoretical studies of education and its context, as well as the theory 
and practice of appropriate methods. All Soviet courses at this level 
are directly related to future career need; but there is certainly no 
sacrifice of academic standards, and all are encouraged to improve on 
these during post-graduate life. In-service training is an extremely 
strong feature of the teaching career in the Soviet Union. 


The Forces of Change 

So, just as many engineering and managerial interests once thought 
appropriate to artisans have with the advance of technology now 
found their upper levels in the universities and post-graduate institutes 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and many 
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other countries, so the teaching profession, too, has risen from the 
monitorial practitioner’s status to university respectability. Even in 
the Old World, where university prerogatives are jealously guarded, 
this change has been facilitated by one or more of the following 
influences: (a) the ever-growing demand of technology for more and 
more trained people in unprecedented fields, and the association of 
‘ professional attitudes’ and of fundamental research with their train- 
ing; (b) the need for teachers of an intellectual and professional stature 
adequate to supply them; (c) the need to study and organize social de- 
velopment through such disciplines as economics, business administra- 
tion, and political science, and the recognition that education is one of 
these; (d) the growing investment of public funds in education as part 
of national well-being (if not security), and the need to ensure their 
efficient utilization at all levels, including university and technological 
teaching as well as secondary and primary. 

Indeed, just as doctors, lawyers, and other practitioners are ad- 
mitted to be capable of both profound learning and humane sensi- 
bility, along with competence and not in spite of it, so even teachers 
are recognized as being educable no less than trainable. The term 
‘teacher education’ and the blessings of graduate status have long 
been assigned to them in the United States; but then these dignities are 
conferred also on journalists, accountafts, salesmen, nurses, and some 
bizarre occupations—perhaps with justification. Non-Americans feel 
they must look behind the label to see what justification there is; and 
their misgivings are not assuaged when they note that other American 
graduates generally look with disdain on the graduates of teachers’ 
colleges and those who have majored in education or education- 
linked courses. The craving for ‘professionalism’ has led to the in- 
flation and sanctification, for example, of countless tedious courses 
in ‘routine classroom administration’ and their like, and the super- 
seding of music or language or literature by ‘Music Education ’, ‘ Eng- 
lish Education’, and so on ad nauseam. You have not really altered 
the nature and nurture of your monitors by packing their journey- 
men’s bags with a few university-style samples, or re-labelling subjects 
and skills. You are simply engaged upon a supermarket exercise— 
purveying things to your customers, and indeed helping to process 
them, without stopping to think if the advancing logic of our indus- 
trialized life requires quite a different orientation. 

The essence of professional responsibility inheres in personal in- 
tegrity—engaged in response to a social challenge, and informed both 
with rich insights and a sense of experimental orientation. No 
pedant, no crisp exponent of expertise, no glassy-eyed devotee of any 
orthodoxy can so qualify. Therefore, despite the traditional links with 
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ancient learning, Churches, and the minor roles of early industrializa- 
tion, the proper teacher for to-day must be one who sees himself as 
contributing momentously to unprecedented evolution. In the com- 
munist world this participation is strongly felt; but the direction is set 
by the Party. In other countries there can be no exemplar, no certain 


guide. 


Summary and Conclusion 

Early industrialization supposed that it dealt with inert matter 
which could be multiplied and processed by ‘recognizable’ people for 
a kind of blown-up pre-industrial world. Early public education made 
precisely the same mistake; and subsequently the alleged improvement 
of teachers’ training or education has all too often consisted of mere 
subject enlargement, social climbing, or preoccupation with the acci- 
dentals of technique. Basically necessary though these things have 
been on the way to our present responsibility, what really matters 
now is an awareness of that responsibility. 

That is why those who now review the essential curriculum of a 
teacher's preparation are concerned to represent knowledge and 
techniques as part—only part—of a living reality of change. Neither 
the teacher nor the school itself can be of the same stature in a world 
of television, advertising, and momentous opportunity. Children come 
from unprecedented homes; they pass through unprecedented training 
and careers to expectations beyond the teacher's effective cognisance. 
Their experience has made them strangers to the teacher—and some- 
times to their parents. Their consumer expectation also belongs to a 
different world. Most of them will marry within five or six years of 
leaving school, and their patience may have vanished long before that 
time. Potential teachers are now creamed off into alternative profes- 
sions as never before; and in education itself they are less likely to stay 
in schools for juveniles. School is relatively diminished, of increas- 
ingly conditional value, and in growing need of after-school fulfilment. 

For all these reasons, despite welcome research into methods and 
classroom situations, the ultimate diffusion of social responsibility to 
worker-citizens in a whole succession of critical occasions demands 
that the teachers who help them shall be alerted to a changing life— 
conditionally, with subsequent review, and with the sense of being 
partners rather than ‘ external’ practitioners. 

EDMUND KING. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Comparative Perspectives on Teacher Training, 
illustrated by Japan and England 


A COMPARATIVE approach to the study of teacher training implies the 
following procedures: comparison of the teacher training systems of 
two or more countries; determining the differences and similarities; and 
analysing the causes of these differences and similarities. Through this 
approach one can see the nature of the problems in teacher training 
from a point of view beyond national boundaries, and can eventually 
gain an insight into the heart of the problems which individual 
countries face. 


Patterns of Teacher Training _ 

In a discussion of the problems of teachers, one must note the 
existence of two groups of teachers; elementary and secondary. (Here 
we will not deal with teachers in colleges or universities.) This is also 
true in the discussion of teacher training, and, taking into account this 
fact, one can set up two kinds of patterns of teacher training; a dual 
pattern and a unified pattern. 

The dual pattern of teacher training can be found in European 
countries and countries influenced by European practices. In this pat- 
tern the training of the two groups for the teaching profession is pro- 
vided in separate institutions different from each other, not only in the 
level and content of training but also in social status. The institutions 
for the training of elementary teachers are variously named normal 
schools, pedagogical institutes, or training colleges. However, they are 
not different in the standard of professional training they provide, 
which is at, or a little above, the level of secondary education with 
some general education and intensive and often narrow pedagogical 
training. The institutions for secondary teachers in a dual pattern are 
universities, where the students receive the academic training suited 
for the liberal professions as well as some kind of pedagogical training. 
The universities and their products, the secondary teachers, enjoy 
higher social status than the normal schools and their products, the 
elementary teachers. 

This is the legacy of the old dual systems of education, in which a 
sharp distinction existed between elementary teachers for the lower 
classes and secondary teachers for the élite of society. The degree of 
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the distinction is related to the amount of progress towards unification 
of the school systems, and therefore in those countries where the 
unification of the school system is in progress the trend is towards 
raising the training institutions for elementary teachers to a status 
similar to that for secondary teachers. In this dual pattern, however, 
the training institutions for elementary teachers, though their level of 
education reaches that of the universities, are not included within the 
universities which are places for training for the liberal professions. 
And thus it is hard for the elementary teachers in this dual pattern to 
acquire the same social status as that of the secondary teachers. 

The unified pattern is current in the United States and other coun- 
tries which have been influenced by American education. In this pat- 
tern, the training of both elementary and secondary teachers is pro- 
vided within the universities and institutions of a similar status. There 
may exist small independent colleges which send their graduates 
mostly to elementary schools, but nevertheless these colleges provide 
the same standards of general and professional education and grant the 
first university degree. In fact, even in this unified pattern, there exists 
an educational and social distinction between the two institutions for 

_ elementary and secondary teachers respectively, but ideally both in- 
: stitutions have the same standing within the university system. 
alt must be noted, however, that the above classification of teacher 
-training into two patterns can be used only to explain the general 
picture. This is particularly true at the present time, when most coun- 
gies are in process of reforming their systems of teacher training in 
one way or another. In fact, the system of each country shows itself 
as a variation of one of these patterns, but it is not possible to make 
any generalizations concerning the way in which countries are adopt- 
ing either one of these patterns. The kind of adaptation depends upon 
the needs of the individual country concerned. 


Historical Background 


Historically the Japanese system of teacher training was of the dual 
pattern, and it was only in 1947 that it was drastically reformed into 
the unified pattern. In this respect one can see many similarities be- 
tween the Japanese and English systems in the pre-World War II period. 

The Japanese teacher training system in the modern sense was first 
established by the Government Ordinance on the School System in 
1872, which organized universal elementary schools and selected 
secondary schools. The same ordinance required that elementary 
teachers should be over the age of 20 and graduates of normal schools 
or of secondary schools; and that the secondary teachers should be 
over the age of 25 and graduates of universities. Later, in 1886, a 
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separate regulation for normal schools was promulgated and the state 
normal schools became the only institutions for the qualification of 
elementary teachers. The normal schools recruited their students from 
higher elementary school graduates and gave them four years of pro- 
fessional training. 

For the secondary teachers the same regulations set up higher normal 
schools which, although primarily intended for the training of elemen- 
tary school teachers, shared the task of producing secondary teachers 
with the universities. There were several changes in the normal school 
courses and university training after the establishment of the training 
system, but the organization of training into separate systems for 
elementary and secondary teachers was not changed until 1947. 

In England the first attempt to provide training for elementary 
teachers in a public system was made by Kay-Shuttleworth in 1846, 
when he established the pupil-teacher system combined with normal 
schools or training colleges. As the national system of elementary 
education developed, and particularly after 1902 when the local 
authorities were empowered to establish and maintain training col- 
leges, the training colleges became an essential part of the public 
educational system and supplied it with an army of elementary school 
teachers. After 1902, the training colleges recruited their students 
from among the pupils of grammar schools and gave them two years’ 
training. For the secondary teachers, particularly those for grammar 
schools, a university degree alone was held to be sufficient qualification, 
although pedagogical training has more recently been included in the 
university training course. It was in 1890 that the universities organ- 
ized training departments for teachers, at first called day training col- 
leges and later reorganized as departments of education. When the 
Education Act of 1902 established the state system of secondary educa- 
tion, many teachers were recruited from among the graduates of these 
institutions, where they received three, and later four, years’ training 
including both academic and pedagogical training. 

Thus we see that both in Japan and England there existed two 
separate training institutions for elementary and secondary teachers 
which differed from each other at many points. First, there were dif- 
ferences in the level of education; secondary level or a little above for 
elementary teachers and a university education for secondary teachers. 
Secondly, there was a difference in the degree of governmental control. 
The training of elementary teachers in both countries was under the 
strict control of the government, which regulated the conditions of 
of entrance and graduation or certification of the students. In the case 
of Japan, strict government control extended over the whole training 
at normal schools, while in England the government control tended to 
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decrease towards the beginning of this century. In this respect the 
universities, even in Japan, enjoyed almost complete freedom for train- 
ing teachers, subject only to the general requirements for the teach- 
ing certificates established by the government. Here one must note that 
in English private schools anyone could teach without a government 
certificate, and in fact many teachers even now work at private schools 
without certificates. 

Finally, the social background of students differed between the two 
systems for elementary and secondary teachers. In both countries the 
normal schools or training colleges for elementary teachers recruited 
their students mostly from the lower classes, while the universities 
tended to recruit their students from among the middle or upper 
classes, The social background of the students, combined with the 
level of education and governmental control, and also such factors as 
salaries and teaching conditions, the administrative control and the 
social composition of the students determined the social esteem of the 
professions in which they would eventually be engaged. Thus the 
division of the training system into two groups worked not only func- 
tionally according to the age of the students, but also socially for the 
status of the teaching profession, 


Post-war Reforms 


Both Japan and England implemented great changes in the system of 
teacher training immediately after World War II. This was part of a 
reform of the educational system as a whole which resulted from great 
political and social changes in the countries, Needless to say, the situa- 
tions differed from each other. In Japan the reform was the result of 
defeat and it was initiated by the cccupation authority, while in Eng- 
land the reform was the outcome of victory and was spontaneous. 
This does not mean that the Japanese people did not want reform. On 
the contrary, they welcomed it, but the direction and methods were 
not necessarily completely what they would have wished themselves. 
In other words the Japanese post-war reform was not the natural 
development from what Japan had done before the reform, while the 
English reform was a continuation of what England had achieved. 
Accordingly, the reform in Japan was more drastic than that in Eng- 
land, or at least the reforms made a stronger impact on the Japanese 
than on the English. This difference in the attitudes of the people had 
a significant effect on later developments, particularly in Japan. 

__ The post-war reform of teacher training in both countries sought to 
improve the quality of both primary and secondary school teachers. 
The elementary teachers, who had hitherto been technicians, were now 
required to be educated professionals with a broader background of 
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preparation, The expansion of secondary education also required an 
increased number of highly qualified teachers, The old distinction 
between elementary education for the lower classes and secondary 
education for middle or upper classes disappeared. Accordingly, the 
elementary teachers (now renamed in England ‘ primary ') and second- 
ary teachers were expected to have equal status. The training system 
had to cope with this expectation. 

Taking into account these demands, it was the universities that were 
expected to accept the major responsibility for teacher training in both 
countries. In England, the universities had been intimately concerned 
with training for the teaching profession as a whole even in the pre- 
war period. In the early decades of this century the universities 
demonstrated their competence in teacher training through the accom- 
plishments of their departments of education. As a result, the Joint 
Examination Boards were set up in 1926 under the leadership of the 
universities in co-operation with the training colleges and local authori- 
ties in the university areas. The boards which were delegated power 
from the central government determined the curriculum of the affili- 
ated training colleges and examined their students for the teaching 
certificates. Through this organization, the university sought to bring 
high academic standards and academic freedom into the training 
colleges. 

In Japan the universities played no comparable role in the training 
system as a whole. On the contrary, the training of the elementary 
teachers was monopolized by the normal schools, which had no con- 
nexion with the universities and were under strict governmental con- 
trol. And even the training of secondary teachers, which was originally 
entrusted to the universities, came increasingly to be entrusted to the 
higher normal schools under the direct control of the government. 

These differences in the role of universities resulted from the dif- 
ferences in the purpose and function of teachers in the two countries. 
Reflecting the political systems of the countries, Japan expected 
teachers to be obedient to their superiors while England wanted 
teachers to be independent. Therefore the universities, which were 
places of liberal education for independent men, were excluded from 
the process of teacher training by the Japanese Government, while in 
England they were encouraged by the government to assist the train- 
ing system as a whole. 

The Japanese post-war reform in 1947 established a unified school 
system, and accordingly it established a training system of the unified 
pattern, The former higher institutions, including universities, higher 
normal schools and normal schools, were reorganized into universities 
and colleges and the training for both elementary and secondary 
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teachers is now provided in the universities. The former normal schools 
have been transformed into faculties of education and of liberal arts, 
or into independent colleges of liberal arts. They provide four years’ 
undergraduate courses, including liberal or general education and pro- 
fessional training for elementary and junior secondary teachers. In 
the new system, general education is particularly emphasized in order 
to make future teachers well-rounded educated men. This is why the 
teacher training faculties adopt, in many cases, the name of liberal 
arts faculties or colleges. The secondary teachers are trained profes- 
sionally in the departments or faculties of education which provide 
pedagogical training for students who receive their academic training 
in other departments or faculties. In some universities, the depart- 
ments or faculties of education provide research courses in education 
both at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 

The English post-war reform is in a sense a continuation of the pre- 
war development. Instead of the Joint Examination Boards, the new 
area training organizations, the institutes of education, have been set 
up centred on a university. Except in Cambridge, the institutes are 
part of the universities and, in fact, are the university schools of educa- 
tion. They aim at concentrating all the forces and facilities, including 
the university departments of education, the training colleges, and local 
education authorities into one administrative organization, improving 
the training schemes of the affiliated teacher training colleges and 
serving as a centre of research and information on education for 
teachers and the public. The pattern of training in England is thus 
fundamentally still a dual one. There are two separate training institu- 
tions; three years’ training for primary teachers and four years’ train- 
ing for secondary teachers. The English system, however, is moving 
towards the unified pattern. Through the institutes of education, most 
training colleges are affiliated with the universities. The extension of 
the course of the training colleges from two to three years which took 
place in 1960 means that the duration of the college course is now the 
same as that required for most first degrees, As a matter of fact, there 
Were, even before the post-war reform, many training college graduates 
who studied for the London External degree while receiving their 
training. The extension of the course to three years gives the students 
more time for academic or liberal education as well as professional 
education, 


The Present Situation 


_ Nearly fifteen years have passed since the post-war reform took place 
in the two countries. It may be too early to pass judgment on their 
results, but even taking into account this short period certain positive 
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effects are clearly discernible. The training of teachers at the university 
level in Japan is preparing a new teacher with broader and more 
independent professional capacities. The establishment of the depart- 
ments or faculties of education, particularly those with graduate 
courses, has resulted in the development of research in education, 
which in turn has contributed to the improvement of the professional 
training of teachers. 

In England a favourable result of the reform, as noted by several 
English experts, has been the establishment of institutes of education 
and the bringing of training colleges into organic relationship with the 
universities. The contact with universities has brought strength to the 
training colleges and provided a new stimulus to their curriculum and 
students’ life. Furthermore, the affiliation of the training colleges with 
the universities has had a favourable effect in increasing the profes- 
sional esteem of the elementary teachers. The general recognition of 
the responsibility of the universities for teacher training has also re- 
sulted in the development of the university departments of education. 

At the same time there are certain criticisms made of the present 
training system of the two countries. It is still true that there are 
differences in the quality and social esteem of institutions which train 
elementary teachers and those which train secondary teachers. As to 
the criticism of the quality, it depends on what kind of quality is 
expected. Concerning academic quality, the general standards of the 
students in training colleges or faculties are held to be lower than in 
other university faculties such as law or medicine. This criticism of 
the students’ quality may be a reflection of the relatively low academic 
esteem of the study of education on which the professional training 
for the teachers is based. In Japan, the departments or faculties of 
education have had difficulty in establishing themselves on an equal 
footing with other faculties, even though they are granted the same 
statutory status as the others. In England it may take a long time 
before the training colleges are generally accorded equal status with 
the universities. 

There is another important criticism made against the present system 
of teacher training in Japan. This concerns the moral quality of the 
teachers which the new systems have produced. It has often been said 
that the present system has failed to produce teachers with adequate 
moral preparation for the profession. Many students have received 
training without having any firm intention of becoming teachers, and 
many graduates who have received teaching certificates have not 
entered the profession. This criticism is partly based on the fact that 
the present system does not require the students to pledge their future 
service to the profession, and education in the new training faculties, 
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‘the faculties of liberal arts, has often resulted in awakening the stud- 
ent’s interest in fields other than the teaching profession. This criticism 
is often based on outdated attitudes towards teacher training. The 
traditional system recruited students from among the better elements 
of the lower classes and gave them a rigid and narrow training in 
isolated institutions, while the present system recruits students from 
among all levels of society and trains them in the liberal tradition of 
the universities. Thus there is a wide difference between the traditional 
concept of professional quality and the present one. And it is the 
former that the post-war reform challenged. Therefore, one can see 
that the present criticism is a part of the counter-challenge against the 
post-war reform. 

In 1958 the Japanese Central Advisory Council on Education of the 
conservative government, in the light of this criticism, recommended 
the establishment of separate colleges of education. The colleges would 
be the only institutions for the training of qualified elementary and 
junior secondary teachers, and be under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Education with regard to curriculum, discipline, and the 
certification of students. In the proposed plan other universities would 
be allowed to train students for the teaching profession, but the 
graduates would be examined by the state before receiving full certi- 
fication. The recommendation has aroused much criticism among the 
teaching profession and the universities, It has been well received 
only by some sections of the faculties of education which were hitherto 
normal schools. The proposal has not been adopted as the official 
policy of the government. 

This background may help to explain the present Japanese system of 
training. Although it is fundamentally of the unified pattern, it has 
retained some elements of the dual one. This is also true of the English 
system, which has been moving towards unification though funda- 
mentally it is still of the dual pattern. By examining the way in which 
these two countries have adapted the pattern, certain insights can be 
gained. It is important, at the same time, to remember that specific 
problems can be revealed only by detailed studies. 

T. KOBAYASHI. 


SECTION II G 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHER TRAINING 


To-pay it is increasingly difficult to reach consensus on what con- 
stitutes the ‘ideal’ teacher. World-wide debates about teacher train- 
ing reflect dissatisfaction with a state of affairs which had its origins 
in the nineteenth century. There is substantial agreement, to be sure, 
on one point—intending teachers should be trained. Even the most 
severe critics of teacher training programmes assume that some form 
of training (which some may wish to call “education ’) is necessary 
Unfortunately, emphasis in the debates is often placed on means rather 
than ends; on organizational details rather than on the viability of 
some basic concepts. Yet in this present period of rapid and radical 
change the need is great to re-think and reformulate what should be 
the teacher’s role and how he should be trained. The danger is that 
attempts will be made to solve on the basis of old assumptions, the 
new problems arising in education as a result of the traumatic changes 
which have occurred in the world during the last quarter of a century. 

Certainly, when automation has become more than a distant pipe- 
dream, some of the traditional dichotomies between mental work and 
manual labour and between ‘liberal’ education and vocational train- 
ing have become irrelevant. Yet these distinctions have become en- 
shrined in institutions all over the world. ‘Liberal’ or ‘subject-matter’ 
courses and the institutions in which they are provided are reputable, 
the approach broadening and worthy of consideration by the best 
brains. The same tradition condemns professional subjects as narrow- 
ing, superficial, and attractive, if at all, only to the less able.* On the 
other hand, those who believe with Dewey that vocational studies can 
and should be made the basis of a truly liberalizing education are faced 
with the problem of working out detailed theories on which new 
methods and programmes can be based.* They are also confronted 
with the built-in inertia and, indeed, open opposition of systems of 
education and teacher training which have evolved slowly and pain- 
fully over the centuries. 


1 For example, see R. M. Hutchens, The Higher Learning in America (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1936). 

2 Attempts to reform Soviet education are meeting difficulties of this kind; see 
Brian Holmes, “ Polytechnical Education in the U.S.S.R.”, Bulletin of Institute of 
Physics (1961). 
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In this process the introduction of elementary schooling for the 
masses constituted a change out of which most of the present problems 
in teacher training have grown. Before education was extended to 
more than a carefully selected and small minority of the population, 
the practical task of preparing teachers was not very great. In general 
it was held that it should be similar to that provided in the universities 
for lawyers, physicians, and clerics. Even the more advanced views of 
men like Mulcaster, Ratke, and Comenius, and those of the Jesuits and 
even the Christian Brothers, should be seen in this context. Training 
within the universities for the professions was reputable. Successful 
completion of the course of studies in the Faculty of Arts in the 
medieval universities bestowed on a person a licence to teach—per- 
haps regarded then as a very great privilege. Such persons went into the 
Latin schools. The teachers in the vernacular schools of the eighteenth 
century came from vastly different backgrounds; they were, according 
to Cubberley, more “ sextons, choristers, beadles, bell-ringers, grave- 
diggers, shoe-makers, tailors, pensioners, and invalids than teachers” * 
Training was needed. But what form should it take? On the whole, 
another concept of professional training was accepted as appropriate, 
namely that which associated training more closely with the practice 
than the principles of a trade or craft. Apprenticeship presupposed 
learning basic skills on the job and under the close supervision of a 
master craftsman. 

Since the development of universal systems of education few people 
have been quite sure whether all teachers should be regarded as mem- 
bers of the same profession and trained accordingly, or even whether 
some of them needed any training at all. Until recently the organiza- 
tion of teacher training in most countries indicated that different 
policies were accepted for the two groups of teachers. Professional 
training was regarded as unnecessary for those who intended to teach 
in academic secondary schools. For the rest, a modified form of ap- 
prenticeship was thought to be desirable. Perhaps under present con- 
ditions the most pressing problem is to hasten the process of unifying 
these two virtually separate systems of teacher training. Present 
debates, of course, suggest that this point of view is not acceptable to 
everyone. 


Present Conditions 


Nevertheless, in the post-war world the re-organization of teacher 
training has been discussed vigorously. There are a number of reasons 
for this. Some of them are political. It is expedient at present to pay 


*E. P. Cubberley, The History of Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1948), p. 446. 
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lip service at least to education both as a panacea and as a human right. 
Since the end of the war there has been a renewal of faith in education 
as the agency of political stability and economic development. Peace 
and plenty could be assured, it was thought by some of the participants 
at the conference at which UNESCO was launched, by tackling the 
world-wide problem of illiteracy.‘ Other members pointed out that 
literacy itself was not, and could not be, a guarantee of peace. Nor was 
it quite clear to them how standards of living could be raised in coun- 
tries in which thousands were living on the verge of starvation. In spite 
of these reservations, faith in the efficacy of education as an instrument 
of human progress was widely proclaimed. 

In some respects, however, the acceptance of education as a basic 
human right has had a more profound effect on educational policy. Not 
for the first time was this belief proclaimed, but it gained force, and in 
many countries became one of the benefits promised to the masses in 
a post-war world in which imperialism was to be banished and all 
human rights respected. There are, of course, three significant levels 
at which this promise becomes important. In the economically very 
advanced countries the promise has certainly been given practical 
expression at the primary stage, and up to the age of 14, 15, or even 
beyond. Indeed, in several countries the practical issue now concerns 
higher education. In the United States of America everybody expects, 
and indeed is expected, to go to college. Certain obstacles make the 
ideal unattainable, yet each year half the students graduating from 
USS. high schools proceed to an institution of higher learning. This 
process of expansion has, of course, undoubtedly changed the char- 
acter of higher education. y 

The principle has also been conceded in many European countries, 
Thus, influential groups hold that the size of the British universities 
should be restricted only on academic grounds, Financial obstacles 
should not prevent anyone from embarking on a university career 
who is qualified to do so and thought to be capable of benefiting. 
Generous financial aid to students is designed to ensure this. Concepts 
of what constitutes ‘knowledge’ and what standards of attainment 
should be maintained continue to mobilize resistance to policies of 
wholesale university expansion (or at least to the success rates within 
them) not only in Britain but in Europe generally. This reservation on 
the principle of higher education as a human right means that the ex- 
pansion of higher education based on economic needs is likely to take 
place outside the universities in institutions with more specific aims. 

Evidently the pressures to expand higher education are greater in 


4 UNESCO, Fundamental Education (Macmillan, New York, 1947). 
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countries where there has not only been general acceptance of the 
principle that the prolongation of compulsory education is desirable, 
but also where resources have made this policy feasible. The battle to 
extend primary and secondary education to all having been won, more 
graduates from the secondary schools want to continue their studies. 
Under these circumstances questions of policy arise in higher education 
which are still being faced in the less fortunate countries at the second- 
ary, and even at the primary levels, The big issue in many African 
and Asian countries is how to achieve in practice the ideal of universal 
primary education. Lack of real resources—of capital, equipment, and 
labour—makes success in the forseeable future problematical. Yet the 
aspirations of millions of parents for their children have been raised 
beyond the acquisition of primary education. They expect opportuni- 
ties at the secondary and even tertiary levels, but what forms they 
should take are hotly debated. 

The principle of education as a human right, nevertheless, implies 
an expansion of education at one or all of the three stages. A general 
feature of the post-war world has added to the difficulties of achieving 
it—assuming certain desirable patterns of pupil teacher ratios, There 
has been an explosion of population which has meant that until now 
the proportion of the world’s population of school age is rising steadily. 
In some countries like India the percentage of the juvenile population 
has risen to the fantastic figure of almost 40.* But everywhere the 
problem exists, even in countries where improved medical services 
have not quite the same effect. The nineteen-thirties were years dur- 
ing which birth-rates dropped in most European and North American 
countries. This fact, together with the losses sustained during the war 
and the greater attraction of other occupations subsequently, has re- 
duced the size of the group of potential teachers,* There are, in short, 
too few teachers, 

Undoubtedly many educators and laymen think the solution lies in 
the recruitment of more teachers, Behind this belief there is often the 
tacit assumption that, whatever the teachers’ quality and methods of 
training them, certain pupil-teacher ratios are desirable and should 
determine the targets for teacher recruitment—no more than forty 
pupils in a primary school class, thirty in secondary school classrooms, 
and perhaps ten in a university teacher's tutorial group. This assump- 
tion in fact implies a great many others -about the teacher's role and 
his methods of teaching. Yet it is apparent that, if established concepts 


* See, for example, India 1960 (Publications Division, Mini f Information 
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prevail about the kind of work a teacher should perform and the 
manner in which it should be carried out, then the explosion of popu- 
lation and the belief in education as a human right imply that an 
increase in the total number of teachers is necessary. And throughout 
the world to-day the shortage of teachers is recognized. All too often, 
e.g. in the United Kingdom, United States of America, France, Turkey,’ 
emergency measures are taken to reduce the gap between supply 
and demand, The wisdom of adopting such a policy in any country 
is questionable, but it seems the height of folly to accept it in the 
economically advanced countries where a second explosion—that of 
knowledge—has thrown great strains on the traditional system of 
teacher training. 

Obviously, the degree to which this explosion of knowledge finds 
practical expression in a society will help to determine the kind of 
teachers in greatest demand. In the economically advanced countries 
further economic progress is thought to depend on the production of 
more and more scientists and technologists, Certainly there is felt to 
be an acute shortage of teachers qualified in the natural sciences and 
mathematics, But the political implications of the explosion of know- 
ledge are no less important. A view, incidentally which would have 

ps been shared by Sir Michael Sadler, His reservations about the 
successful harnessing of the German educational system to industrial 
and commercial development in that country during the late nineteenth 
century seem relevant to-day when such emphasis is being placed on 
the economic benefits of educational investment, The point is that at 
present too few practising teachers are able cither to contribute to the 
production of scientists and technologists or to interpret for their 
pupils—at least in understandable terms—the modern world, Indeed, it 
might be argued that without an adequate background in the natural 
sciences no teacher is able to make much sense of this world. Any 
policy designed to furnish enough teachers regardless of the adequacy 
of their scientific background seems fraught with long-term dangers. 

In the less economically advanced countries this problem is perhaps 
less acute, The skills which served the teacher well in the past may 
serve him well to-day in Africa and Asia. That is to say, simple literacy 
remains one of the major objectives of school systems there. It is 
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apparent, however, that scientists and technologists in increasing 
numbers are needed, and that as the subsistence-agricultural nature of 
the economy of these countries changes the demand will increase. 
Politically, however, the need for teachers capable of interpreting the 
modern world is already apparent. Democratic institutions and mass 
media of communication have thrown special responsibilities on 
teachers everywhere. The nature of the shortage of ‘ qualified ’ teachers 
is, nevertheless, somewhat different from that being experienced in 
Europe, North America, and other parts of the world. 

On present standards, then, were the market to operate freely there 
would be an overall shortage of teachers and an acute shortage of those 
with special qualifications and knowledge. All too often the emergency 
measures taken to equate the supply of teachers with the demand have 
effectively reduced the bargaining power of teachers, kept salaries 
artificially low, and lowered the general level of ability of the persons 
attracted to the profession. Economists are quick to point out that the 
amount of money put into education has always been greater than if 
the market had operated freely. On the other hand, the strength of 
teachers to determine the terms of entry into their profession de- 
clined sharply when governments began to establish schools for the 
masses. This lack of control over entry distinguishes the teaching pro- 
fession from those of law, medicine, and the church. The result is that 
the most important basis of professional power, esoteric knowledge * 
cannot be easily built up among teachers, Until they possess such 
knowledge their status as professional people will be low. It is, of 
course, not difficult to suggest reasons for this vicious circle. The basis 
of knowledge on which the strength of the medical profession rests 
are the natural sciences. The social sciences, on which the teaching 
profession should draw, are much less weli developed. The tests of 
sickness or of health, too, are more obvious than those which can be 
applied in education. New media of communication are competing 
with the teacher, and indeed from some points of view making him 
obsolete. He no longer possesses skills and knowledge which cannot be 
acquired elsewhere. 


The Dual System 


The lack of unity within the teaching profession also weakens it. 
Everywhere elements of the distinction between “elementary ’ school 
teachers and secondary school masters remain to reduce the profes- 
sion’s effectiveness in dealing with the political and social forces which 
Operate on it as they do on any of the professions, These differences 
find expression not only in the methods of training. The forms of 
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financial and administrative control frequently differ; so, too, do the 
forms of academic control—though often less radically. Each system 
of teacher training has its own set of relationships with the compulsory 
education system, and each has its own place in the pattern of higher 
education, Methods of recruiting students to each of the systems may 
vary; formal requirements for entry differ. Certification procedures at 
the end of the course may differ, too, and members of the teaching 
staff in the two types of institutions may have quite different quali- 
fications, The reform of teacher training practically everywhere is 
thus rendered more difficult than it might otherwise be. 

Everywhere to-day modern systems are modified versions of a basic- 
ally European prototype. There were, to be sure, differences between 
the three major systems—the French, German, and English. These 
differences are also reflected in the institutions which have grown up 
in other parts of the world under the influence of one or other of these 
nations, The influence has been felt in a number of ways, either as the 
result of empirical policies, or, as in Meiji Japan, as the result of 
conscious borrowing from Europe or North America. Nor should it be 
supposed that either the American or Russian models are other than 
modified versions of the original. 

In this prototype pupils from the traditional secondary schools pro- 
ceeded to the universities, received their degrees, and returned to teach 
in schools of the type from which they were drawn. Elementary school 
teachers were, on the other hand, products of the elementary schools. 
Separate training establishments were created for such teachers, and 
the staff in these normal schools were often themselves experienced 
teachers from the elementary school system. The two systems, indeed, 
had few points of contact. Each had its own clientele; each recruited 
students and staff from different socio-economic groups; each had its 
own pattern of attitudes and theories about education; and each had 
its own place in the hierarchy of social institutions. This separation, 
no doubt, too sharply drawn here, dominated the relationships which 
existed between the teacher training institutions and other institutions 
within the educational pattern. Any reform of teacher training involves 
changing a whole network of relationships. In principle, the problem 
of unification may not be insuperable. In practice, the task is difficult 
because vested interests find good reasons for maintaining many 
aspects of the status quo. 

Thus, there are certain features common to the problem of profes- 
sional unity in every country. The forces of expansion are also some- 
what similar. These remarks should not be taken to imply that the 
problems of re-organizing teacher training are identical. National atti- 
tudes about education are by no means the same. The dichotomy 
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between ‘liberal’ education and vocational training is, for example, 
less sharp in the U.S.A. than in Europe.’ Some attitudes are common 
to all nations of Europe whatever the poitical outlook of their govern- 
ment, Communist governments, to be sure, are struggling at the 
moment to bring mental and manual work more closely together.’ 
Yet there are differences within Europe, too, Many, if not most, 
Frenchmen are not prepared to subscribe to all the theories of educa- 
tion which most Englishmen would willingly accept. These attitudes 
have affected practice, and still do. Patterns of education, including 
teacher training, differ in spite of some important common elements. 
The problems of institutional reform are in part determined by the 
precise relationships which exist within any country between teacher 
training institutions and other parts of the system of education and 
between education and other socio-political institutions. Finally, the 
effects of the explosions of knowledge and of populations will differ 
in their effects on educational systems throughout the world, 

Proposals to re-structure teacher training are not everywhere the 
same, either. But just as there are common problems which find unique 
expression in particular countries, so many of the solutions proposed 
reveal similarities. The object of a comparative study through case 
studies like those presented in this section is to reveal the general 
nature of a problem, show how in various countries it takes on a par- 
ticular form, and then make clear that, although the solutions offered 
differ in detail, they have certain common features. 


Administration and Control 

At least four groups can be said to have been concerned with the 
control of teacher training. In their role of the guardians of education, 
the churches were among the first to establish institutions for the 
training of teachers, In Catholic countries, for example, the Jesuits 
provided for secondary school teachers what the Christian Brothers 
hoped to provide for the elementary schools, Private individuals also 
contributed to the development of teacher training. In Germany, 
Francke's institution at Halle gained the attention of Frederick William 
of Prussia, and it was there that secondary teacher training was later 
first organized as an important part of the state school system. By the 
nineteenth century the stage was set in many countries for a battle 
between church and state for the control of education, including 
teacher training, and particularly that of elementary school teachers. 


"John Dewey, for example, was constantly advocating the possibilities of 
making vocational studies the core of a sound general education. 
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Secular control was either exercised by the national government or by 
the local authorities. Often the elementary schools were the responsi- 
bility of the latter, the academic secondary schools the responsibility 
of the former. De jure state control of academic secondary schools 
should not be taken to mean that it is always effective. A fourth 
group, the universities, tended to dominate these schools whatever the 
legal positions of church, national government, and local authority. 

The academic secondary school systems tended to be insulated from 
local politics by virtue of their close attachment to the universities. 
For the same reason they were able, more effectively than the elemen- 
tary systems, to resist pressure at the national level from either church 
or state, The institutional strength of the universities has perhaps 
always depended on the esoteric knowledge—useful, despite dis- 
claimers by those who possessed it, to princes and populace—of their 
faculty members. As advisers to political rulers, graduates of the 
medieval universities were able in some measure to protect the 
autonomy of these institutions. As corps of bureaucrats grew, univer- 
sity men were still in great demand, and as high-ranking government 
servants were still able to protect their Alma Mater. 

This kind of protection was not available to the same extent to the 
elementary school systems. Kandel points out that, “ Throughout the 
nineteenth century the vision of the intending elementary school 
teacher was restricted to his future occupation; selected at an early 
age from an elementary school, he was prepared either in an elemen- 
tary school or in an institution administered by the authorities re- 
sponsible for elementary education.” ™ His association with the 
sources of power was remote; his market value outside the school 
limited, Two forms of protection developed, Teachers in elementary 
schools organized themselves into effective trade unions, e.g. the 
National Union of Teachers in the United Kingdom; the Syndicat 
National des Instituteurs et Institutrices in France.’ Or through or- 
ganizations like the National Education Association in the United 
States of America they joined with educational administrators and 
university professors of education, thus providing themselves with 
allies within their own system. The aspects of policy which elementary 
school teachers have been able to influence differ from those open to 
academic secondary school teachers. The forms of association affect 
this situation. Thus, in England and Wales the National Union of 
Teachers has a poWerful voice in salary negotiations, a situation which 
is hardly the case with the N.E.A. in the United States of America, The 
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latter, however, have perhaps a greater voice than most teacher organ- 
izations in certification policy which is based upon course require- 
ments.* 

Generally speaking, however, the role of the teachers’ union is that 
of a trade union, drawing strength more from the number of members 
and its ability to disrupt a public service by withdrawal of labour, than 
that of a professional group whose strength depends not so much on 
its numbers (which are often quite small) but on the esoteric know- 
ledge possessed by them. The explosion of population has strengthened 
the bargaining position of ‘elementary’ school teachers. The ex- 
plosion of knowledge has made obsolete (although this would be 
debated) much of the knowledge on which the strength of teachers in 
the academic secondary schools was traditionally based. The strength 
of one group has increased vis-a-vis the other; the strength of a divided 
profession to withstand the pressures from external sources has not 
necessarily been enhanced. 

To-day, in most countries, ultimate responsibility for teacher train- 
ing rests with a government agency. The extent to which regional or 
local governments participate varies. In Germany the training of 
teachers for all kinds of school “comes under the supervision" ™* of 
the several Länder. Both in Canada and the United States of America, 
education is a provincial or state responsibility, the Federal Govern- 
ment administering only a few specified activities. Similarly, in Aus- 
tralia there are no “national agencies in teacher education ”,™* educa- 
tion being a state and not a Federal concern. The system of control in 
other countries is more centralized. France epitomizes a pattern of 
control which is not uncommon. National legislation during the first 
half of the nineteenth century made it obligatory for each département 
to maintain a teacher training college for elementary school teachers. 
Later on, each departement was expected to maintain two such institu- 
tions—one for men, the other for women. Indeed, many aspects of 
control are held by the national government. A sharp distinction has 
always been made within the national bureaucracy between the direc- 
torates responsible for higher, secondary, and elementary education. 
Moreover, the tendency in France, as in countries like Chile and Spain," 
is for the elementary teacher training system to be more directly 
under government supervision than that preparing the academic second- 
ary school teacher. Responsibility for the former is sometimes shared 
with the local or regional authorities. This seems to be the case in the 
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Soviet Union, where the pedagogical technicums train teachers for the 
first four grades and are the responsibility of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of each Republic. The pedagogical institutes and universities for 
teachers going into the higher grades of the schools come within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Ministry of Higher Education, 

Undoubtedly, whatever de jure administrative control government 
agencies have over the training of academic secondary school teachers, 
in academic matters much of this control is exercised by the univer- 
sities. Forthright statements reveal this to be the case, for example, in 
Spain and Chile.” So in practice, if not by law, the role of the 
university looms large in most countries. University qualifications, as 
in France,!* are often pre-requisites before students enter on courses 
or prepare for examinations which will qualify them to teach in 
academic secondary schools. On the other hand, as in England and 
Wales, a university degree may in itself constitute a licence to teach. 

The subtle interactions of national governments, local or regional 
governments, and the universities are of considerable interest. Two 
tendencies can be discerned. The first is to reduce the autonomy of 
regional authorities in teacher training. Frequently co-operation be- 
tween states, as, for example, in Australia and Canada, has been built 
up through informal agencies."® Information is exchanged in Australia 
through annual conferences of persons concerned at the state level with 
education, In Canada, although the provinces are jealous of their rights, 
“there has nevertheless been a good deal of co-operation among them, 
both of a formal and informal character”.?” Regional and national 
agencies in the United States of America are striving to bring some 
uniformity into a system which has traditionally been very decentral- 
ized in its control. The re-establishment and development since 1945 
of teacher training in the Federal German Republic has been “in no 
small measure, due to the efforts of the Standing Committee of the 
State Ministers of Education .. .”.2! Thus, everywhere teacher training 
is coming to be increasingly recognized as a national rather than a 
local concern. 

The second tendency is to associate the universities with all forms 
of'teacher training. 

Undoubtedly, in many respects this move has progressed farthest 
in the United States of America. The evolution of teacher training 
followed lines which may well serve most countries throughout the 
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world in the future. Private enterprise in some academies was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of state normal schools. Once the battle 
for common elementary schools had been won, the stage was set for a 
rapid expansion of high school education. After the 1870s, when 
public money was made available to the high schools, they became 
multi-purpose institutions. Increasingly, all intending teachers were 
recruited from them. The normal schools increased the length of their 
courses, first became teachers’ colleges, then state liberal arts colleges, 
and at the moment many, through the introduction of post-graduate 
courses, carry the title of university. It should be noted that, in fact, 
many universities in the United States of America have grown out of 
professional schools, including those training teachers. 

In England, too, many of the nineteenth-century universities grew 
out of professional colleges. Now, higher education is expanding 
through the creation of non-university institutions like the colleges of 
advanced technology. The training colleges have not yet had the 
chance to grow into degree-granting institutions. Yet through the Area 
Training Organizations of the University Institutes of Education closer 
relationships between the universities and the training colleges have 
been established. The French solution to the problem of bringing the 
professional studies into the higher education framework was to estab- 
lish, at the turn of the eighteenth century, the grandes écoles, which 
were to provide, at the highest level, training for an extended range 
of professional occupations, including teaching in the lycées and 
collèges. No doubt the intentions of the originators have changed, but 
in theory at least the grandes écoles provide professional training at 
the highest level. There can be no question that in practice such insti- 
tutions as the Ecole normale supérieure and the Polytechnique have 
an unsurpassed academic reputation. 


Content of Courses 


Nevertheless the problem of associating professional studies with the 
universities remains; this is particularly the case with education. No- 
where in Europe was the same attention given to the professional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers as to elementary school teachers. As 
Kandel points out, “ The best qualification of the teachers, accordingly, 
was all-round mastery of subject-matter.” ** Perhaps, at best, Mul- 
caster's proposal that after laying a foundation of scholarship in the 
faculty of philosophy, teachers should go on to special colleges to 
“get the requisite knowledge and the right professional spirit’”.** This 
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practice was not followed on the Continent. As early as 1779 a chair 


of pedagogy was established in Halle, Germany. The policy spread. 
In most cases, lectures were of a general nature dealing with the 
history and philosophy of education, and (in the loosely organized 
Continental universities) were offered to undergraduates. Professional 
training was acquired, as in Germany, after the academic university 
preparation in selected secondary schools. In England, a system not 
very different from that proposed by Mulcaster emerged. University 
departments of education provided post-graduate courses for intending 
teachers. An important part of this programme was practice teaching 
in selected schools. This policy is in operation to-day. Acceptance of 
the view that some educational courses were desirable came slowly. 
Eyen in the United States of America, by 1890 there were not more 
than ten or so chairs of education. 

The view that the best way to train academic secondary school 
teachers is to conclude an academic course of study at the university 
with a short period of apprenticeship dies hard, Experiments in the 
United States of America, principally under the Ford Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, have encouraged internships. No- 
where, perhaps, has the opinion been held more firmly than in France 
“that if ideas and theories are expounded clearly and knowledgeably, 
they will be understood and accepted ”.** The principle of internship 
has been accepted, however, and students admitted to an Institut de 
preparation à l'Enseignement du second degré receive a first year 
teacher's salary and have supervised school practice periods organized 
through the Centres pédagogiques régionaux. 

The movement, though slow, has been to pay greater attention in 
the training programmes of intending academic secondary schools to 
professional subjects like psychology, sociology, and comparative 
education, The evolution takes place only as quickly as vested interests 
in the universities will allow, and mastery of subject-matter still domin- 
ates the thinking of many of the policy makers. This attitude is 
apparent in the training courses provided for intending high school 
teachers in the United States of America, The difference in emphasis 
is not so much towards the strictly professional courses, which 
typically occupy about a fifth of the time, but in the fact that courses 
of general education are required as well as subject-matter courses in 
the intended teaching field. In the four years the balance of 40 per 
cent general education, 40 per cent subject-matter, and 20 per cent 
professional courses might be compared with the specialized three- 
year study of the English undergraduate, whose fourth year, repre- 
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senting 25 per cent of his programme, is devoted to professional 
courses. In the German university pattern, students have by tradition 
enjoyed great freedom of choice in their studies, formal requirements 
being exacted only in the final examination. 

The problems of content in elementary school teachers’ courses may 
in fact be no more acute than those which exist for intending secondary 
school teachers—but they are more apparent and more keenly debated. 
Again, in the United States of America almost complete integration of 
primary school teacher training programmes into the universities and 
degree-awarding colleges has taken place. The balance between general 
education, subject-matter, and professional studies is not strikingly 
different from that found in sources for secondary school teachers. To 
be sure, less in the way of subject-matter in a teaching field is expected, 
but perhaps the most significant difference is that general education 
courses are geared to the requirements of intending primary school 
teachers. Thus, American literature courses may be given from the 
viewpoint not of the students but of the children they will subsequently 
teach. In spite of this balance, criticism of methods courses and the 
emphasis given to professional subjects in the United States of America 
is widespread. It may be levelled, in fact, with more justice at courses 
in the English training colleges. Since recruitment to them is almost 
entirely from grammar schools, the background of knowledge of the 
entrants is very specialized, For most of them will have ceased to 
follow a broad curriculum after ‘ Ordinary’ level (about 16 years of age) 
and will have studied usually not more than four related subjects in 
the two years of sixth form work. This preparation is regarded as 
providing an adequate general education. Training college courses 
based on this belief have tended to emphasize professional studies and 
to have provided some further work in a special field. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid, perhaps, to the problem of completing the general 
education to all intending teachers. 

Where students are, or have been, recruited from elementary schools 
this deficiency is not so apparent. The normal schools of Continental 
Europe had courses which were designed to complete the student's 
general education, making it comparable with that provided in an 
academic secondary school. Indeed, Poland has pedagogical secondary 
schools, and the courses in the French écoles normales are designed to 
prepare students for the baccalauréat. There is, however, a general 
tendency to expect all students to have acquired the School Leaving 
Certificate of the academic secondary school before embarking on a 
course of teacher training. In Continental Europe such examinations 
(there are new proposals in Germany to reduce the number of sub- 
jects) are usually based on a wider range of academic subjects than 
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is the case in England. Hence, the way is clear for training colleges to 
devote a great deal of time to professional subjects rather than, as in 
the past, to general education. Thus in Germany all teacher training 
establishments demand of entrants the School Leaving Certificate or 
its equivalent. The programme provided, then, shows an emphasis on 
professional studies, the subject-matter of one, two, or perhaps three, 
teaching fields, and on practice teaching.** The time-table in French 
écoles normales for students entering with a baccalauréat reveals that 
about a fifth of the formal work is devoted to general education. The 
rest of the time is divided equally between theoretical studies in edu- 
cation and “ preparation for social and economic activities ”.** 

The explosion of knowledge, of course, if taken seriously, would 
seem bound to affect the balance of content in teacher training. There 
may, indeed, be little point in extending the period of training, advocat- 
ing more general education and pressing for more subject-matter 
courses if the criteria of what constitutes ‘liberal’ education remain 
those of the Middle Ages, or even of the nineteenth century. Similarly, 
debates on what constitutes a desirable balance rest on the assumption 
that professional studies cannot form the basis (or core) of a truly 
‘liberal’ education. It is, therefore, interesting to note that in New 
Zealand it seems that education is treated “as if its main values were 
cultural rather than professional”.*? Until this view is more widely 
accepted, the organizational debates will continue to follow the lines 


indicated. 


The Pool of Talent 

Although the question of content is often debated in isolation, the 
possibilities of its reform depend on the quality of the group from 
which intending teachers are selected. Is this group indefinitely ex- 
tendable? On the basis of some criteria the extent to which it can be 
increased will be greater than when other criteria are adopted. If 
academic attainment is given overwhelming priority it may be, for 
example, that the group will be smaller than if qualities of character 
and experience are valued highly. The arbitrary nature of the standards 
adopted should not be overlooked. Too often the size of the group 
from which intending teachers can be drawn is determined by the 
number of teachers required, assuming a certain pupil-teacher ratio 
to be desirable. 

Policies of recruitment reflect the sharp division which has been 
drawn between the academic secondary school system and the ele- 
mentary or non-academic school system. Academic freedom has im- 
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plied that university professors were free not only to teach whatever 
they wished but were also free to accept or reject students. Entry to 
universities may be based on state examinations like the baccalauréat 
or the Abitur, but these are in any case administered by persons closely 
connected with the university. Similarly, in England and Wales formal 
entrance requirements are in terms of examinations, ‘Ordinary’ and 
‘Advanced’ level General Certificate of Education, conducted by 
university boards. In the United States of America some states lay 
down that graduates of approved high schools must be admitted to 
institutions of higher learning in the state. Subsequently, the university 
is free to ask a student who fails to reach a required level to withdraw. 
Entrance to many of the private universities is gained on the results 
of College EntranceBoard examinations. 

Increasingly, similar qualifications are expected of entrants to teacher 
training institutions as for the universities. No doubt traditions and 
informal selective devices influence student aspirations. Evidently far 
more women than men find their way into teacher training institutions 
or courses in England and the United States of America. Undoubtedly, 
in most countries the competition to enter the universities is greater 
than to enter teacher training colleges. But it is evident that where 
selective academic secondary schools exist and where virtually all 
students entering higher education are recruited from these schools, 
the general level of ability of all teachers will be high. 

Standards are maintained in several ways. The method used in each 
country tends to reflect the qualities most desired in an intending 
teacher. On the basis of minimum formal requirements (‘Ordinary ’ 
and ‘Advanced’ level results), interviews and school records are re- 
garded as important in England. France holds competitive examina- 
tions. In fact, there are four methods of recruitment. Somewhat lower 
minimum qualifications than the baccalauréat are accepted for intend- 
ing elementary school teachers, who then, like those in the other 
categories, take a number of competitive examinations in order to 
qualify as teachers in one of the four types of school. The Agrégation, 
open only to university graduates with a diploma in higher studies, 
represents the most exacting of the concours, and is intended to recruit 
teachers for the lycées. There is no doubt that this system ensures a 
supply to the schools of persons who are extremely well qualified 
academically. Doubtless, in periods of teacher shortage, standards 
cannot be maintained at the same level as those expected when the 
situation is the reverse, 

On the other hand, policy in the United States of America is one 
of accrediting institutions rather than relying on national or regional 
examinations. Far greater responsibility to maintain standards rests 
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with the individual teacher or professor under this system, which in 
the United States of America is complicated by the high degree of 
decentralization. 

This kind of control also immensely complicates the process of 
teacher certification. In the United States of America it is a state re- 
sponsibility. In fact, accredited institutions lay down programmes of 
study on the basis of which a committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion issues a certificate. The number of certificates each state issues 
varies greatly as do the requirements to obtain them. Regional and 
national associations have nevertheless brought a measure of uni- 
formity out of what may appear chaotic. There is no doubt, either, 
that professors of education have considerable say in establishing the 
course requirements for each certificate. In England and Wales the 
Ministry of Education is responsible for certifying teachers, who are 
either ‘qualified’ or ‘non-qualified’. Possession of a university degree 
implies qualified status, Teachers certificates for non-graduates and 
graduates are awarded bythe institutes of education and enable suc- 
cessful candidates to become qualified. In principle, the academic 
aspects of certification are conducted therefore by the universities. 

In the German Länder certification, based on state examinations, is 
the responsibility of the state governments, who are responsible for 
placing newly qualified teachers in the school system, The responsi- 
bility of the university faculties is for the preparation of intending 
teachers and not for the examinations which will qualify them. Even 
though the state, through its Examination Board, is thus the competent 
examination authority, it is largely made up of university teachers. 
This kind of distinction should therefore be recognized as one which 
is to be found in many Continental countries. 


Conclusions 

Control of teacher training in most countries is now shared by the 
government and the universities. In general, the former takes responsi- 
bility for the financing and administrative details and the universities 
are responsible for the content, methods of preparation, and the con- 
duct of the examinations. The scene is set in some cases for a clash of 
Opinion. In general, governments reserve the right to certificate 
teachers, although a university degree may still constitute a licence 
to teach. In the interests of maintaining academic standards the uni- 
versities may be unprepared to accept as many students as are needed 
to staff the schools. Undoubtedly, although means are being found in 
most countries to break down the exclusiveness of the two systems— 
academic secondary school-university and elementary school-teacher 
training college—there is no doubt that different forces continue to 
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control many aspects of the two systems. State governments, teachers 
organizations, and professors of education tend to exercise more con- 
trol over the academic side of the teacher training colleges than they 
are able to do over the university system. Undoubtedly, the clash over 
the relative merits of subject-matter and professional studies in the 
preparation of teachers is real. The alignment of forces is not clear- 
cut. Teacher training colleges in England and the United States of 
America have tended to stress professional studies, perhaps at the 
expense of subject-matter. The Continental teacher training colleges 
have always served to complete their students’ general education, and 
this has meant in the early years of the course that considerable time 
is devoted to subject-matter. 

Emphasis in the training of academic secondary school teachers is 
still on subject-matter—even in the United States of America where 
the need for professional studies has been most widely and whole- 
heartedly accepted. The policy in England and Wales of following an 
undergraduate course with a year of professional training is followed 
in some Commonwealth countries. It is a policy, incidentally, which 
is gaining adherents in the United States of America. In general, the 
introduction of professional studies for intending secondary school 
teachers has progressed less far in Continental Europe. In the more 
loosely organized undergraduate programme a place is found for 
pedagogy, which still remains predominantly an historical philoso- 
phical study, although educational psychology is gaining ground. 

Hence, major policies can be found in various parts of the world 
where Europeans and North Americans have been influential. Un- 
doubtedly changes in the secondary school systems throughout the 
world are going to create new problems in the organization of teacher 
training. The profession in most countries is divided on many issues 
because of the traditions which were established in the nineteenth 
century, The movements towards a unified system of training are slow. 
In this respect the evolution of the institutions in the United States of 
America is some forty years ahead of most other countries, It is 
perhaps in this direction, towards greater unity in the preparation of 
teachers, that most systems will inevitably move. 

BRIAN HOLMES. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Training of Teachers in England and Wales 


IN England and Wales * universities (in so far as the training of teachers 
is concerned) and teacher training colleges are grouped in “ area train- 
ing organizations". These, save in the case of Cambridge,’ are centred 
on the universities, viz: Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Exeter, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, and Wales. All have assumed the title 
of University Institute of Education”, except those associated with 
the University of Manchester and the University of Wales, which 
have adopted the title of “ University School of Education” and the 
Cambridge Institute of Education, where * University ' is omitted. 

The size of the institutes varies very considerably, That of London 
brings together two university departments of education and thirty- 
four training colleges; that of Manchester two departments and nine 
colleges; and that of Leicester a single university department and two 
training colleges. In all, there are twenty-four departments of educa- 
tion, one hundred and forty-three training colleges, and sixteen art 
training centres, 

The structure of each institute is, however, basically the same, in that 
each is governed by a council on which the university concerned, the 
training colleges, the local education authorities and teachers’ associa- 
tions are all represented. This body is responsible for the overall con- 
duct of the institute and, in particular, for its administration. Academic 
matters are, however, delegated to a board or council composed mainly 
or entirely of teachers in the university and its associated colleges. 

A significant feature of an institute of education is that almost every 
lecturer, whether in a department of education or a training college, is 
a member of a committee concerned with his special subject. Thus, all 
those concerned with the teaching of, for example, art or English or 
health education, meet together at regular intervals and, through their 
elected representatives, contribute to the decisions made by the _ 


LOO 
1 The systems of education in Scotland and Northern Ireland differ sub- 
stantially from that which embraces England and Wales and to which this study 


is confined. 

* The University of Cambridge has not accepted the same degree of respon- 
sibility for teacher training as is found elsewhere. The question has not arisen 
in the case of the newest universities (Sussex, 1961; York, 1962). 
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academic council of the whole institute. As a result, the earlier isola- 
tion from each other of departments of education and training colleges 
has been largely overcome. 

The content of the courses given within an institute and the 
standards of attainment looked for are therefore in the hands of the 
teachers concerned, subject to the final approval of the senate of their 
university. On the other hand, local education authorities and various 
voluntary bodies are responsible for the actual maintaining of the 
colleges and the Ministry of Education is,* under the Education Act, 
1944, specifically charged with ensuring that there “ shall be available 
sufficient facilities for the training of teachers for service in schools, 
colleges, and other establishments maintained by the local education 
authorities ”.* n 

The preservation of balance among the various interests involved 
must clearly depend upon good sense rather than upon regulations 
laying down in minute detail how colleges and departments shall con- 
duct their affairs. No watertight division of control is possible; nor is 
it intended. Rather the aim is that the universities, the colleges, the 
local education authorities and the teachers in each area should be as 
free as possible to interpret and satisfy national and local needs. What 
has so far been said may suggest that each of the seventeen areas into 
which England and Wales are sub-divided forms a self-contained unit, 
responsible only for training its own teachers. This is not the case. 
Students are free to enter any training college they favour, and indeed 
are encouraged to broaden their experience by moving outside their 
home district. Similarly, the fact of having trained in one area does 
not mean that a student is subsequently expected to teach there. 

This freedom is made acceptable to the local education authorities 
that maintain colleges by the fact that the finance of teacher training 
is on a national basis. That is, every local education authority con- 
tributes to a general pool, its contribution being fixed according to a 
formula which takes into account the number of pupils in its schools. 
This pool is substantially augmented by grants from the Ministry of 


s Church of England, Catholic, and Methodist colleges still train a considerable 
proportion of teachers. They receive grants of public money and are members 
of the various training organizations. Religious instruction may be given in 
accordance with the teachings of the Church concerned, but half of the places 
in any college must, if necessary, be made available to applicants irrespective of 
their religious beliefs. It is not uncommon to find Catholic students in Church of 
England colleges or Church of England students in Methodist colleges. 

Until the passing of the 1944 Act, the central authority was the “ Board of 


PN ”; subsequently the title “ Ministry of Education ” came into official 


£ The Education Act, 1944, S. 62 (1). 
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Education, which is responsible for about 60:per cent of the final total. 
Colleges for which voluntary: bodies are responsible receive building 
and equipment grants of up to 75 per cent of the total expenditure 
incurred, and also fees and maintenance grants in respect of all students 
aided by public moneys. 

The position of university departments of education and institutes 
of education is quite different, in that they are financed through the 
University Grants Committee, a Standing Committee established by 
the Treasury in 1919. They receive no grants as such from either the 
Ministry of Education or from local education authorities, but their 
fee income is largely derived from these two sources. This is because 
virtually all their students have their fees paid by either the Ministry 
or their local education authority. 

It is important to note that there is no national executive body bring- 
ing together all institutes. Indeed, such a body could not exist, since 
each institute is part of an independent university which, by its nature, 
cannot relinquish any part of its corporate responsibility to any other 
institution or group of institutions. On the other hand, contact between 
those working within the various institutes, departments, and training 


colleges is very close. 


The Role of the Ministry 

Despite the importance attached to each institute of education and, 
indeed, to each department of education and training college enjoying 
a considerable degree of autonomy and freedom, certain aspects of 
teacher training are very much under the control of the Ministry, 
which determines the overall intake of students into the training 
colleges and the grants they receive and which effectively controls, 
through its allocations of public moneys to local education authorities 
and voluntary bodies, the size, design, equipping, and staffing of each 
individual college. Indeed, the control of the Minister over teacher 
education is far closer in many respects than that exercised over other 
aspects of the educational system. 

To enable him to keep in touch with all matters relating to the 
recruitment and supply of teachers, the Minister is aided by the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, a 
body formed of representatives of local education authorities, teachers’ 
associations, institutes of education, and also assessors (i.e. non-voting 
members) appointed by the Minister. The purpose of the council is to 
keep under constant review questions of supply and demand, to report 
on special needs (i.e. the extension of the provision made for the train- 
ing of teachers of handicapped children, the shortage of mathematics 
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and science teachers), and to advise the Minister as to what action 
should be taken. It is then for him to put before institutes of education 
proposals for reducing or expanding the intake to existing courses, or 
for introducing new ventures in teacher education or training. 

It is important to realize, however, that the Ministry is precluded, 
by the nature of its relationships with institutes of education, from 
issuing orders or directives concerning courses of study, responsibility 
for which, as pointed out eaflier, is ultimately vested in the univer- 
sities, 

The Ministry also keeps in close touch with the training colleges, as 
with schools and other educational institutions, through Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, who have full powers to inspect and report upon the work 
of these institutions. Their influence, especially through their visits 
to colleges and discussions with principals and staff, may be very con- 
siderable and even outweigh, by reason of its immediacy and the 
prestige accorded to the inspectorate, the expressions of academic 
opinion emanating from policy-forming bodies. Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors also possess powers to inspect university departments of education, 
but these appear to be exercised with considerable discretion.® In 
many cases, reit, individual inspectors have built up close but 
informal relationships with members of departments of education and 
may be invited to give occasional lectures to groups of students or 
otherwise to take part in some aspects of their work or life. 


Grants to Students 

The Ministry is also ultimately responsible for ensuring that students 
in training receive adequate grants, the aim being that no man or 
woman gaining admission to a college should be debarred from taking 
up a course through the inability of his or her parents to pay fees. 
Local education authorities also have a say in the matter, since they 
have the power to vary, within certain limits, some of the payments 
made. 

The maximum assistance given embraces free tuition, free board and 
lodging (or, in the case of a student living at home, a maintenance 


s It will be clear the possibility exists of serious disputes arising between the 
Ministry of Education and the universities, since the former is responsible for 
there being an adequate supply of efficient teachers to staff the nation’s schools 
and the latter are responsible for the content of teacher training, The nature of 
the situation is so well understood by all concerned, and the positive value of 
the partnership so generally accepted, that full rein is given to the English 
enthusiasm for compromise, 
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grant); an allowance for general expenses (clothing, books, pocket 
money, etc.), and free travel to and from the college. Deductions from 
the maximum are made if the assessable income ’ of a student's parents 
exceeds £699 per annum on a scale which required parents to con- 
tribute, for example, £16 if their assessable income is £800 per annum 
and £124 if it is £2,000 per annum. 

A virtually identical system of grants obtains in the case of univer- 
sity students. It ensures that the child of poor parents can proceed to 
any form of higher education for which he or she is fitted, but it gives 
little help to the middle or upper class parent. There is, in the case of 
older students, provision for allowances to be paid to them in respect 
of wives and dependent children. 

No undertaking, either explicit or implicit, other than a simple state- 
ment of intention is required from a student that he will enter the 
teaching profession on completion of training, nor is there any require- 
ment that he should repay any of the grants he has received if he 
decides to enter another occupation." 


The Selection of Students : 

The selection of students for training colleges is in the hands of each 
individual college, but minimum standards are prescribed by the 
Minister of Education. In brief, these are that the applicant shall be 
18 years of age on 1st October of the year of admission, shall be in 
good health, and shall have attained a satisfactory academic standard 
as measured by achievement in the examinations for the General 
Certificate of Education, the main qualification available at the 
secondary school stage. A “ satisfactory academic standard” is inter- 
preted as passes in five subjects at ‘Ordinary’ level; or three at 
‘Ordinary ’ level and one at í Advanced" level; or two at ‘ Ordinary’ 
level and two at ‘ Advanced ' level; or three at * Advanced ' level. Since 
‘Ordinary’ level requires a secondary school course extending normally 
to the age of 16 and * ‘Advanced’ level two further years of intensive 
study, entry to the training colleges is effectively restricted to the 


1 That is, not the actual income of the parents but the amount remaining after 
allowances have been made for dependent children (£200), other dependants, life 
insurance premiums, ¢tc. 

* In the past university courses, followed by one year of professional training, 
as well as training college courses, were made available to students who signed 
a ‘pledge’ that they would make teaching a career, and some local authorities 
operated a loan scheme for training college students. The binding of young 
people in this way to an occupation which they may later find uncongenial is 
now universally condemned. 
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20 per cent of the school population education in grammar schools or 
schools with courses of a similar character.” 

It should also be realized that the attainment of the minimum 
standard does not confer any ‘right’ of entry and a college need not 
take the candidates who have the highest marks. Whilst considerable 
importance is attached to academic ability, much attention is also paid 
to the personality of the candidate as displayed in an interview or 
series of interviews and to the report submitted by his head master on 
the part which he has played in the life of his school. 

Candidates are required to apply to more than one college and, if 
unsuccessful at the college of their first choice, their application is sent, 
through a ‘Clearing House’ organized by the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education, to that of their second 
choice, and so on. This means that much-sought-after colleges, 
esteemed because of their favoured situation or their traditions, con- 
tinue to receive better-qualified students than the rest, although the 
‘Clearing House’ scheme tends to a more even distribution of all save 
the most able candidates. 


Training Colleges and Courses of Study 

The great majority of teachers receive their professional preparation 
in ‘ general colleges’ that prepare for all types of work in primary and 
secondary schools save in respect of housecraft, physical education, 
and art. These subjects have their own specialist colleges.’? Most 


° In practice, the stratum from which students are drawn is much narrower 
than the 20 per cent suggested, since considerably less than half of those in this 
group obtain results in the examinations for the General Certificate of Education 
of the required standard. Indeed, owing to the expansion of numbers in the 
upper forms of secondary schools and the failure to create more university 
places, many students entering training colleges have far more than the minimum 
qualifications required. For example, in 1960-61, 12 per cent of all students 
admitted had three or more A-level passes, and those with one or more A-level 
passes accounted for 61 per cent of the entry. Only 9 per cent of men entrants 
and 7 per cent of women entrants had no more than minimum required quali- 
fications. 

1 Until recently, technical colleges and other institutions of further education 
have drawn their staffs largely from men and women with professional quali- 
fications and experience in industry and commerce. Shortly after the war, three 
training colleges for such teachers were founded and their success led the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers to stress, 
in a report, the need for other colleges of this kind, and plans were made for 
three more, one of which is already open. The results of this move may be 
far-reaching, as it accepts the view that not only the teachers in the schools but 
also those concerned with men and women of mature mind should be trained 
for their work. 
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university graduates receive their training in university departments 
of education. The following table gives the overall statistical pattern : 


Numer OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHING Starr"! 
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Men . 5 -| 2,037 | 11,136] — — | 281 436 | 271 | 14,161 
Women . -| 1,361 | 20,731 | 2,114 | 1,244 | 207 89 | 264 | 26,073 
TOTAL . «| 3,398 | 31,867 | 2,114 | 1,244 | 551 525 | $35 | 4%234 


The basic courses in training colleges now extend over three years. 
Their purpose is fourfold, as they provide : 

(a) Opportunities for each student to deepen his or her personal 
education through the intensive study of one, or sometimes two, special 
subjects; (b) general training in the basic subjects of the primary and 
secondary school curricula and especially in English and basic mathe- 
matics, Courses in religious knowledge are also made generally avail- 
able; (c) professional education, in the sense of studies in the principles 
of education, the psychology of childhood, health education, and the 
historical and social aspects of education; (d) practical training in the 
form of supervised teaching practice in schools, supported by courses 
in teaching methods. 

These elements are included in all courses, though in varying propor- 
tions, whether they are designed for students preparing for work in 
infant schools (age-range 5-7 years), junior schools (age-range 7-11 
years), or secondary schools (age-range 11-15 years and beyond). 


11 Abstracted from Ministry of Education, Statistics of Education, 1961 
(H.M.S.O., 1962), Part 2, Table 37, P. 73- > 

12 That is, secondary modern schools, or other unselective secondary schools 
receiving children who do not secure places in grammar schools. The latter 
recruit their teachers mainly, though not exclusively, from university graduates. 
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The whole approach to the preparation of the teacher is widely 
different from that which made the training college of other days so 
rigid and oppressive an institution, The aim is no longer to equip a 
young man (or woman) with just enough knowledge to enable him to 
teach the elements of the usual school subjects, but to extend his 
general education by affording him opportunities for pursuing one or 
more subjects of his own choice to as high a level as possible. Thus a 
woman, if she so wishes, may opt to devote a substantial proportion 
of her time to history although her intention is to become an infant 
school teacher. Similarly, a man preparing for junior school work 
may choose French as his special subject although modern languages 
have no part in the junior school curriculum. In most cases, and 
certainly where preparation is being made for secondary school teach- 
ing, students elect to study a subject which will later be their main 
teaching subject. What is important is that no matter which special 
subject is adopted, it is studied largely for its own sake and not only 
in relation to the use to which it may later be put. 

This aspect of teacher education in England and Wales is distinctive 
and important. It derives from the view, long held in the universities, 
that study in depth of a chosen specialism is the surest means of 
forming a cultivated mind. Moreover, the new general acceptance of 
this view is an expression of the determination of those concerned 
with the preparation of teachers that ‘training’, in the narrow sense 
of the term, must give way to the broader conception of ‘education’ 
for the teaching profession, 

The attention given to a student's special subject should not, how- 
ever, be taken to imply that less than due weight is accorded to other 
elements in the training college curriculum. Care is taken to ensure 
that all students have full command of spoken and written English 
and of elementary mathematics. For those entering infant or junior 
schools, reasonable competence in physical education, nature study, 
music, and various forms of arts and crafts is also required. 

The basic feature of the professional studies in training colleges is 
that they must be closely related to the experience of the students 
themselves rather than derived from assiduous reading of the works 
of educational thinkers. Thus, although the doctrines of the great 
educators are seriously studied and acquaintance made with the main 
findings of psychological research, the student is encouraged, under 
skilled supervision, to make his own studies of individual children and 
of children in groups. In short, ‘theory’ is his guide in his explorations 
and is not merely a remote body of knowledge to be assimilated with- 
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out reference to the day-to-day problems he meets in the schools and 
youth groups in which he gains his earliest practical experience."* 

Teaching practice takes the form of full-time attendance at schools 
for short periods of from three to four weeks and covers about twelve 
weeks in all. At first the student spends some time watching experi- 
enced teachers at work, but this ‘observation’ is soon interspersed 
with actual teaching periods, when he gives lessons within the frame- 
work of the syllabus being followed in the school. Towards the end of 
his course, and especially in his last practice period, he is likely to have 
responsibility for planning and carrying through a connected pro- 
gramme of work. 

The ‘demonstration school’, in the sense of a school attached to a 
college and held up as a model for general imitation, no longer finds 
favour, it being held that each teacher needs to develop a flexible 
technique which he can adapt to the varying conditions he will later 
meet, Students are therefore scattered for teaching practice in a large 
number of schools within reach of their college. A useful by-product 
of this system is that the college lecturers are able to keep in very close 
touch with the problems and difficulties of the schools themselves. In 
some cases the isolation that may result from the dispersal of students 
to different schools is overcome by tutors working for short periods 
with small groups of students in a single school. 

It should be noted that there is no rigid division between those 
lecturers in the training colleges who deal with ‘ subjects’ (e.g. English, 
history, mathematics, art) and those who are concerned with ‘peda- 
gogy’. The lecturer in mathematics does not normally give lectures 
in his subject and then leave its treatment in the schools to a “Master 
of Method’. On the contrary, he is concerned with both content and 
method at all levels, and follows up his work in the schools in which 
his students carry out their practice teaching. It is in this way that he 
joins forces with his colleagues concerned with professional studies 
in the principles of education and psychology. 

The methods employed in assessing a student's work are determined 
by each institute of education, and usually take the form of a written 
examination at the end of the course together with assessments of 


19“ Firsthand knowledge of actual children has become the pre-requisite for 
textbook study, and though the students may not acquire a coherent and 
systematic knowledge of psychology or logic, most of them have at least 
developed the habit of observing children carefully, and of basing their teaching 
on what they observe to be the real needs of children both as individuals and as 
members of a community.” (Ministry of Education, Education, 1900-1950 
(H.MSS.O., 1951), p. 84.) In this, and in many other aspects of teacher education, 
especially those relating specifically to work with younger children, the influence 
of the English Froebel tradition is clearly marked. 
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competence in teaching. A board of examiners is constituted from — 
among the lecturers of the colleges and department or departments of 
education of the institute, but external examiners are also invariably 
appointed. Usually these are teachers in other institutes, although on 
occasion they are drawn from other branches of university teaching 
or from colleges of music or art. Their function is primarily to ensure 
that the standards looked for are generally adequate and reasonable, 
but they also serve the extremely important purpose of keeping 
colleges and departments all over the country in touch with develop- 
ments outside their immediate area. 

As might be expected from the care taken in student selection, out- 
right failure at the end of a course of training is rare, being experienced 
probably by not more than 3 or 4 per cent of those who take the final 
examination. A rather larger proportion are ‘referred’ for further 
examination, mainly in respect of their written papers. There are, too, 
a few students each year in any college who are advised to end their 
studies because they are temperamentally ill-fitted for day-to-day work 
in the classroom. 

It is important to note that the certificates issued to students at the 
conclusion of their courses are awarded by the institutes of education, 
supported by the authority of the universities of which they form part, 
and not by the Ministry of Education, Acceptance by the latter of the 
certificate of an institute as proof of fitness for the status of ‘ Qualified 
Teacher’ is automatic. In short, institutes of education have been 
charged not only with control of curriculum content and method and 
with the examination and assessment of students, but also with the 
issuing of the teacher's certificate. Provision is made, however, for a 
teacher's first year of service to be considered as probationary, and if 
his service is unsatisfactory he may lose his ‘qualified status’ at the 
end of this or a slightly extended period. 


Conditions of Life and Work 


The English training college has been typically a small residential 
institution, in most cases accommodating only from 150 to 200 stud- 
ents. Colleges of this size, however, are becoming increasingly rare and 
in the near future it is likely that the college of less than 400 students 
will be seldom found. For teaching purposes, sub-division within col- 
leges takes place between first-, second-, and third-year students, be- 
tween those taking courses for infant, junior, and secondary modern 
schools, and again in terms of special subjects. Thus lecture classes are 
seldom large, and much of the work is done in quite small groups. 
This in made possible by the staff-student ratio generally being of the 
order of one member of staff to ten, eleven, or twelve students. As a 
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result, members of staff are able to concern themselves with the pro- 
gress of individual students, and the ‘ tutorial’ relationship, so highly 
esteemed in English universities, is increasingly becoming an important 
feature of training college life. 

Time-table commitments are, by university standards, often heavy, 
and may in some cases exceed twenty-five hours per week (that is, 
more than is usual in an English school). This is due, not so much to 
the attention paid to special subjects or to theoretical studies but 
because of the need to equip all teachers to deal competently with 
the teaching of English, mathematics, physical education, and, but only 
if they so desire, with religious instruction, Such subjects, whilst they do 
not demand great mental exertion are time-consuming, and one of the 
very real problems of the training college to-day is to keep actual class 
hours within reasonable limits. This is particularly difficult at a time 
when new skills, for example in the use of films and film-strips, radio, 
and television, should clearly be made available to every intending 
teacher, 

Despite the fullness of most training college time-tables, their social 
life is often very fully developed, the students organizing their own 
athletic and cultural activities, dances, and social evenings and, with 
the help of members of the staff, producing plays and organizing ex- 
hibitions of work. Furthermore, even in women’s colleges, students are 
frequently not required to be within the walls until midnight on one 
or two evenings per week and are allowed to entertain men friends in 
their hostels or halls of residence.” 

The hostels or halls of residence in which the students live are 
supervised by a warden, who may or may not be a member of the 
college teaching staff. The size of hostels varies, some accommodating 
twenty or thirty students, some sixty or more, In some, several 
students share a large bedroom; in others, and this is increasingly the 
case, every student has his own bed-sitting room and, of course, the 
use of communal lounges and recreation rooms. Certainly, in all resi- 
dential accommodation provided in recent years the individual bed- 
sitting room has been the rule, In London and other large centres of 
population a considerable proportion of students live at home or in 
lodgings, not only because boarding accommodation has not kept pace 
with the increasing numbers undergoing training but because resi- 


34 There are 20 men’s colleges, ror women’s colleges, and 34 colleges for both 
sexes, The present tendency is towards mixed colleges, which are particularly 
popular with women students and which accord more closely with the fact that 
nearly 70 per cent of all teachers enter schools in which they serve with col- 
leagues of the opposite sex. All university departments of education receive both 
men and women, 
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dential life is inappropriate for the older men and women now entering 
the teaching profession. Indeed, in London, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
other densely populated areas there are now training colleges ex- 
clusively for day students. 

This discussion of the life, as opposed to the work, of the training 
colleges is very necessary since the English conception of education, 
as slowly evolved in the universities, the public schools, and more 
recently in the national system of education, has never sought to dis- 
sociate intellectual training from the whole life of the student. 


The Staffs of the Colleges 


The range of work undertaken in any college calls for lecturers with 
strong academic qualifications in the main school subjects, and who 
therefore are university graduates and also for others who, because 
they intended from the start to work in the infant or junior school 
field, may have chosen the non-graduate route through a training 
college. Similarly, there is room for experts in physical education 
and in arts and crafts who may possess a variety of qualifications, some 
at least equivalent to those held by their graduate colleagues, Further- 
more, the quality of the staffs of training colleges varies considerably 
as from college to college, many including men and women who are 
at least the equals of their colleagues in the university departments 
of education and who, in some cases, through their published work, 
enjoy a national reputation in their chosen fields. 

In recent years salaries have tended to be only little lower than those 
paid in the universities. They are, moreover, on a rather higher general 
level than those paid in the schools and, except in mathematics and 
science, where there is a universal shortage of candidates, there appears 
to be no difficulty in filling vacant posts. 

There is, however, one serious weakness felt to some extent also in 
university departments of education. This is the scarcity of men and 
women who have a really adequate background in such subjects as 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology which are only now coming to 
be accepted as forming the essential background for effective work in 
the principles of education, child study, and the social aspects of edu- 
cation. A major difficulty is that such ‘non-school ’ subjects are seldom 
studied in the universities by students looking to teaching as a career, 
and there is also reluctance to take into the colleges philosophers, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists who have had no experience of school 


15 As England and Wales possess fewer than twenty universities with a total 
student population of under 100,000 and with fewer than 10,000 staff members, 
university Posts are difficult to secure, and many men and women of high 
abilities enter leading secondary schools and technical and training colleges. 
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conditions. There is, however, an increasing tendency for training 
college lecturers to widen and deepen their range by taking a Master's 
or a Doctor's degree in the field of education. 


University Departments of Education 

In 1960-61 these were 18,600 men and women who passed through 
training institutions. Of these, 3,314 were university graduates taking 
a one-year course of post-graduate training and 15,386 non-graduates 
taking various courses of the type already described. 

It must be emphasized again that there is no question of the college- 
trained teacher being debarred by regulations from teaching in any 
form of secondary school or of the university graduate not being 
welcomed in the primary school. The certificates which the college- 
trained student and the university-trained student receive at the end 
of their course from their institute of education makes no stipulation 
as to the type of school they may enter nor the subject or subjects 
which they may teach. It is not uncommon, indeed, for a teacher to 
pass from one type of school to another. Normally, however, graduates 
seek the more advanced work to be found in the grammar schools 
which do not appoint the less highly qualified college-trained teacher 
if a university man or woman is available.** 

The task of a university department of education should not there- 
fore be regarded as confined to preparing teachers for grammar schools. 
Rather, its purpose is to train graduates as teachers.’” Nevertheless, 
because the majority of graduates enter grammar schools or secondary 
modern schools, it is true to say that the departments have hitherto 
been little concerned with primary school work. 

The course provided by the university departments of education 


36 In 1961, in schools maintained by local education authorities in England and 
Wales 5,334 or 3:8 per cent of the teachers in primary schools were graduates, in 
secondary modern schools 13,340 or 17-3 per cent, and in secondary grammar 


schools 27,839 or 78-2 per cent. 
17 It should be noted, however, that training for the university graduate is 


regarded as an additional rather than as an indispensable part of his preparation. 
Nevertheless, until recent years considerable progress had been made in the 
training of graduates, there being in Wales in 1947 (the first post-war year for 
which statistics have been made available), 22,715 trained graduates out of a 
total of 28,343, or 76 per cent. By 1961, however, the proportion had declined 
to 72 per cent, there being 14,856 untrained as against 39,192 trained graduate 
teachers, 

The National Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of Teachers has 
pressed the Minister to make training compulsory for graduates from 1968 on- 
wards, Many of the further 3,000 places required, they argue, should be in 
training colleges which would benefit from the presence of graduates and which, 
in any case, are better fitted to prepare graduates for work in primary and non- 
selective secondary schools than are the university training departments. 
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lasts for one academic year (actually for nine months, from October 
to June) and is devoted entirely to professional studies, since all who 
embark upon it have already completed three years of intensive study 
in the subjects which they intend to teach. Three elements pre- 
dominate : 

(1) Studies in the philosophy, psychology, and history of education 
conceived in more academic terms than in the training colleges. 

(2) The study of the methods of teaching the subjects in which the 
student has specialized during his university degree course. 

(3) Teaching practice,"This usually takes the form of two or three 
short periods at different points in the course, although in some cases 
it consists of a ‘block’ period extending over the whole of one of the 
three terms which go to make up a university year. 

The atmosphere of a university department of education differs 
markedly from that of a training college. In the first place students 
take part in general university activities with others preparing for 
many diverse careers. Moreover, their professional course is only a 
part, and a not very considerable part, of their student life. In the 
second place, they are not members of a closely-knit college com- 
munity but of a single department. Like college students they receive 
grants throughout their whole course graded according to their parents’ 
income,” 

In the selection of staff for departments of education, attention is 
paid to actual teaching experience but, subsequent to appointment, 
greater emphasis is laid on research and publications when promotion 
is in question. For a professorship high academic achievement or 
major administrative experience is looked for. Therefore, depart- 
ments of education are staffed by men and women who enter them in 
early middle age and who, for the most part, have practised the 
profession for which their students are preparing. 


Current Problems and Controversies 


The Need for Rapid Expansion of Training College Provision 

To a large exent the picture so far presented suggests a relatively 
static situation in which each element has its prescribed place. Such 
an impression, however, is illusory. The whole system is, more than 


1$ According to the Returns from Universities and University Colleges, 
1959-60, 83:5 per cent of all university students in England and 93-6 per cent of 
those in Wales receive grants providing wholly or in part for the payment of 
their fees or other expenses. In fact, once accepted for a course of study in a 
e a student can be virtually certain of adequate aid being made avail- 
able to him. 
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ever before, under severe pressure from the changing and developing 
school system, from the status struggles of the teachers and their 
organizations, and from new emphases in the education and training of 
teachers. It reflects therefore most of the major issues in English 
education to-day. 

The first and most urgent problem of teacher education, and one 
that determines the approach to all others, arises from the need to 
expand training facilities at the fastest possible rate. This is urgently 
necessary for a number of reasons. In the first place, early prognostica- 
tions that after 1960 there would be a considerable fall in the school 
population have not been fulfilled. Not only was the decline in the 
early "fifties halted, but recent forecasts now indicate a steady rise 
instead of a steady decline throughout the ‘sixties. Moreover, an 
increasing awareness of the occupational value of secondary educa- 
tion has resulted in more and more children remaining at school after 
they have reached the compulsory school-leaving age of 15. All indica- 
tions are that this trend will continue and be accentuated. Already 
one out of three boys and girls are involved, and within the next decade 
it is expected the proportion will reach or surpass two-thirds. At the 
same time there is, linked with both the present trend towards early 
marriage and the continuance of a relatively high birth-ate, the 
tendency for women teachers to withdraw from teaching at an early 
age. It is this, together with other complex factors that it is difficult 
to assess with precision, that led to the expected increase in the 
total number of teachers in maintained primary and secondary schools 
not being maintained at an annual rate of seven thousand. In 1957, 
indeed, the rate of increase fell to 4,300. Since then, however, 
emergency measures have resulted in some improvement. 

Owing to the inadequacy of the statistical and planning services at 
the disposal of the Ministry of Education, the scale of the problem 
was not realized until 1958. By then the far-reaching decision to 
increase the normal period of training from two to three years had 
been taken, with the result that, at a point in time two years after the 
institution of this very necessary and long-delayed reform (that is, 
1962), virtually no teachers are entering the school straight from 
college. This means in effect a loss of some ten to twelve thousand in 
that year. 

The Ministry of Education was therefore faced with a situation 
quite the reverse of what had been anticipated. Far from there being 
a decline in the number of teachers likely to be required in future years 
(a factor that had helped to make the three-year course of training 
acceptable in official circles), there was every certainty of there being 
a catastrophic shortage unless something was done quickly. The 
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situation was therefore given urgent consideration by the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, and this 
body recommended that sixteen thousand places in teacher training 
institutions should be added to the twenty thousand already existing. 
At first the Minister authorized the provision of only twelve thousand 
new places, but a year later he rescinded this decision and agreed to 
the sixteen thousand the Advisory Council had suggested. Further 
study by a sub-committee of the Council showed that still another 
eight thousand places are needed, and these the Minister in 1960 has 
agreed to provide by instalments by 1966. Further investigations, how- 
ever, have shown that previous estimates failed to take account of all 
the factors involved and that many thousands more teachers will be 
required during the next decade, It is now clear that expansion must 
be embarked upon on a scale hitherto uncontemplated. 


The Impact of Expansion on the Structure of Teacher Training 


The situation in which training colleges find themselves is therefore 
singularly complex. At the same time as they are devoting their ener- 
gies to the widening and deepening of their teaching to make full use 
of the three-year course, they find themselves involved in urgent 
programmes of expansion. 

Moreover, there is a further complication introduced by a shift in 
the proportions of primary and secondary school teachers required. 
Whereas the primary school population is likely to rise from four 
millions in 1961 to nearly four and a half millions in 1970, the 
secondary school population is likely to decline from about two and 
a half millions in 1961 to about two millions in 1967. Furthermore, 
calculations have shown that with the expansion of the universities at 
present taking place it is likely that there will be enough university 
graduates entering teaching within the next ten years to staff the 
schools without reinforcements from the training colleges. In other 
words, the ‘balance of training’ will be such that the training colleges 
will be almost wholly concerned with the production of primary 
school teachers, 

This prospect is understandably little to the taste of the many 
training college lecturers and others who have, during the post-war 
years, sought to give substantial content to courses for training teachers 
for secondary modern schools. Moreover, it has been argued that if 
colleges no longer train for secondary school work their standing will 
decline. It is further maintained that the university graduate is not 
necessarily superior to the college-trained teacher and that the approach 


developed over the years in the training colleges should not lightly be 
set aside. 


Sih ora ea 
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Should all Teachers be University Graduates? 

The lengthening of the training college course has led to increasing 
dissatisfaction with the division of the teaching body into graduates 
and non-graduates. The present position is that three years spent at a 
training college, despite the linking of the universities and the colleges 
within the framework of institutes of education cannot, save in a few 
special instances, lead to the coveted degree.” The situation is increas- 
ingly anomalous as, owing to the limited university provision in Eng- 
land and Wales,*® there is a considerable and growing proportion of 
students in training colleges who are well fitted for courses of univer- 
sity standard. Nor does the calibre of the staffs of such colleges or the 
amenities and facilities they offer make the setting up of such courses 
impossible. 

Several solutions present themselves. One is to make university 
courses as they now stand ayailable in the colleges. Thus a student 
might be enabled to take two of the three courses necessary to complete 
a certain degree and then be permitted to take the third by subsequent 
full-time or part-time study. Another would be for the colleges to 
grant their own degrees. A third would be for a first degree in educa- 
tion to be made available and for it to be taken within the colleges, 
which would thus become professional schools of the university to 
which they are attached. A fourth solution, that of bringing all 
students within the university framework as it now exists, sharing 
all facilities with university students and dispensing with the colleges, 
has generally been considered impracticable.?* 

A weighty objection to what might appear to be the obvious solution, 
namely that colleges should grant their own degrees, lies in the simple 
fact that such a plan, unless accompanied by far-reaching reconstruc- 
tion of the university structure, would mean that the teacher's cer- 
tificate now awarded to those completing college courses would merely 
be re-named and in no way share in the prestige of a ‘ real’ degree. The 
latter term in England has a very specific meaning, being used only for 
the awards of universities, that is, institutions recognized as being 


19 In one or two colleges of long standing the practice still continues of per- 
mitting a small number of students to follow four-year courses leading to 
external degrees of London University. 

20 There were, in the autumn term, 1961, only just over 93,000 full-time 
students in universities in England and Wales and a yearly intake of about 
26,500. 

2! But not as impracticable as it may at first seem. Indeed, during the 'sixties, 
as has been shown, it is accepted that all save a small proportion of secondary 
teachers will be drawn from the universities. 
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universities in law and enjoying the status conferred by the possession 
of a Royal Charter. 


There are also objections to the courses taken in the colleges being * 


used for preparation for a university degree to be completed after 
professional training has ended. The training colleges have built up 
their own distinctive approaches to the training of teachers, and these 
it is felt would be jeopardized if they turned their energies to meeting 
university requirements. Especially would this be the case if they found 
themselves under pressure to sacrifice their work in the schools and 
in the study of the wider aspects of education to the task of helping 
increasing numbers of students to carry out, often in less favourable 
conditions, tasks prescribed by the universities. Moreover, the very 
considerable degree of freedom possessed by colleges within the frame- 
work of their institutes of education would be diminished if their main 
fields of study came under university boards of studies on which their 
lecturers, even if admitted, would have to contend both with weight of 
numbers and weight of custom and tradition. 

The proposal that there should be a first degree in education, spon- 
sored by the universities but taken in the colleges, is viewed with some 
suspicion even by those who most strongly argue in favour of a 
graduate profession. It is felt that it might result in the universities 
preserving their own distinctiveness and that of the existing degree 
structure by setting up a subsidiary degree framework which would 
always, because peripheral and linked with peripheral institutions, 
place those who graduated by this path in a permanent position of 
inferiority. 

What is becoming increasingly clear is that the re-structuring of 
teacher training now being demanded by professional pressures and 
stresses within the system itself cannot be undertaken without refer- 
ence to the wider structure of higher education of which it forms a 
substantial part, and which is now being scrutinized by an important 
governmental committee.** It would be rash to attempt to forecast what 
views the committee is likely to express as regards the organization and 
institutions of teacher education. There are, however, indications that 
the persistence of colleges solely concerned with the training of teachers 
will be challenged. For example, the National Union of Teachers 
envisages the day when all teacher training will be carried on within 
‘multi-purpose’ colleges. The Association of University Teachers, 
without ruling out the possibility of general or professional colleges, 
Suggests that the “relative isolation and segregation from other 
branches of higher education” of the training colleges in the past 


* Known as the “ Robbins Committee ” after its Chairman, Lord Robbins. 
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(which the institutes of education have only partially overcome) can 
be mitigated by a close relationship between a university and selected 
individual colleges with a view to students of such colleges being able 
to graduate within the university. 


Possible Extensions of Training 

The coming of the three-year course is resulting in a valuable and 
stimulating reappraisal of the whole field of teacher education and 
training. Attention is being directed to the staffs of training colleges 
and arrangements have been made for as large a number as possible to 
be released each year on full pay to pursue individual courses of study 
in their various special fields. So far there has been little suggestion of 
organized courses of further training, it being assumed that each 
lecturer should avail himself or herself of the facilities for advanced 
study provided by the universities. 

It does not seem likely, however, that any great support for training 
will develop in respect of university teachers, the main reason being 
the highly specialized and individual nature of their work. There are, 
however, indications among some of the younger men and women, and 
especially those in scientific and technological departments, of a desire 
for early guidance in the preparation and delivery of lectures, stimu- 
lated possibly by the importance which they find is being given in 
industrial concerns to the effective communication of ideas. It is 
difficult to see, therefore, why they should not be drawn little by little 
into the activities of the staff college already mentioned or of similar 
institutions. Perhaps most important of all, a full-scale inquiry is now 
being carried out into university teaching, and its findings may well 
suggest the lines upon which improvements based upon the best-known 
practices may be stimulated. 

The indications are that the pattern of teacher training will tend to 
become more varied and more complex than it has been in the past. 
Regularity and consistency are, however, suspect virtues in a world 
that demands, above all, flexibility and rapid adaptability in its educa- 
tional institutions. 

G. BARON. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Further Professional Studies by Teachers in the 
United Kingdom 


OF in-service training for teachers in the sense of undergoing initial 
training ‘on the job’ there is comparatively little in the United 
Kingdom. There is still a considerable number of untrained teachers 
in schools who rank as ‘ qualified ’ because they have university degrees 
or, in technical education, because they have relevant technical cer- 
tificates, but of these only a few, and those mostly technical teachers 
studying for a certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
take initial courses in teaching in the spare time of a full-time post. 
These courses do not, in any case, raise their official status. Any 
teacher can, of course, leave his post in order to take full-time train- 
ing, and in a few cases this is made easier by grants and, for technical 
teachers, by ‘one-year’ courses arranged to last over the summer 
terms of three years. A proposal has been made that the present 
initial ‘training year’ of the graduate might be combined with the 
probationary first year of teaching. The resulting two-year period 
could then be so re-organized that the teacher in training might start 
as a student and finish as a fully accepted teacher. A scheme of this 
kind would be an attempt to combine the present type of training 
year with in-service training, but its administration might well prove 
complicated. 

In Scotland and Northern Ireland a teacher can be ‘ upgraded’ on 
the results of a course of further study, but this is not so in England 
and Wales, where a qualified teacher is ‘qualified ’ to teach anything 
anywhere, from English in a primary school to physics in the top 
forms of a grammar school. 


Further Academic Study 


A teacher can of course make, during his professional life, a further 
study of subject-matter which he is teaching. A university graduate 
can take a higher degree in his subject—an approved practice especially 
in technical education. A non-graduate can take a ‘supplementary ’ 
course in a training college; in England in 1961, 1,128 students attended 
supplementary courses immediately on completing their two-year 
training, and 920 attended such courses after some years’ teaching. 
Alternatively, he can take a three-year part-time course held under the 
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adult education regulations; there are such courses in most of the usual 
curricular subjects. 

By ‘in-service training’, in the rest of this article, will be meant 
courses of further professional study taken by teachers who are already 
trained, and for such courses the expression ‘further professional 


study ’ is used. 


Further Professional Study 

“In the lifetime of everyone now at school,” said the Crowther 
Report, “ there will be at least one major change in industrial pro- 
cesses.” Whilst not many would expect such a dramaticdevelopment in 
the teacher's art, most will agree that there have been very real changes 
in the last thirty years. In this situation, clearly initial training alone 
is not enough. Furthermore, teachers are educated and intellectual 
people whose work does, or at least can, stretch their minds to capacity, 
and they cannot help thinking about the nature of their work. In 
Scotland, most teachers are university graduates and can be presumed 
to take a graduate’s attitude towards their profession. In England and 
Wales, training colleges for non-graduate teachers (who are the 
majority of English teachers) have, since 1948, been connected with 
universities through institutes of education, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that their former students have been touched by the idea that 
study is lifelong, that students and tutors work together to develop 
knowledge and techniques, and that a man who knows what he is 
doing can be trusted to be the severest judge of his own professional 
competence. The word ‘ professional’ brings out the idea that the 
British teacher thinks of himself as responsible to himself, rather than 
to his employers, for the quality of his work. 

Except for the unusual person who prefers to read and reflect with- 
out help, these considerations lead to courses of further professional 
study. Teachers who want this kind of course will find several 
agencies ready to meet them more than half-way. For example, their 
employers who, in the United Kingdom, are for most teachers the 
local authorities, gladly offer courses aimed to improve the work of 


` the schools. So does the central authority (known in England, Wales, 


and Northern Ireland as the Ministry of Education), Teachers’ pro- 
fessional associations, though concerned mostly with questions of 
status and salary, collect their members together from time to time for 
refresher courses. Universities, acting mostly through institutes and 
departments of education, offer many opportunities for further pro- 


175 to 18. Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1959). 
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fessional study, from innumerable one-day conferences (often bringing 
together people who would not otherwise meet) to full-time courses of 
a year’s duration (or three years’ part-time) leading to diplomas. 
Graduates (and, exceptionally, able non-graduates) can take higher 
degrees in education, 

There is no compulsion on teachers to take courses of further pro- 
fessional study. Courses are not formally recognized as leading to 
promotion. There is no doubt that they help to it, both because selec- 
tion committees sometimes take note of them in a candidate’s record 
and because a teacher who has taken a substantial course of furthe: 
studies has often an explicit understanding of what he is doing and 
so shows himself more suited to a responsible post than a teacher who 
has not. Further study can, in some cases, offset a poor initial qualifica- 
tion. 


Short Courses 


(1) Local Authority. One county authority in England writes : “ Each 
inspector and special subjects organizer submits his or her proposals 
for courses annually. These proposals are primarily based on a demand 
(i.e. contact with teachers throughout the year) for some aspect of a 
subject. They are also expected to include suggestions of some work 
in which they feel that stimulation is required.” This authority cal- 
culates that 30 per cent of its teachers attend local authority courses 
regularly and 30 per cent occasionally. An average attendance for a 
year is between 500 and 600 out of a county teaching strength of 3,250. 
In another large county authority, 1,215 teachers attended county 
courses for teachers in 1957/8 and 710 in 1960/1. A small urban 
authority writes that in 1960/1 20 per cent of its teachers attended 
courses other than those organized by the Ministry of Education. 

Local authority courses are staffed mainly by the authority's in- 
spectors, organizers, and teachers, often with help from inspectors of 
the central authority. 

(2) The Central Authority. The aim of the Ministry of Education in 
offering short courses for teachers is to return more thoughtful teachers 
to the classroom. The Ministry can often select from a considerable 
number of applicants. The Ministry can bring together teachers and 
expert lecturers (mainly inspectors) from all over the country, not only 
from the area of a single authority; but follow-up work is less easy. 
Ministry Courses generally take place in teachers’ holidays; the majority 
are held in training colleges. In Scotland and Northern Ireland this 
means that they meet, along with many other courses, in the large 
colleges of education. In Northern Ireland the numbers attending a 
Ministry two-weeks’ summer school in 1961 were 620 out of 10,300 
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teachers in the country. The Northern Ireland Ministry and local 
authorities in Northern Ireland also arrange for teachers to attend 
courses in England. 

At Jordanhill College of Education in Scotland in 1959/60, 3,700 
teachers attended short courses, which included a whole range of 
courses from ‘upgrading ’ courses to structural mathematics, forestry, 
dress and dress-design, Gaelic, and handwriting. There were forty- 
eight courses in all. ; 

In Wales in 1962 nearly a hundred short courses were offered, ex- 
cluding courses offered by local authorities for their own teachers only. 
They were offered largely by local authorities and in the four univer- 
sity colleges, one of which has a teachers’ centre where such courses 
are held. 

In England in 1960, 4,040 teachers (out of 300,000 in grant-aided 
establishments) attended eighty-three ministry short courses. Rather 
less than half these courses were in the subjects of the main school 
curriculum and about one-third in technical subjects; four courses 
were in special educational treatment and three were in educational 
and vocational guidance. 

Some teachers attend short courses conducted within the framework 
of adult education. In England, teachers constitute 25 per cent of the 
membership of adult classes. In general, these classes are not designed 
especially for members of any profession; one extra-mural department, 
however, writes that it provided in 1959/61 nine courses especially 
for teachers. 


Longer Courses 

If the aim of the central authority in offering short courses can be 
defined as “ to improve the work of the schools by co-operating with 
teachers to raise the standard of their intelligent involvement in their 
work”, the objects of those agencies offering longer courses are not 
dissimilar. 

The institutes and university departments of education offer, in 
addition to conferences and some short courses, courses leading 
generally to a further diploma, often called a Diploma in Education. 
The model of this kind of course is a one-year full-time course in the 
study of education, open to teachers with an initial qualification, 
followed by at least five years’ teaching. Teachers are seconded on full 
salary (at the expense of the central authority) for the full-time courses 
if their employers can spare them; some local authorities at the moment 
feel unable to do so. Most of the courses are in educational theory, 
perhaps related especially to an age-group of children and the whole 
range of its needs—intellectual, physical, creative, and so on. 
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This kind of course is offered for various reasons. If one accepts 
that initial training is, almost by definition, incomplete, one will offer 
further training; indeed one will want to do so, If further training 
were compulsory (based, perhaps, as has been suggested, on a shorter 
period of initial training), or were to be taken by, say, as many as 
25 per cent of teachers, ‘ training ’ might be the right word for it. But 
if such courses are taken by only a tiny fraction of the whole body of 
teachers (less than 300 in twenty-five full-time advanced courses in 
England in 1960/1), there is a good chance that most of the students 
will be serious and reasonably intellectual people who will want 
further study rather than further training. The tutors in such courses 
will not be concerned solely or mainly with teaching methods, though 
the students do not get far away from classroom applications. In 
fact, universities differ in the extent of their tutors’ interest in the 
students’ classroom work; in at least two institutes of education 
teachers are required to work out in the schools, before they are 
awarded their diplomas, the ideas they have developed whilst taking 
the course. 

There are part-time courses which are equivalent to the full-time 
courses; they last for three years, or for two years including one term 
(a third of the year) of full-time study. The contact between theory 
and practice can be even closer in the three-year part-time course than 
in the full-time course. The part-time courses attract rather more 
students. 

In some universities most of the teaching in advanced courses for 
teachers is done by training college and university education depart- 
ment staff; others have as many as ten tutors solely engaged in con- 
ducting these courses. 


Higher Degrees 

Leaving out higher degrees in academic subjects which many teachers 
take, there is a Bachelor of Education degree in universities in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. It can be taken full-time or part-time, and in- 
volves serious study of educational theory, with an opportunity to 
specialize in educational psychology. In Northern Ireland, teachers 
can be helped financially to take the Bachelor of Education course. In 
Scotland, the first stage of the degree may be taken concurrently 
with initial training. In English universities there is a Master of Educa- 
tion degree, or an M.A. in Education to be obtained by thesis or exam- 
ination; students who write theses normally attend also some lecture 
courses. The number of theses which were awarded a higher degree 
in education in 1960 was 108. In one university the number of suc- 
cessful candidates who presented theses for degrees in education in 
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the three years 1959, 1960, and 1961 was ten, and the number who 
offered themselves for the degree by written examination was six. 
Candidates for degrees in education are generally experienced 
teachers. Ph.D, degrees can be taken in education, but few attempt 
them. Thesis subjects for higher degrees range from experimental 
psychology to the history of the curriculum and carefully controlled 
experiments in teaching method. 


Summary 

Further professional courses for practising teachers, both short and 
long courses, are offered by teachers’ employing authorities and by 
the central authority, adult education departments, teacher training 
colleges and universities. In some cases teachers are seconded on full 
salary to take them. Some, especially the longer courses, involve 
rigorous study. They are in no case a requirement of teachers. Some 
teachers gain slightly in salary, and, in Northern Ireland, in status; but 
for the most part improvement in status and salary is incidental only. 
Many teachers do no in-service study, but the teaching profession is 
not, in this, unique amongst the professions. 

BRIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Training of Teachers for Remedial Work in England 


Ar the end of the Second World War, an upsurge of interest in educa- 
tion led also to concern lest scholastic standards had fallen and were 
still moving in a downward direction. Largely as a result of this con- 
cern, the Ministry of Education set up a small committee of experts 
“to discover how far children’s ability to read had been affected by 
the war ”.? Exact comparison with pre-war standards was found to be 
impossible. Nevertheless, it was established that the proportion of 
backward readers was larger than before the war, the incidence among 
15-year-olds being 30 per cent and among 11-year-olds 23 per cent. 
This investigation had two practical results: first, many local surveys 
were initiated to facilitate the planning of special educational treat- 
ment; secondly, increasing provision began to be made for the training 
of teachers of backward children. Before describing available training 
schemes it is necessary to discuss the term ‘remedial work ', since it 
is often used in a rather loose way and also because it is still quite a 
controversial concept. 


What is Remedial Work? 

While during the past few years an increasing number of local edu- 
cation authorities has been making provision for remedial work, there 
has, at the same time, been considerable disagreement regarding the 
meaning and the value of such work. A recent symposium bears 
witness to the fact that both these trends are still continuing.” 

It has become common practice to use the term remedial treatment 
or education whenever children are given additional teaching in one 
or more of the basic subjects, be it in groups or individually. In most 
cases, the procedures adopted do not differ in any essential way from 
the more enlightened methods of classroom teaching; individual differ- 
ences in attainment level are methodically taken into account and a 
wider than usual variety of reading or arithmetic schemes is provided. 
Hence a more appropriate descriptive term for such work would be 


1 Reading Ability (Pamphlet No. 18, Min. of Educ., H.M.S.O., 1950), p. 51. 

2" Symposium. Contributions to the Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of 
Reading Difficulties”, Brit. J. Educ. Psych., Vol. XXX, pp. 146-180, 1960, and 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 79-106, 1961. 
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coaching, since children are simply taught systematically and by a 
wider variety of teaching methods. 

What, then, are the functions of coaching, and does it meet an edu- 
cational need? Coaching can be thought of as a preventive measure 
for two groups of children ; first, where circumstances such as absence 
from, or changes of school, or a lack of cultural stimulation have 
militated against satisfactory educational progress; secondly, where a 
child's pace of learning is below the average, be it due to a slow de- 
velopmental pattern, to limited intelligence, or to some perceptual 
immaturities, Pupils affected by one or more of these circumstances 
are likely to become increasingly backward and to develop some 
emotional difficulties as well if no extra help is given to them. Coach- 
ing aims at tackling educational backwardness early and thus at pre- 
venting increasingly serious failure to make satisfactory progress. 

What, then, is the function of remedial work, and what is meant 
by this term? Remedial education is needed by children who suffer 
from a serious degree of educational under-functioning which is accom- 
panied by emotional difficulties or specific disabilities or by both. 
Thus it is the child who has been at a standstill educationally for a 
considerable time and who shows serious symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbance who is likely to require this special educational approach, 
because he is no longer able to respond, or may never have been 
able to respond, to the usual teaching methods. It might be asked 
whether and how frequently the emotional difficulties cause the edu- 
cational failure, or vice versa. In practice, however, it is often not 
possible (and not always essential) to disentangle cause and effect; 
nor can it always be determined whether the relationship is indeed 
a causative or merely an associative one. This task is impossible be- 
cause of the close and continued interaction between emotional and 
intellectual processes; and it is not an essential one, because in remedial 
education attention is paid to both these aspects of the child's develop- 
ment, Remedial education consists of a comprehensive approach to 
the child in which creative and therapeutic activities, individualized 
teaching methods, and skilled case work with the parents play an essen- 
tial part; co-operation with the school is implicit in the procedure, 

Some confusion and argument might be avoided if the term remedial 
education were applied only to this comprehensive case-study ap- 
proach, which differs considerably from coaching both in aims and 
methods, The aims of remedial work are threefold: to encourage the 
development of those attitudes, abilities, and skills which are likely 
to improve the child's human relationships, be it with adults or with 
other children; to change unfavourable attitudes towards learning by 
restoring or developing a sense of self-confidence and achievement; 
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and to raise the child’s standard of educational attainment. How much 
emphasis is placed on one or other of these main aims will vary from 
one-case to another. The methods employed are predominantly pupil- 
and not subject-centred, although remedial work may be given in one 
or more school subjects. Choice of method will depend on individual 
needs, shortcomings, and mental characteristics: learning readiness, 
speech development, ability for conceptual thinking, perceptual and 
motor development, present level and mode of functioning in the 
various aspects of intellectual and scholastic skills, all need to be taken 
into account. The actual remedial approach will be guided by the 
results of detailed diagnostic explorations. 

The question of selecting children for either remedial help or coach- 
ing is a crucial one. It is essential to distinguish between the pupil who 
has been at a standstill educationally for a considerable time from 
those who are making slow but steady progress or who have reached 
a temporary learning plateau; similarly, one must distinguish the 
child who shows symptoms of emotional disturbance—which may 
range from apathy to aggressiveness and anti-social behaviour and 
which may include psychosomatic symptoms such as migraine— 
from those who are merely a nuisance in class and inattentive because 
the work they are expected to do is unsuited to their present level of 
attainment or maturity; one must also distinguish between the child 
with perceptual, sensory or motor disabilities, such as visual or auditory 
malfunctioning or impaired motor co-ordination on the one hand, 
from those with perceptual, sensory or motor immaturities on the 
other hand. In every case it is the first-mentioned child who needs 
remedial teaching, while the difficulties of the other group are likely 
to respond to coaching. 


Facilities for the Training of Teachers for Remedial Work 

There are at present four different ways in which training can be 
obtained. With very few exceptions, most training courses prepare 
teachers for coaching and not for remedial work as defined above. A 
feature common to all courses are lectures on topics such as the factors 
associated with educational backwardness, the use of standardized 
tests, modern teaching methods in the basic subjects, and the various 
ways of organizing remedial work. In quite a few training courses 
lectures are also given on the emotional aspects of learning, including 
the role of motivation and anxiety, the relevance of the self-concept 
and of personality reactions to stress and failure; but these tend to be 
considered as being rather in the nature of background knowledge. 
Where students are also expected to undertake some supervised prac- 
tical work as part of their course of study, this almost invariably takes 
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the form of coaching. As far as the author is aware, formal practical 
training in, and experience of, remedial teaching is an option available 
only to some of the teachers taking full-time advanced courses at the 
University of Birmingham. Furthermore in some, but by no means 
all, in-service schemes remedial work as well as coaching is undertaken. 

(1) Short courses. These may be organized by institutes of educa- 
tion or by local education authorities, or by teachers’ organizations, 
such as the National Union of Teachers. The Ministry of Education 
usually devotes at least one of its annual short courses to some topic 
related to educational backwardness. The length, and therefore also 
the scope, of these courses varies from a single lecture to those lasting 
for a week or two; yet others take the form of weekly evening meet- 
ings extending over a period of months or a whole year. 

(2) In-service training. This is commonly arranged by school psy- 
chological or child guidance services under local education authorities. 
Responsibility for training rests usually with the senior educational 
psychologist of the service. Experienced teachers who wish to 
specialize in this work may either be seconded for a period of time 
(ranging from two to five years) and then return to classroom teach- 
ing; or alternatively and more frequently, they resign their ordinary 
teaching posts and join the school psychological service on a more 
or less permanent basis. The training given tends to be of the ‘ learn- 
ing-by-doing ’ variety with some opportunity for discussion of more 
difficult cases with senior and experienced staff. 

(3) Supplementary courses for serving teachers. “ Designed to en- 
able serving teachers trained in a recognized two-year training college 
to receive specialist training of various kinds to meet the needs of the 
schools”, such courses usually extend over one academic year.’ 
Teachers employed by local education authorities are eligible for 
secondment on full salary. Though none of the available courses deals 
specifically with remedial work, during 1961-2 there were eleven 
one-year courses for the “ teaching of handicapped children ”; included 
among the handicaps were backwardness, educational sub-normality, 
and maladjustment, so that in most of these courses at least some 
theoretical teaching was likely to be given on remedial work. Ten of 
the courses were run by teacher training colleges and one by a univer- 
sity institute of education. In addition there was one course, also 
organized by a university institute of education, on the “ teaching of 
backward children in ordinary schools” extending over one term 
only. 

3 The Ministry of Education issues annually a Programme of One Year Courses 
and One Term Courses for Qualified Teachers; copies are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Teachers Branch, Curzon Street, London, W.r. 
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(4) Special courses of advanced study. The general aim of these 
courses is “ to provide advanced work in particular fields of education 
.. . and to equip selected experienced teachers for more responsible 

osts .* 

All of them are under the aegis of either university departments 
or institutes of education and extend over one academic year. Again, 
serving teachers employed by local education authorities are eligible 
for secondment on full salary provided they have not less than five 
years’ training experience. During 1961-2 there were nine advanced 
diploma courses, four of them being concerned with various aspects 
of educational guidance and five more specifically with the educa- 
tion of backward, sub-normal, or otherwise handicapped children. 
All these courses aim to provide experienced teachers, who have been 
specially selected for teaching ability, with a greater understanding 
of the psychological foundations of child development and of modern 
educational theory and practice. None of them is designed specifically 
to train remedial teachers, In the Department of Child Study the 
University of Birmingham has, for the past fourteen years, provided a 
practical training ground for selected students who are specially in- 
terested in the field of remedial education. Teachers taking one of 
these advanced diploma courses are offered this experience as one of 
several practical options. In what follows an account is given of the 
Department of Child Study in so far as it relates to the training of 
students in remedial work. 


Training for Remedial Work in the Department of Child Study, 
University of Birmingham 

The Department of Child Study is a teaching and research unit 
within the University’s Department and Institute of Education, One of 
its main functions is to combine training with clinically orientated 
case work.* The case work is itself based on a research approach and 
deals with the study of learning failure in children of normal intelli- 
gence. Since learning failure is interpreted not merely in the narrower 
sense of difficulties in mastering the basic school subjects but includes 
language, emotional and social retardation, a wide range of problems 
is investigated. All the students taking advanced diploma courses 
(numbering at present over sixty) are given the opportunity to observe 
initial diagnostic examinations and to take part in subsequent case 


‘Programme of One Year Courses and One Term Courses for Qualified 
Teachers, p. 8. 

5 A detailed description of all aspects of its work has been given by the author 
in the Sociological Review Monograph, No. 2, pp. 99-111, published by the 
University of Keele in 1959, and in the Intern, Review of Education, Vol. 3, pp. 
200~10, 1957, 
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conferences. Each child is given an individual interview which lasts 
one or two whole mornings, the aim being to obtain as complete a 
picture as possible of the child in his total social setting. His person- 
ality, interests, intellectual ability, and educational attainments are 
studied, together with the various factors that bear upon these in home 
and school, All the findings are brought together in the case confer- 
ence, which is also used as a teaching situation. Observing skilled psy- 
chologists using tests, projective techniques, and other devices for 
measurement and assessment makes clear to students their value 
and their limitations. They come to understand the role of, and the 
methods used by, a psychiatric social worker in investigating the home 
circumstances and social background of a child. The contribution 
made by the reports of class teachers, medical officers, and any other 
agencies concerned with the child or his family can also be demon- 
strated. 

Thus students see case study in action and learn to appreciate the 
complexity, multiplicity, and uniqueness of all the factors that com- 
bine to produce serious learning difficulties. The interdependence and 
interaction of social, emotional, and educational aspects of growth is 
demonstrated by this detailed study of actual cases. Being able to 
observe the entire examination of the child makes the experience more 
vivid and real to students. Many opportunities present themselves in 
the case conference to bring out points made in lectures: the detri- 
mental effect on both the slow and the gifted child of a rigid, un- 
imaginative curriculum; the undesirable results of parental over-am- 
bition or of lack of interest and support; the cumulative consequences 
of failure or boredom; the benefits of planned class projects and the 
pitfalls of unplanned chaos. The case conference also demonstrates 
that psychological diagnosis does not consist of listing test scores or 
developmental milestones or any other string of facts; but rather that 
it emerges from a skilled synthesis of a wealth of data, some objective, 
some inferential, and some intuitive. Qualitative evaluation is seen 
to be more important than quantitative measurement; how a result is 
obtained being more important than the result itself; the final aim 
being the emergence of a dynamic hypothesis which is interpretative, 
diagnostic, and prognostic. 

Selected cases are accepted for individual remedial work and attend 
the department regularly for two hours once a week. At the same time, 
the psychiatric social worker has regular interviews with the mother 
to explain the purpose of what is being done with the child as well 
as to modify maternal attitudes which may be contributing to the 
child's emotional or learning difficulties. The remedial work is under- 
taken in most cases by students, and provides them with an oppor- 
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tunity for a continuous period of child study. The behaviour of each 
child, as well as the teaching method, which each student is using are 
discussed at weekly tutorials which thus provide a means of testing 
and, if need be, modifying the hypotheses formulated at the case con 
ference. Principles of remedial teaching are now translated into 
practice: that teaching must start well below the child’s present level 
of achievement; that initially, strength and abilities should be capital- 
ized and specific weaknesses and difficulties ignored; that teaching 
should utilize as many modes of perception as possible; that new 
learning must be presented in small steps and that over-learning will 
be needed; that the material to be learned must be made meaningful 
and interesting by being matched to the child’s level of general ability 
and maturity; that it is of paramount importance for him to achieve 
success early and to maintain a positive and optimistic outlook. The 
staff's close and continuous supervision aims at guiding the students 
to the realization that in most cases of severe under-functioning, mere 
coaching is unlikely to succeed; and that remedial education aims both 
at changing attitudes to learning and at finding a teaching approach 
which will result in successful learning. Students gain experience of 
how the former can be achieved through a variety of creative activi- 
ties, through establishing a warm, initially uncritical and permissive 
relationship, through widening a child’s horizon, and through intro- 
ducing him to new hobbies, pursuits, and interests. Finding a suc- 
cessful teaching approach is seen as an experimental endeavour to 
marry what is to be taught and how to the present level of readiness 
of the learner, rather than as a pale imitation of ordinary classroom 
procedures. 

Thus practical experience gained in the Department of Child Study 
illustrates many aspects of the theoretical teaching which students are 
given during their year’s study. There is no need to labour the 
relevance of the lecture courses which are provided on such topics 
as the nature and extent of backwardness, remedial methods in the 
basic subjects, personality development and maladjustment, family 
relations and social factors influencing the learning processes. Though 
remedial work is carried out individually with each child, eight to ten 
children attend at the same time, so that students gain experience of 
a variety of problems and approaches. They grow to realize that for 
some children the emotional problems can be alleviated through 
helping them achieve educational success; but that with others im- 
provement in personal relations or in self-confidence must take place 
first, so that to begin with attention will be focused on emotional 
rather than educational aspects. 

Students also come to understand why it is both inadequate and 
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inappropriate to judge the success of remedial work simply by the 
difference between initial and final attainment test scores. Since it is 
an integral and essential aim of remedial work to bring about a change 
of attitude, any evaluation of success must include an assessment of 
whether the child's adjustment at home and at school has become 
more adequate and acceptable, and whether his attitudes to learning 
have become more positive and constructive. The admitted difficulty 
of making such an assessment at present in a quantifiable and verifiable 
manner in no way detracts from the necessity for doing so. 

From the point of view of achieving satisfactory results, there are 
distinct disadvantages in combining case work with the training of 
students, Perhaps the most serious drawback of one-year diploma 
courses lies in the long breaks in continuity due to university vacations 
and in the fact that if a child needs to continue attending after one 
year he must make another relationship with a new student, who will 
be himself only beginning to learn about remedial work. On balance, 
the advantages probably outweigh the disadvantages. Psychological in- 
sight into learning and adjustment difficulties cannot readily be gained 
from textbooks and lectures alone, but needs to be supplemented by 
first-hand, practical, and guided study of individual children. This 
experience the Department of Child Study aims to provide. Through 
it, students come to appreciate the artificiality of the theoretical 
division between attainment and adjustment and between educational 
and emotional problems, Such a training scheme for remedial work 
also encourages experienced teachers to reconsider the very function 
of education. It succeeds in helping them to realize the difference 
between imparting skills and releasing powers, which also happens 
to be the difference between coaching and remedial education. 


M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Training of Teachers for Speech and Drama in England 


In recent years there has been a steadily increasing demand for teachers 
of speech and drama in all types of schools. Educators have come to 
appreciate the positive value that speech and drama can be in the 
education of the child and how, through this subject, children can be 
helped to develop and gain confidence in themselves, This realization 
has led to a demand for well-equipped and qualified teachers. 

There have, of course, for many years been teachers of elocution in 
the private schools, where the subject was often taught rather as a 
social accomplishment; but this was something very different from our 
present concept of speech and drama having a part in the basic develop- 
ment of every child. 

It is not, however, only in the schools that the specialist teacher is 
in demand; many of the general teacher training colleges now have a 
lecturer in the subject on their tutorial staff. Teachers in training must 
of necessity learn to produce their own voices correctly, if they are 
hot to run a risk of straining or permanently damaging them by con- 
stant use in the long hours of teaching large classes. 

Many teachers in training are also badly in need of help in improv- 
ing their own standard of speech if they themselves are to be the 
example they undoubtedly should be to their pupils. A teacher having 
a well-produced voice with tone and range has an immense advantage 
in holding the interest and attention of a class, 

The full specialist training takes three years, There are, however, 
various other opportunities for training open to those who may 
require only a lesser degree of specialization. 


Three-Year Diploma Courses at Independent Specialist Colleges 

There are three such colleges that have diplomas accepted by the 
Ministry of Education as qualification for qualified teacher status: 
the Central School of Speech and Drama; the Rose Bruford Training 
College of Speech and Drama; the Northern School of Music. 

The Central School runs three parallel courses: one to train teachers 
of speech and drama; another for speech therapists; and a third course 
for those who will be going into the theatre, The Rose Bruford Train- 
ing College runs a dual course which combines teacher training with 
professional theatre training. The Northern School of Music, in its 
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speech and drama department, runs a teachers’ and performers’ course," 
The Guildhall School of Music and Drama runs a two-year course in 
speech and drama, and the students, on passing the appropriate exam- 
ination, are eligible to apply for entry to Trent Park Training College, 
a Ministry of Education college, for a final year. During the year they 
will study education, teaching methods, and English, but continue to 
attend the Guildhall School once a week to pursue the practical studies 
in speech and drama. On completion of the third year students enter 
for the Teacher's Certificate examination conducted by the Institute 
of Education, London University, All these colleges are entirely in- 
dependent of each other and there is no agreed policy among them. 
Teachers coming from these colleges are usually expected to be able 
to teach English in addition to their specialist subjects. 

For all recognized teacher training courses students must be 18 years 
of age by the rst October in the year of entry. The majority of the 
students are in their late ‘teens or early twenties, but some colleges 
have a sprinkling of older students and have no upper age-limit. 

The colleges hold individual entrance examinations or auditions, 
and entry is usually on a competitive basis. 

A sound general education is a necessary preliminary to entry, 
The Ministry of Education ruling of a minimum of five subjects at 'O' 
level, or its equivalent, is always expected, but it is preferable for 
candidates to have passes also at ‘A’ level, particularly in English, 
Some colleges make an English ‘A’ level pass a condition of entry, 

The majority of the students probably come from grammar schools, 
but there is a good cross-section, Amongst the older students it is not 
infrequent to find some with experience in the theatre, and this ex- 
perience can be very valuable in their teaching. 

Students may apply to their local education authority for grants and 
the majority come with such grants—usually with a major county 
award, Overseas students who come with grants in most cases hold a 
scholarship from their own government, Most colleges also have their 
own scholarship or bursary fund. There are always some students who, 
for one reason or another, are not eligible for county grants and pay 
their own way. 


Ministry of Education Teacher Training Colleges with Special Study in 
Speech and Drama 
There are two colleges, Bretton Hall and Trent Park Training Col- 
1 At the time of writing the New College of Speech and Drama is advertising its 
opening for the autumn of 1962. It will offer a three-year teaching course with 
a diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education, 
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lege, where students may take speech and drama as their special 
advanced study. 

Up to the present these colleges have given a two-year course, but 
in line with other colleges they are now extending their courses to 
three years. In the colleges that include the teaching of general 
subjects in their curriculum there is inevitably somewhat less con- 
centration on the standard of the student's own artistic achievement 
and performance than in a purely specialist training. 

A number of the other colleges include some training in speech 
work and drama, usually making drama a second subject. Through 
this a teacher may acquire some rudimentary understanding of class- 
room drama, 


One-year Supplementary Courses in Speech and Drama for 
Qualified Teachers 

The following colleges run such courses: the Central School of 
Speech and Drama; the Rose Bruford Training College of Speech and 
Drama; and Goldsmiths College. 

The aim of all these courses is to enable the teacher of general sub- 
jects to achieve some specialization in drama and speech training and 
to obtain an understanding of the basic principles on which he may 
build through experience. 

Many experienced serving teachers attend these courses. Some of 
them are the teachers who have for many years been teaching speech 
and drama in schools but have had to do so without any practical 
professional tuition in the subject; others who have already had some 
opportunities of studying take this supplementary year as a refresher 
course to bring themselves up to date with modern methods. Many 
until now took the course immediately following their Ministry train- 
ing college, as a third year, before embarking on their teaching career. 
But with the lengthening of the Ministry courses it is likely to be the 
serving teachers on secondment who will in future fill these courses. 

There is also a number of private schools and colleges teaching 
speech and drama and running courses of varying lengths. Their 
certificates are not accepted by the Ministry for teacher status and 
Burnham Scale salary. Their value is entirely according to the status 
of the school. For the most part, these schools meet the needs of those 
wishing to open a private teaching practice and coach individual pupiis 
and groups. 


Extra-Mural Examinations with Certificates not recognized for 
Ministry Teacher Status 
There are various colleges and examining bodies that hold their own 
external examinations. The best of these examinations are of an 
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acceptable standard within their sphere. Their certificates are of par- 
ticular value to the teacher of general subjects who seeks an added 
qualification. Many people set up as teachers in private practice with 
these qualifications and do extremely good work in coaching pupils 
privately, and there are various other opportunities open to them. 
It is usually possible to study for these examinations through private 
lessons or evening classes. 


Content of a Training Course Curriculum 

There are certain basic principles the study of which any reliable 
training must cover; but within certain limits the colleges have their 
own individual approach to the task and each may place a different 
emphasis on any particular aspect. Some colleges, for instance the 
Central School among them, are affiliated to London University and 
take the examination for the University Diploma. Others feel that the 
academic studies required for this would be too limiting and prefer 
to leave more time for the practical work. 

The training in most colleges is likely to include most of the follow- 
ing subjects: the principles and practice of teaching; education (its 
method, psychology, and history); voice and speech training; phonetics 
and simple speech defects; reading and story-telling; public speaking; 
solo and choral verse speaking; mime and its history; acting and pro- 
duction; fencing and dancing; scenic design, art, and puppetry; singing 
and musical appreciation; English literature; social history; history of 
drama, theatre, poetry, and costume; lighting and stage-management; 
make-up: scenery construction and costume making; radio technique 
and production. 

Throughout the training the study of the technical work should go 
side by side with the development of the artistic work. Movement, 
starting with mime and improvisation, is a very important part of the 
training. Some of the subjects, such as dancing and fencing, may be 
there to help the student's development and not with the intention that 
the standard achieved should qualify the student as a teacher of this 
particular subject. 

To train the voice the student must be prepared to take a long-term 
view. The teacher may show the student what to do, but it is only by 
constant and regular practice that results can be achieved. 

The production of good clear speech is another important part of 
the training, and teachers must have the ability to speak standard 
educated English. This does not mean that they should lose their 
ability to speak their own regional tongue. The teacher aims to help 
the children in the schools to express themselves well and to use clear 
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speech. But again it does not mean that the children should be made 
to lose their own regional accents. 

It is the slovenly bad speech that must be corrected. The correction 
of speech faults is included in the training, but this must not be con- 
fused with speech therapy, which is a full-time three-year study in 
its own right and concerns the medical aspect of curing speech faults. 

Speech teachers must be quite clear about which faults are within 
their province and which should be passed on to the speech therapist 
for treatment, 

The teacher will in all probability be expected to produce the school 
play, and it is therefore invaluable to understand production and all 
the facets of producing a play, such as stage management, stage light- 
ing, theatrical make-up, scenic design, and property-making. Some 
older schools may have very poor facilities, but many of the modern 
ones have almost everything a producer could desire. Pleasant as it 
may be to have all modern equipment, a teacher can and often has to, 
with the right initiative and imagination, do valuable work in even the 
smallest classroom, 

Throughout the course the students must study the principles and 
practice of education and undertake the necessary school teaching 
practice in line with the training of the general teacher and Ministry 
regulations. 

In the Rose Bruford Training College the students start their school 
training practice in the first year with observation in varying types of 
schools, followed by teaching practice in junior schools in the second 
year and in secondary schools in the third year, 

The students do a week of block teaching practice in their first year 
and two weeks in both the second and third years; in addition to which 
they teach in the schools one half-day a week during the two winter 
terms. The block teaching practice allows the students to get the atmo- 
sphere of the school and gives them the opportunity of gaining some 
experience in teaching subjects outside their own specialist work. The 
half-day a week is especially useful to the drama student teacher 
because they may work with their class on building up and bringing 
to fruition a piece of artistic work. 

At the end of one term the students bring a whole class over to the 
college for a non-competitive drama festival in which the schools 
watch each other at work. It is classwork that is shown at these 
festivals and not a finished play. This has proved a valuable institution 
both to the student and to the children. 

Another aspect of teaching is the Saturday morning speech and 
drama club. Attendance at this is entirely voluntary, and there is 
keen competition in the district for places but numbers have had to be 
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limited to 200. The children work with the students under the super- 
vision of a member of the college staff. 

The children do drama, including improvised plays and scenes, danc- 
ing, story-telling, etc., and a small group of the older ones studies 
radio. 

One other interesting aspect which is a great help in enabling 
students to understand the child outlook is the children’s theatre. 

Performances are held regularly on Saturday mornings during the 
winter in the Barn Theatre, and at times the company visits schools 
or does a tour in the vacation. Plays are usually selected to entertain 
junior groups, but there are occasional plays suitable for the senior 
schools. 

Children make very critical audiences, and many of them send 
letters saying exactly what they liked and what they did not. This 
contact with the children is, we have found, extremely valuable to 
the student in training. 

The work of the speech and drama teacher in a school is generally 
closely linked with the English teaching, and it is very likely that the 
teacher may also bear responsibility for other parts of the English 
syllabus. So that it is most desirable that a study of advanced English 
and literature should be included in the specialist training. 

Most colleges have lectures on the history of the theatre and the 
history of costume, A working knowledge of these subjects is essential 
to the producer, as period plays would almost certainly be produced 
in schools. 

Some colleges put on one or more productions in the year open to 
the general public. Some use their own theatre, and others take a 
a theatre in London or elsewhere for one matinée to give the students 
the opportunity of testing themselves on a professional stage. 


Teaching Posts for Specialists 

In the college the students are not divided according to the age of 
children they hope to teach. They take their subject as a whole, and 
as far as possible it is arranged for them to get experience with varying 
age-groups in their teaching. They do not, however, as a rule, cover 
the special methods required for infant schools. 

Many of the students have an interest in teaching adults, and many 
find posts in technical colleges and evening institutes. There is a 
number of posts open in teacher training colleges. These colleges often 
look for a graduate with some specialization in speech training, but it 
is usually difficult to find anyone who has had sufficient time to take 
a full specialist training in drama in addition to a degree. 

There are, of course, also the drama colleges requiring lecturers, and 
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these colleges are, when it is possible, likely to select the best of their 
own students. 

For suitable students there are other interesting posts, such as drama 
adviser to a county education authority; and opportunities for work 
as examiner, adjudicator, and lecturer; but these are usually posts that 
come later when more experience has been gained. 

Most of those who teach drama find it wholly absorbing. The sub- 
ject is probably not only their work, but their hobby and often their 
life interest. With the many facets and varied branches of the work 
it gives endless scope for developing the teacher's own artistic imagina- 


tion, talent, and initiative. Above all, the drama teacher finds a deep . 


satisfaction in fulfilling, through drama, a very real need in the 
development of the child. 
Rose E. BRUFORD. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Teacher Education in the United States 


To appreciate fully the significance of the achievements in teacher 
education-in this country, as is unquestionably true of similar develop- 
ments elsewhere in the world, it is essential to be well informed with 
respect to the country’s history. Social, economic, and political forces 
have influenced both the nature and the extent of teacher education in 
the United States, Unfortunately, it is quite impractical to deal ade- 
quately with the impact of these“influences in this article. For an 
analysis of those conditions which undoubtedly have had an important 
influence on teacher education, the curious-minded student will do 
well to draw on such scholarly volumes as The American Republic by 
Hofstadter, Miller, and Aaron, The Growth of the American Republic 
by Morison and Commager, and History of the American People by 
Carman, Syret, and Wishy, three basic texts in American history. 


Teacher Education, 1800-1836 

Prior to 1800 there were no systematic efforts to prepare teachers 
for their responsibilities. This is not to suggest that anyone was con- 
sidered qualified to teach or that education in the broad or liberal 
sense of the term was not deemed an important requisite. But the 
earliest date when anything like a planned effort appears to have been 
made was 1806, when the Lancastrian method of teaching with its 
model schools for demonstration purposes was brought to New York 
and applied in the schools operated by the Free School Society. Lan- 
castrian schools were also established in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. Many individuals aspiring to teach attended the model schools 
and thereby acquired a knowledge of the instructional plan, which 
they in turn used when employed as' teachers. Whatever limitations 
this instructional method had, it appears to have stimulated great 
interest in teacher preparation and is often referred to as the fore- 
runner of the normal school. 

During this same period ideas regarding teacher education were 
stirring in Vermont, and in 1823 the Reverend Samuel R. Hall estab- 
lished a seminary for the preparation of teachers in Concord; and in 
1830 he established a similar seminary at Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Massachusetts. While private in nature, Hall's seminaries possessed 
many of the characteristics of the public normal school of a later date. 
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In fact, it was at Phillips Academy that Horace Mann gleaned some 
of his ideas about teacher training which were soon to bear fruit in 
Massachusetts. However, the period from 1800-1836 was not marked 
by any widespread establishment of teacher seminaries. Rather it was 
a period of agitation. Travellers to European countries came home 
with interesting reports of experiments in Germany and helped to 
set the stage for the educational awakening in America which marked 
the period between 1836 and the close of the Civil War. 

Some mention should be made of the role which academies played 
in the preparation of elementary teachers during the period under 
discussion. For the most part, despite the hopes of many educators, 
the academy, the secondary school of this period, contributed little to 
the solution of the training problem. A few departments such as the 
one at Taunton, Massachusetts, attempted to give “ instruction in the 
art of teaching and the use of apparatus”; but for the most part, the 
academy programme for teacher preparation did not vary significantly 
from the general programme available to regular students. 

To summarize, there was little special preparation of teachers with 
emphasis upon methodology and pedagogical principles provided 
prior to 1836, and one would have to be something of an optimist to 
conclude on the basis of teacher preparation that the public school 
pupils of Andrew Jackson’s day were markedly better “equipped to 
face the world upon graduation than those whose schooling ante- 
dated the Revolutionary War. 


Rise of the Public Normal School, 1837-1865 

Students of education have frequently debated the origin of the 
American normal school, some contending that it was European, espe- 
cially German, in origin, and others that it was the logical outgrowth 
of the academy and of such experiments as Hall had carried on in the 
teachers’ seminary at Concord, New Hampshire, and the school 
operated by Carter a few years later in Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

Certainly, in the minds of the American public the early normal 
schools were adaptations or extensions of the academy. However, it 
is certain that Americans learned much from the experience of Ger- 
man educators and from men like Charles Brooks, Henry Barnard, 
Calvin E. Stowe, and Professor Alexander Bache, who spoke and wrote 
extensively of their observations of European schools and teacher 
training. To assert, therefore, that the American normal school was 
wholly indigenous is to overlook the early literature bearing on the 
sub’ect, and its almost certain impact on the nature of the teacher 
education programme. 


Publicly supported institutions for the preparation of teachers in 
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America developed slowly, The first step was not infrequently state 
aid to academies ear-marked for teacher preparation. Following this 
came separate schools for teachers. The first public normal school in 
the United States was established in Lexington, Massachusetts, on 
3rd July, 1839. Cyrus Peirce, the principal of this school, described 
his task in an early journal.’ It seems almost unbelievable, but he 
taught ten subjects in a single term and seventeen different subjects 
in the course of a year, supervised a model school of thirty pupils, 
acted as demonstration teacher, developed the professional materials 
to be taught, and served as janitor of the building. The one-year pro- 
gramme of studies included the following : 

(1) A review of the common branches—spelling, reading, writing, 
grammar, and arithmetic; (2) advanced studies (except ancient Jan- 
guages) as time permitted (e.g. geometry, algebra, natural, intellectual, 
and moral philosophy, political economy, and natural history); (3) the 
physical, mental, and moral development of children; (4) the science 
and art of teaching each of the common branches; (5) the art of school 
government; and (6) practice in teaching and governing a ‘model’ 
school. woe 

The growth of state-supported normal schools was slow and b 
1861, just prior to the Civil War, there were only eleven state schools, 
four of which were located in Massachusetts. A few municipal normal 
schools and teacher training schools to satisfy local demands were 
established during this period. Among these were schools in Boston, 
New York City, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Trenton. For the most part these schools offered no formal instruction 
in methods, beyond the opportunity to do practice teaching under the 
direction of instructors, The emphasis was placed on mastering sub- 
ject-matter, and while the latter admittedly contributed much to the 
quality of teaching, it fell far short of ideal preparation. 

The characteristics of the ideal teacher as envisioned by educators 
of the period under discussion included many of the traits and qualities 
which are commonly advocated to-day. Judging by the reports of 
examiners and those of state and county superintendents, moral char- 
acter ranked high. Competency in the three R’s, together with some 
knowledge of orthography, English grammar, and geography and 
capacity to govern a school, were also mentioned frequently by early 
educators as essential for success in teaching. 

Any discussion of teacher training in America which omitted the 


1 Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift, “The First Normal School in America; The 
Journals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift”, Harvard Documents in the History 
of Education, Vol. I (Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1926). 
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role played by teachers’ institutes would be incomplete. During the 
decades just prior to the Civil War, when the demand for qualified 
teachers greatly exceeded the supply, something short of a normal 
school diploma had to suffice as a standard for most school systems 
in selecting teachers. To meet this pressing need, institutes ranging in 
duration from a few days to several weeks were planned and held 
throughout many states. Instruction in methodology and the general 
principles of school government was offered, although most institutes 
laid the greater stress on subject-matter. Arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy, and reading constituted the core subjects, and it was not un- 
common to give students in attendance an examination at the end of 
the institute session on the subject-matter learned. 

Most observers agree that the institutes provided an opportunity for 
thousands of young persons to acquire at least an elementary know- 
ledge of the task of teaching, and hence enabled them to enter the 
classroom better equipped to serve their pupils than would otherwise 
have been possible. In short, they constituted one step in the evolution 
of teacher preparation, primitive though it was, which should not be 
dismissed as unimportant. 

It may not be amiss to point out that self-instruction was a common 
method of preparing for the vocation of teaching during these middle 
years of the century. Teacher certification often called for an exam- 
ination of the candidate, especially of his knowledge of academic sub- 
jects. Written examinations were rather generally adopted, and 
gradually were extended to cover a wide range of subject-matter. 
While no single sample can be assumed to represent the examinations 
given throughout the various states, a list of printed questions used in 
teachers’ examinations in Columbus, Ohio, in 1859 throws some light 
on the scope of some of the examinations given. The nature of this 
particular examination is indicated by the questions asked. They were 
distributed as follows: five general, five government, five grammar, 
five reading, five orthography, five penmanship, five arithmetic, five 
geography, five definitions, and five theory of teaching. 

When measured against to-day’s standards the provisions for the 
preparation of teachers in 1865 were pitifully inadequate. But viewed 
in historical perspective, the progress made between 1836 and the 
close of the Civil War was substantial. While only eight states had 
actually established normal schools during this period, the idea was 
now generally accepted as sound in principle and it was only a matter 
of time before every state was destined to make similar provision for 
teacher preparation. 
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Teacher Education, 1865-1910 

The years immediately following the Civil War saw an expansion 
of the normal school movement and a continued emphasis in the 
curriculum on teaching the subject-matter commonly required of 
elementary school pupils. Late in the century, instruction in pedagogy 
was extended and educators were in rather general agreement that a 
body of professional knowledge existed and could be communicated to 
future teachers. One can understand the thinking about the role of the 
normal school which was current during these days by examining the 
committee reports setting forth objectives. The function of the normal 
school as expressed in a report of a National Education Association 
Committee in 1899 was “the teaching of subjects that they in turn 
may be taught . . . the development of character that it in turn may 
be transfigured into character . . . a preparation for life that it in turn 
may prepare others to enter fully, readily, and righteously into their 
environment.” ? 

To give meaning to the above, the committee recommended one 
year each of psychology, pedagogy, observation, and practice teach- 
ing. Under pedagogy was included philosophy of education, science 
and art of teaching, history of education, and social economics. 

While the recommendations of a committee such as the one just 
referred to cannot safely be interpreted to mean that all or even a 
majority of normal schools adopted the programme outlined, the 
committee’s proposals did influence practice significantly, and soon 
after the turn of the century the subject areas just listed were fairly 
standard in the better normal schools. 


Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 

Until about 1900 little thought was given to the preparation of 
secondary school teachers. The Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies in their deliberations in 1894 gave attention to peda- 
gogical training, placing emphasis, as in the past, on command of 
subject-matter. ‘ Methods of teaching’ was subordinated to academic 
training. It is interesting to note that in 1895 a sub-committee of a 
committee on the training of teachers suggested that philosophy of 
education and school economy, the later to include a study of the 
school systems of England, France, and Germany, should be included 
in the curriculum. However, the prevailing point of view at the turn 
of the century was that, while secondary teachers needed to be trained, 
college graduation insured adequate general education and competent 


2“ Report of the Committee on Normal Schools ”, Addresses and Proceedings 
(National Education Association, 1899), p. 838. 
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special knowledge of the subjects to be taught. A few educators, 
of whom James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the most articulate spokesman, argued for professional 
training. Specifically, Russell in 1899 in an address on “ The Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools” recommended that teachers 
should possess the following qualifications; namely, general know- 
ledge, professional knowledge, special knowledge, and skill in teaching. 
He stressed the importance of a knowledge of the psychology of the 
adolescent period. But admittedly the educators at that time could 
not point to any well-organized and developed materials in method- 
ology or courses of instruction that were available to students inter- 
ested in meeting Russell's standards. Proposals were made by special 
committees appointed to study the problem, and in 1907 the following 
joint recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen of the depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the NEA appeared and was widely 
discussed : 


Il, That definite study be given to each of the following subjects, either 
in separate courses or in such combinations as convenience or necessity 
demands : 

(a) History of Education : 

(x) History of general education. 
(2) History of secondary education, 

(b) Educational Psychology with emphasis on adolescence. 

(c) The principles of education, including the study of educational aims, 
values, and processes. Courses in general method are included under this 
heading. 

(d) Special methods in the secondary school subjects that the students 
expect to teach, 

(e) Organization and management of schools and school systems. 

(f) School hygiene. 

II. That opportunity for observation and practice teaching with secondary 
pupils be given.* 


This proposal called for not less than fifteen semester hours of time 
to be devoted to professional subjects distributed through the last two 
years of the college course. It seems quite clear from various articles 
and reports that history of education and educational psychology 
were emphasized to a greater degree than the other subjects men- 
tioned. 

The gains made in teacher education during the forty years follow- 
ing the Civil War were not outstanding. The stage had been set earlier 
in the century for the type of curriculum deemed appropriate and 
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essential for the preparation of elementary school teachers. But one 
might logically claim that there was an observable trend in the 
direction of a standard pedagogical programme. 

However, as late as the school year 1896-7 the total number of 
students graduating from normal schools was only 8,188, which was 
less than one-sixth of the total number of school teachers needed to 
fill the annual vacancies. One of the most favourable situations existed 
in Massachusetts, where one-third of all elementary teachers was 
reported to be normal school graduates. 

Two years of high school education were all that were commonly 
required for admission to normal school, and hence the total number 
of years of teacher preparation in 1900 was substantially less than 
would be deemed necessary to meet the minimum requirements to-day. 

It was in the institutions where secondary school teachers were pre- 
pared, however, that the most significant advance was registered. 
Educators at the turn of the century were pointing out the desirability 
of combining instruction in methods with instruction in subject-matter 
and emphasizing the need for integration of the two. It was urged that 
while a student was learning his mathematics he should also be learn- 
ing how to teach it to others. This was also the period during which 
recognition was given to the value of general education for secondary 
as well as for elementary school teachers. While the achievements of 
this period should not be underestimated, the major task of persuading 
colleges and universities that there were techniques of instruction that 
could systematically be communicated to aspiring secondary teachers 
to the latter’s advantage was far from completed. 


Developments during the Last Filty Years 

The developments in teacher education during the past fifty years 
do not point clearly towards any single pattern of preparation. Some 
of the trends have been of fairly short duration, and the differences in 
point of view among both educators and lay leaders with respect to 
the type of education which promises to produce the best teachers at 
times seem almost irreconcilable. The reasons for the apparent con- 
fusion and uncertainy as to what the future holds for teacher educa- 
tion are manifold. To a much greater degree than is the case with 
medicine and law, teaching is a vocation about which every adult is 
likely to have strong opinions. After spending twelve or thirteen years 
under the tutelage of fifteen to twenty different classroom teachers, it 
is understandable that pedagogues are rather well typed. This famili- 
arity with the teacher’s modus operandi has not in many instances 
added to the teachers’ professional prestige. Since teachers live in a 
glass bowl, their idiosyncrasies are more visible than those of most 
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other professional workers and it is their apparent weaknesses rather 
than their strengths which seem to leave the deepest impression 
on the minds of those taught. Since some teachers have not always 
measured up to their professional responsibilties, the image of the 
teacher in America has not been consistently favourable. Unfortun- 
ately, this has not led the public to encourage marked changes in 
teacher preparation either with respect to type or amount. 

A second factor which further impeded progress relates to the need 
for an extended period of preparation comparable to that required for 
admission to other professions. It is quite generally agreed that one 
important characteristic of a profession is the long period of prepara- 
tion required of members for entrance coupled with the possession of 
unique skills and knowledge. Because teachers are by far the largest 
among the groups laying claim to professional status, the small pro- 
portion of their members which has fully met the criterion of training 
has created serious doubts in the minds of many as to the place of 
public school teaching among the professions. If, as some contend, it 
is not really a profession and doesn’t need to be to fulfil its function in 
society, why the cry for so much preparation? Throughout the last 
half century this question has been ‘continuously debated. The tax- 
conscious public needs much assurance as to the importance of a long 
extended training period for classroom teachers before it will be will- 
ing to provide the money to support it. 

The third, and perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of advancing 
the educational background of teachers, has been the population ex- 
plosion which followed World War II and is still with us. Apparently 
this trend defied most predictions. Since 1945 the pupil population 
has increased by 70 per cent, causing a demand for school teachers 
beyond the capacity of most states to produce. The economic im- 
plications of this have been most distressing, The budget for teachers’ 
salaries during the last thirty years has risen steadily except for brief 
intervals marked by depressions. While the American people appear 
willing to support many services that bring them either physical com- 
fort or security, they have been less enthusiastic about supporting 
long-range educational programmes that cannot easily be assayed. 
Among these is support for teachers of quality, with preparation ap- 
proaching or equal in amount to that possessed by members of other 
recognized professions. 

Running through much of the literature on American education 
one will find discussed the question of how much preparation is essen- 
tial to ensure success in teaching. In medicine and law the number of 
years required for admission to those callings has been rather well 
standardized, allowing for some variations related to certain special- 
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izations. But comparable standards have not yet been accepted and 
prescribed for teaching. 

A fourth important influence of recent vintage has been the ap- 
pearance of Sputnik and the rivalry between Russia and the United 
States on all matters relating to military and economic strength. Dis- 
cussions of educational practices and the strengths and weaknesses of 
our system in comparison with the Russian system have spread to 
every village and hamlet in the U.S.A. The background preparation of 
teachers has received considerable attention in these discussions, It is 
too early to predict just what effect Russian accomplishments and 
practices will eventually have on our programme here in the United 
States, The Federal Government, judging by recent Congressional 
debates and actions, seems unlikely to modify its ‘ hands off’ policy on 
the major problems related to teacher preparation. The fact that 
education is a state function has served to provide political—and 
economy-minded—legislators in Washington with the argument that 
the support of teacher education and teachers’ salaries should be left 
on the shoulders of local and state governments. 

But, despite the apparent short-sightedness of Congress with respect 
to providing generous support for public education and thereby meet- 
ing the Russian threat, developments in the latter country have had 
significant effects. The emphasis on science and mathematics growing 
out of Soviet achievements in both the nuclear and space fields has led 
educators to place greater stress on these subjects in the programme of 
teacher preparation. What is perhaps equally important, the Federal 
Government has provided some financial support for in-service educa- 
tion programmes in science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
Many universities are now offering special classes for teachers re- 
sponsible for each of these three fields and receive some government 
subsidy to enable them to provide appropriate instruction. Still an- 
other evidence of Russian influence lies in the fact that many educators 
have been sent to Russia at public or foundation expense to study 
educational developments there. While there is little, if any, proof 
that our system of teacher preparation is being fashioned after the 
Soviet model, the effect has been to place greater emphasis upon 
subject-matter mastery and, in general, to uplift standards. 

Despite the confusion and the apathy of the public with respect to 
teacher education, one can point to a number of changes and trends 
that make the last fifty years significant in the history of teacher 
education in the United States. First of all, there has been a marked 
trend in the direction of added preparation. From two years (in many 
instances less) of training which represented the amount of prepara- 
tion commonly required for certification to teach in 1910, a steady 
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advance with considerable acceleration since 1940 has been made in 
the training of elementary school teachers. To-day a Bachelor's degree 
representing four years’ preparation beyond high school is almost 
universally required. While the upward trend in the preparation of 
high school teachers has been less observable, several states are moving 
rapidly towards a five-year requirement or one year of graduate study 
beyond the Bachelor's degree. 

Whereas admission requirements to normal schools were formerly 
low, calling for two years or less of high school preparation, the stan- 
dards were lifted in the 1920's as a result of action taken by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. In 
192% this association adopted a standard of four years of high school 
preparation for admission to a teacher training programme. While the 
association's standards were not always recognized, the general effect 
was to increase the total amount of education acquired by teachers 
and presumably to add to their stock of knowledge. 

Teacher certification standards have moyed upwards by one whole 
year of preparation during each of the last two decades. If this trend 
continues, the level of teacher training seems certain to approach the 
current standards established for several of the older professions, It is 
quite conceivable that a point of diminishing returns may be reached 
soon in the number of years required for certification. Unless and 
until the institutions which prepare teachers develop programmes 
that can demonstrably increase teaching efficiency, the upward trend 
in the amount of pre-service preparation may be slowed considerably. 

A second change in the preparation of teachers is related to the type 
of institution providing the training. In 1910, two-year normal schools 
with meagre offerings were typical. By 1930, normal schools were 
quite generally being supplanted by teachers’ colleges organized to 
provide three- and four-year programmes. By 1950 the normal school 
was practically extinct, Interestingly enough the teachers’ colleges 
which emerged during the first three decades of this century are now 
also undergoing transformation. They are being rapidly converted into 
multi-purpose institutions offering in addition to teacher education 
programmes, work in liberal arts and specialization in such fields as 
business, art, music, pre-engineering, pre-law and pre-medicine. Many 
of these schools are offering a fifth year of graduate work. 

This trend towards a more liberal programme for teachers has been 
favourably received by both lay and professional groups. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the role of teachers’ colleges in the pre- 
paration of prospective teachers is not as great in this country as one 
might well imagine. Only about 20 per cent of teachers new to the 
schools receive their training in what may be classed strictly as 
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teachers’ colleges. Public general colleges, of which the converted 
teacher's colleges constitute a sizeable proportion, together with uni- 
versities prepare by far the largest proportion of America’s teachers 
(approximately 50 per cent), The other institutions involved are 
private colleges and universities. 

There are to-day nearly 1,200 separate institutions offering teacher 
education programmes. As might be expected, the range in stan- 
dards is extremely wide, due to differences in facilities, number and 
qualifications of staff members, and to state certification require- 
ments. In some cases the location of the preparing institution and the 
environmental conditions surrounding it are limiting factors. His- 
torically, normal schools were located without reference to cultural 
setting, and while modern transportation and educational media have 
tended to reduce the environmental differences somewhat, many of 
the 1,200 institutions involved in teacher preparation still provide 
meagre opportunities for enlightened living. 

One of the major problems now confronting teacher education 
stems from the transformation of teachers’ colleges into multi-purpose 
institutions designed to offer a much wider programme and provide 
for a more heterogeneous student body. Desirable as the trend may 
be, it has often been accomplished with inadequate facilities and staff. 
Moreover, standards of admission have frequently been relatively low 
in comparison with the better liberal arts colleges, Time will un- 
doubtedly remedy this situation. 

Fortunately a national accrediting association has been formed, and 
through its efforts to raise standards to a defensible height the future 
for teacher preparation appears hopeful. This association, known as 
The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, was 
established in 1952. It is an autonomous, voluntary accrediting body 
devoted exclusively to the evaluation and accreditation of teacher 
education programmes. While the task of elevating the standards of 
1,200 diversified institutional programmes or eliminating some of 
them altogether is a colossal one, considerable improvements are to 
be anticipated, Up to the present time approximately one-third of the 
1,200 have been accredited by the National Council. It is estimated 
that these institutions now prepare 8o per cent of the teachers for the 
public schools. 

Other agencies also are exerting influence on teacher education 
standards. Specifically, state departments of education have the re- 
sponsibility for approving programmes designed for the preparation 
of elementary and secondary school teachers. That these have proved 
less than adequate is indicated by the formation of the national 
accrediting association just mentioned. Among other groups which 
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are having an influence on the quality of the programmes offered are 
the National Education Association, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and educational foundations. Indirectly their studies and pro- 
nouncements have had some impact upon the type and quality of 
programme offered. 

One interesting fact regarding teacher education in the United States 
is that both elementary and secondary teachers are frequently pre- 
pared in the same institution. The pros and cons of this have been 
discussed widely, but where the facilities are adequate and pro- 
grammes well conceived, the advantages seem greatly to outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

Not only is there diversity in the type of institution in which 
teachers receive their preparation in the United States, but there is 
considerable diversity in patterns of what is taught. In some respects 
this is the greatest bone of contention among educators and interested 
laymen, since what is taught will obviously set certain limits on what 
students learn. There is considerable agreement among educators that 
teachers, regardless of the level of the educational programme in 
which they are assigned, should be broadly educated and a large part 
of every four- or five-year programme should be devoted to general 
or liberal education. It is also agreed that a significant proportion of 
the preparatory programme should be given over to study of the sub- 
ject-matter to be taught. Finally, because teaching is viewed as a pro- 
fession with a unique body of knowledge and skills essential to its 
effective practice, the programme of teacher preparation should include 
what is commonly referred to as professional education. 

As can well be imagined, a serious problem arises in determining the 
relative amounts of time to be assigned to these agreed components of 
a teacher preparatory programme as well as their sequence in the pro- 
gramme. While no single diagram can adequately portray the prac- 
tices extant in the United States, examination of the chart on page 189 
will give the reader some notion of current patterns. 

While no one seems to know for certain just what knowledge a 
teacher needs to possess in order to be most efficient, there is less con- 
troversy over the programme of general education and subject-matter 
specialization than over the amount and type of professional educa- 
tion needed by teachers. A fact which has contributed to the con- 
fusion is that most people are ignorant with regard to current practice. 
The cry of critics is that too much time and attention is being devoted 
to professional education, The latter is not always clearly defined, but 
usually it is interpreted to include methods courses, educational 
psychology, history and philosophy of education, classroom manage 
ment, and certain other courses that do not always lend themselves 
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to classification. Contrary to the notions held by the critics, this 
segment of the teacher's preparation is relatively small compared with 
the curricula required by other professional schools, Thus, prospective 
elementary teachers receive on the average 36 per cent of their total 
instruction in courses directly related to their professional work and 
secondary teachers about 17 per cent. Schools of agriculture, business 
administration, engineering, music, nursing, and pharmacy equal or 
exceed teaching in the proportion of undergraduate subject-matter that 
is purely professional in character. 

There are, of course, many individual college programmes which 
surpass the average in the number of courses offered of a strictly pro- 
fessional type. Some of these are subject to just criticism since there 
is considerable duplication of subject-matter and much of question- 
able worth contained in the programme. As frequently happens, some 
critics have based their attacks on teacher preparatory efforts in 
general on the assumption that all institutional programmes were of 
this poor substance and quality. 

There are some current approaches to teacher education sponsored 
by one or more foundations which appear to emphasize the desir- 
ability of more liberal education for teachers than has generally been 
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provided and a reduction in the amount of time required to complete 
the programme of study. Experiments are now being carried on with 
foundation support in a number of liberal arts colleges in co-operation 
with selected school systems, in which training on the job is being pro- 
vided simultaneously with a study programme in the college. A very 
limited amount of professional content is offered and a great reliance 
is placed on an internship and the ability of the young student teacher 
to develop the necessary skills under the supervision of local em- 
ployers and college instructors assigned to the project. 

Coupled with this approach are attempts to modify certification 
requirements so as to admit to teaching many college graduates who 
are now debarred because they had few, if any, courses related to 
methodology and other.professional content. 

While this shortening process may have some desirable immediate 

effects, there is considerable scepticism among educators that the 
solution is to be found in this approach. While there is room for dis- 
satisfaction with existing arrangements, there appears to be little 
justification for any diminution in the professional subject-matter re- 
quired of those who plan to teach. The problem arises because the 
profession itself has been slow in formulating a sound, long-term pro- 
gramme and, in place of the expert, lay influences have assumed the 
leadership. 
_ Without doubt, the weakest point in the current situation is the 
relatively low standards which obtain in many of the 1,200 institutions 
which prepare teachers. The staffing problem has been extremely 
difficult, due to low salaries and low prestige. The ablest men and 
women have been reluctant to accept positions in teacher training 
institutions because of the low esteem in which teacher education has 
been held. With improvements in salary and public support, there 
is reason to believe that a significant upgrading in the quality of in- 
struction will soon take place. While this obviously cannot be 
achieved overnight, there are strong forces at work both within and 
outside the profession in the hopes of achieving high standards of 
teacher preparation. The problem is at last being recognized as one 
related to national security and welfare. Hence, it seems certain that 
there will be no let up in the move to accomplish this objective. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, it would appear that barring some major war or 
national catastrophe, teacher education in the United States will make 
forward strides in the years which lie immediately ahead. That there 
is much left to be done cannot be questioned. Perhaps the greatest 
weakness relates to the low standards which obtain in too many of the 
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institutional programmes. The solution would seem to lie in two direc- 
tions—one to eliminate through accreditation procedures those which 
give little promise of high quality and raise the level of efficiency of 
those equipped to fulfil their mission. In a country where local 
autonomy and decentralization of authority are highly prized, the 
achievement of this objective will be difficult. But both the profession 
and the public are ready to give strong support to the effort to im- 
prove standards. Hence, it seems realistic to assume that one of the 
major limitations in the curent situation will be overcome during the 
next quarter-century. 

A second problem, not especially unique to the United States, is the 
confusion regarding the qualities and traits which make for success in 
teaching. Research has contributed little tor our knowledge of the 
ingredients of good teaching. This is partly due to differences in 
philosophy on the part of educators and partly to the absence of 
reliable measuring devices and the need to rely largely on subjective 
judgments in making assessments of teacher achievements. But it is 
imperative if real gains are to be made in education that we identify 
the characteristics that are inherent in good teaching. 

Related to this is the absence of clear national goals bearing on 
education. Recent efforts to clarify what we are aiming at with re- 
spect to both individual development and our society generally, reveal 
an awareness of this problem and hence give some assurance that 
progress can be logically anticipated. 

Much of the controversy over the proper components of a teacher 
education, programme will undoubtedy be settled as educators con- 
tinue to assess the validity of the arguments advanced. As was pointed 
out earlier, there is a great deal of ignorance extant regarding the time 
and attention given to the purely professional aspects of teaching. 
Improved communication should do much to place this in proper per- 
spective. The relatively small number of institutions which have 
badly balanced curricula will undoubtedy soon be brought into line or 
be compelled to close their doors. 

It is comforting to note the gains made in teacher education since 
the first normal schools were established around 1840, a period of only 
120 years. In view of the titanic struggles of the American people to 
provide an education at public expense for every boy and girl in a 
country that has witnessed unprecedented growth, the success 
achieved in supplying schools with teachers having as much prepara- 
tion as they now possess deserves high commendation. The teaching 
profession is still young and its future promising. 

WILLARD S. ELSBREE. 


CHAPTER SIX 
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The Training of Teachers of Handicapped Children in the 
United States 


DurinG the past decade there has been a nation-wide growing in- 
terest in the United States in the nature of the qualifications and 
preparation of the teachers of the handicapped (and even more of 
gifted) children. This has been mirrored in the ever-growing number 
of studies relating to professional preparation of such teachers.” 


1 Romaine P. Mackie and Harold M. Williams, “Teachers of Exceptional 
Children", Chapter I, pp. 395-407, in “ The Education of Exceptional Children”, 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXXIX, No. 5, December 1959 (reviews 
the literature of the six-year period since the issuance of Vol. XXIII, No. 5, 
December 1953); F. E. Lord, “ Special Schools and Special Classes ”, pp. 1156-62, 
and Lee Edward Travis, “ Speech Pathology ”, pp. 1162-6, in Walter S. Monroe 
(Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Macmillan Co., New York, 1941) 
(and the related articles in the revised edition of this Encyclopedia); Robert H. 
Mattson, “ Education of the Teachers of Exceptional Children ”, pp. 229-44, in 
Joseph S. Roucek (Ed.), The Unusual Child (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1962); L. X. Magnifico, Education for the Exceptional Child (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1958), especially Chapter 4, “ The Need for Educational Special- 
ists", pp. 82-114, " The Public School Administrator and Special Education ”, 
pp. 340-58; Romaine P, Mackie, Lloyd M. Dunn, and Leo F. M. Cain, Professional 
Preparation for Teachers of Exceptional Children: an Overview (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1960); Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, College 
and University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1954, No. 13, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1958); Arthur S. 
Hill, Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children 1952-53, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54 (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, OE-35015, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.), 1960; Romaine P, Mackie and Don Harrington, Teachers of Children who 
are Hard of Hearing (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1959, No. 54, Government Printing Office, 1960); Romaine 
P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, Education of Crippled Children in the United 
States (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 80, OE-35011, Government Printing Office, 1960); Romaine P, Mackie 
and Lloyd M. Dunn, State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1954, No. 1, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., re- 
printed 1958); Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, College and University 
Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 
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In general, the initiative and leadership in promoting the develop- 
ment of the special training of such teachers has been due to the 
interest of the Federal Government (and of some state governments). 
But while the Federal Government has taken an increasing interest in 
the problem of educating certain kinds of exceptional children, actually 
much of this concern has been focused on the education of mentally 
retarded children ?; thus a training grant programme under Public Law 
85-926 was mainly designed for this one category of exceptional 
children. 

While this stress on the education of the mentally retarded was 
understandable, it was nevertheless a mixed blessing, since too many 
Congressmen had come to think of education for exceptional children 
as the euphemism for education of the mentally retarded. Fortunately, 
however, the broader concept of exceptional handicapped children had 
also its champions who have sponsored Bills to encourage research and 
teacher training in all areas of special education. At any rate, the 
Hill-Elliott Act (Public Law 85-864) was of crucial importance so far 
as the teachers of exceptional children are concerned." 

The child who is exceptional because he has a crippling condition 
is comparatively easy to identify; much more difficult is the problem 
of identification with the gifted or retarded child, especially when it is 
a matter of determining the degree of giftedness or retardedness. 
Title V of the new law authorized grants to the states to develop state- 
wide testing programmes in public and private secondary schools 


13, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., reprinted 1958); Samuel 
Everett (Ed.), Programs for the Gifted. A Case Book in Secondary Education 
(Harper & Bros., New York, 1961); etc. 

2 Romaine P, Mackie, Harold M. Williams, and Lloyd M, Dunn, and others, 
Teachers of Children who are Mentally Retarded (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 3, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1957); Harold M. Williams, Education of the 
Severely Retarded Child, Classroom Programs (U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1961, No. 20, OE-35022, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1961); Lloyd M. Dunn and Rudolph J. 
Capobianaco, “ Mental Retardation ", Chapter III, pp. 451-70, in “ The Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children”, op. cit.; Proceedings of the 1960 Woods Schools 
Conference, held in co-operation with the Massachusetts Special Commission 
of Retarded Children at the Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Outlook for 
the Adult Retarded (Business Office, P.O. Box 96, Willimantic, Conn., 1959): 
“ Proceedings of the Institute of Nurses on Mental Retardation ", Public Health 
News (New Jersey State Department of Health, XLI, 9, September 1960), etc. 

3 For a good analysis, see Harrison Sasscer, “The Hill-Elliott Act and Special 
Education ”, Exceptional Children (XXV, December 1958), pp. 155-7, 161 (pub- 
lished by the Council of Exceptional Children, 1201, 16 St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C,); the’ Law runs to some 26 pages of small print, and a copy can be secured 
from the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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(secondary schools to be defined by state law). It is up to the states to 
develop a plan for utilizing these funds; in those states which could not 
by law include students in non-public schools in their testing pro- 
grammes, the U.S. Commissioner of Education was to make direct 
arrangements with non-public schools for testing their students. 

In addition to using Federal grants to set up their own testing pro- 
grammes, states were to use a portion of these grants to improve coun- 
selling and guidance services in the state education agencies as well as 
in the public secondary schools; thus the law clearly recognized that it 
is not enough to identify a gifted or talented child; it is likewise neces- 
sary to advise him how to make the best of his abilities. Effective 
counselling can also do much to assist the slow learner and the re- 
tarded, but still educable, child. 

Title V of the Act authorized the U.S. Office of Education to make 
contracts with institutions of higher learning that wish to offer pro- 
grammes for training high school guidance counsellors; they pay for 
the cost of instruction, and the institution is responsible for selecting 
teachers or counsellors to attend the institute (summer institutes or 
regular session institutes). 

Table VII of the Act was primarily intended to encourage experimen- 
tation in such new media as educational television, teaching films, and 
recorded tapes. 

The Act is rich in potentialities, intentionally framed in broad terms 
to encourage the development of fresh approaches to some of America’s 
immediate educational problems and to stimulate the wider applica- 
tion of some of the solutions that have been worked out for these 
problems. The educational profession in the U.S. is challenged to 
respond to the stimulus of Federal funds for specific educational pur- 
poses and also to prove to the American public that the Federal 
Government can help finance education without destroying the 
American tradition of state, local, and institutional autonomy. 


The Roots of Special Training for Teachers of Handicapped Children 


The training for the trainable mentally retarded children can be 
traced to about 1900, when state and local legislation made some 
provision for the schooling of the mentally retarded, but in the 
majority of cases excluded from public school classes those who are 
to-day termed ‘trainable’. But there has been a growing recognition 
that the severely retarded child is an individual with potentialities that 
deserve to be developed to their fullest. Thus, separate provisions for 


*Ignacy I. Goldberg, “ Current Status of Education and Training in the United 
States for Trainable Mentally Retarded Children ”, Exceptional Children (XXIV, 
4, December 1957), pp. 146-54 and bibliography, p. 154. 
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severely retarded children have become a part of public school special 
education programmes in several states and cities. 

There are four main types of schooling facilities for the * trainable’ 
child in the U.S. to-day: (1) public day schools and classes; (2) private 
day schools and classes; (3) public residential schools; and (4) private 
residential schools.’ 

Ideally, in the United States the compulsory education laws of the 
states apply to all children, However, in actual practice many of the 
schools have not been equipped to deal with some of the ‘ unusual’ 
children, whether troublesome, sick, retarded, or above the average 
children. The problem of providing education for many types of un- 
usual children has been critical enough, so that most of the states have 
passed special laws for certain categories of these children such as 
mentally retarded children. Most of these specialized state laws are 
designed to permit the local school districts to organize special facili- 
ties, usually avith state aid and financial support. Where such children 
are in regular class, the teacher is encouraged to do as much as possible 
to aid the child's individual development. 


Current Practices 

That the problem is of importance is shown by the fact, while the 
major responsibility for all children, including those who are unusual, 
rests with the state and local communities, the Federal Office of 
Education, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare main- 
tains a section of exceptional children which carries on activities 
related to the education of all types of exceptional children, including 
the gifted as well as the physically and mentally handicapped. It 
works mostly with state departments of education, national organiza- 
tions, colleges and universities, and other government agencies, The 
section conducts research and collects and disseminates information 
through studies, publications, consultation, conferences, and lectures. 
All but one of the state departments of education now have at least 
one person concerned with the education of exceptional children, and 
eighteen states have specialists who give full-time attention to the 
education for mentally retarded children, Some communities have a 
specialized bureau or division in this area. 

Unfortunately, there is a severe shortage of qualified personnel in 
all fields of special education. For instance, it is estimated that 65,000 
teachers for the mentally retarded alone would be required to staff the 
nation’s schools; but at the present there are approximately only 


5 A good survey is UNESCO, Organization of Special Education for Mentally 
Deficient Children, a Study in Comparative Education (Paris, 1960), pp. 253-9 
and bibliography, pp. 258-9. 
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15,000 such teachers, and some of these are not fully qualified. The 
shortage of teachers of the unusual children is even more critical than 
the general shortage in all fields of education.* 


Special Training 

Before 1900, individuals concerned with the education of handi- 
capped children were trained primarily in medicine, and only a few 
came from education.’ In one field—that of the mentally deficient— 
Itard, Montesorri, Seguin, Decroly—were all medical men, but made 
contributions in the field of education rather than in medicine. After 
the advent of mental testing, psychologists contributed to the field of 
special education, since they were the individuals who diagnosed the 
abilities and disabilities of exceptional children. 

In recent years, however, work with handicapped and gifted 
children has been assigned mostly to the public schools; thus it became 
necessary to train leaders in special education, and many’ of the class- 
room teachers who had been trained to work with exceptional 
children were trained mostly in education. Those wanting to obtain 
advanced training did so in another area, such as advanced graduate 


6L, X. Magnifico, Education for the Exceptional Child, Chapter 4, “ The Need 
for Educational Specialists” (Longmans, Green, New York, 1958), pp. 82-114 
and bibliography, pp. 112-14; College Symposium on the Education of the 
Exceptional (Hunter College, Department of Special Education, New York, 1953); 
Connecticut State Department of Education, Bulletin No. 77, Education for 
Gifted Children and Youth (Hartford, 1955-6); Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. 
Gall (Ed.), Special Education for the Exceptional (Porter Sargent, Boston, 
1955); and “ Educational and Administrative Problems”, in Frampton, op. cit., 
and “ Teacher Training Problems ”, in Children (McGraw Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1953); Virginia R. Keehan, Exceptional Children, a Handbook for Teachers 
(New Mexico, Department of Education, Santa Fé, 1954); Henry C. Lindgren, 
Mental Health in Education (Henry Holt, New York, 1954); John W. Melcher 
and Kenneth R. Blessing, “ Special Education for Rural Retarded Youth ”, Excep- 
tional Child (XXIII, February 1957), pp. 207-10, 214; National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Opportunities for the Preparation for Teachers of Excep- 
tional Children (Chicago, 1949); Morris P. and Miriam Pollock, New Hope for the 
Retarded (Porter Sargent, Boston, 1953); W. Carson Ryan, Ruth Strang, and Paul 
Witty, “ The Teacher of Gifted Children ”, in Paul Witty (Ed.), The Gifted Child 
(C. Heath, Boston, 1951), pp. 106-30; J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of 
Mentally Handicapped Children (Harper, New York, 1951); Charles W. Watson, 
A Guide to the Education of the Deaf in the Public Schools of California (Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento, August 1955, XXIV, 5); 
Betty C. Wright, Orientation Training for Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors 
(American Hearing Society, Washington, D.C., 1956), etc. 

j A Samuel A. Kirk, “A Doctor's Degree Program in Special Education ”, Excep- 
tional Children (XXIV, October 1957), pp. 50-2, 55. Dr. Kirk is the Director of the 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, University of Ilinois, Urbana. 
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training in education, clinical psychology, or educational adminis- 
tration, 

It has been primarily during the post-war period that those with 
doctor’s degrees became needed for three types of leadership positions : 
(1) the training of teachers’ colleges and universities; (2) research; and 
(3) administration of local and state programmes. The demand for 
those with a Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree has become so great that a number 
of universities have started granting doctor's degrees in the education 
of exceptional children, 

Kirk discerns several patterns in training in this advanced degree. 
Some have a B.A. degree in the areas of special education, and then 
take their Ed.D. degree in such fields as educational administration. 
Others secure their degree in educational psychology, or in some 
specialized courses concerning exceptional children. Remarks Kirk: 
“Tt is obvious that the background of the individuals just described do 
not qualify them as high level specialists in exceptional children. 
This fact does not, however, detract from their ability to become 
high-level specialists in the education of exceptional children if they 
are willing to obtain, through study, training, research or other 
relevant experience, the background needed.” 

Dr. Kirk reports that when the plans were afoot to start the doctor's 
degree in special education at the University of Illinois, no precedent 
was available for a definite philosophy or point of view for evolving 
the curriculum. Eventually it was decided that the following standards 
for advanced standing were needed: (1) the students had to have a 
Master's degree plus a teacher's certification in one of the areas of 
educating exceptional children and a general acquaintance with the 
other aspects of special education; at least two years of classroom 
teaching experience with children in one area of special education. 
Personally, they had to meet the requirements of a future leadership 
in college, teaching, research, or administration. 

Introductory courses in the education of the deaf, mentally retarded, 
or crippled were not acceptable as advanced graduate courses. The 
advanced courses represented a conceptualization of the field and 
organization of the knowledge into some theoretical structure. “They 
are not ‘how to teach’ courses similar to the first-year graduate 
courses. They delve deeper into the problems, into the research, and 
into theoretical considerations. In regard to special education of an 
advanced nature, it was decided on four units, or the equivalent of 
sixteen semester hours of work, plus a thesis, which include: (a) an 
advanced course in problems of mental deficiency from a biological, 
psychological, social, and educational point of view; (b) an advanced 
course in communication problems of the acoustically handicapped— 
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a study of research and theory of language, speech, speech reading, 
and reading; (c) an advanced course in clinical educational diagnosis 
which is more advanced than psychological and educational testing; 
(d) social psychology of the handicapped; and (e) an advanced seminar 
in special education. The students must be also proficient in statistics, 
research, educational psychology, social foundations, and another field 
determined by his professional outlook (approximately eight to six- 
teen semester hours in each of these areas is required). The students 
also choose areas related to their future plans and background. The 
graduate teachers are only “those who have shown achievement in 
their respective fields to advise such students. This means that the 
adviser must have demonstrated competence in research and scholar- 
ship beyond the doctorate in the form of a significant record of 
scholarly publications.” To obtain a degree requires, in addition, the 
presentation of an acceptable thesis which usually takes one year of 
work, 

Kirk’s paper, together with that of Kvaraceus,* was analysed by 
Gallagher,’ whose committee, in summary, concluded that differentia- 
tion should be made between the doctorate in special education and 
a doctorate in an area which might be included in the more general 
field of special education (such as audiology, speech correction, gifted 
children, and the like). A doctorate in a specific area (such as speech 
correction) would involve less stress on general principles applicable 
to all exceptional children and a greater emphasis on the problems 
and principles related to one specific type of child. 

With regard to a training programme for advanced graduate 
training, the minimum admission requirements should be identical 
for candidates in the areas of administration and teacher training; 
any necessary differentiation would therefore occur during the train- 
ing programme, although there should be specific differences in ad- 
mission requirements for the specialists in research. The minimum 
academic experience of the candidates is a degree in some field of 
education; especially desirable is some combination such as a B.A. 
degree in education and M.A. degree in some field of special education. 
For the research field, a degree in the social sciences would be sufficient 
along with school experience which could be added during the train- 
ing programme, The emphasis on considerable field experience is 
Stressed, with the minimum standard being two or more years of 
teaching experience in one or more fields of special education. In 


* W, C. Kvaraceus, “ Research in Special Education: Its Status and Function ”, 
Exceptional Children (XXIV, 1958), pp. 249-54, 280. 

* James J. Gallagher, “ Adyanced Graduate Training in Special Education”. 
Exceptional Children (XXVI, 2, October 1959), pp. 104-9, 
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exceptional cases, an internship taken during the graduate training 
programme would be accepted as partial fulfilment of this requirement. 
The research specialist would be required to have a somewhat higher 
minimum grade average than either the specialist in administration 
or in teacher training. 

Regarding the skill requirements, all of the doctoral candidates 
should possess a knowledge of the various characteristics of excep- 
tional children together with an extensive knowledge of the problems 
presented by the various types of exceptional children. A knowledge 
of administrative and curriculum adjustments is an essential part of 
the skills of a person going into teacher training and administration, 
In the general area of educational psychology, all candidates must 
understand the development of the normal child and possess the ability 
to relate psychological theory to educational problems. Three general 
areas of curriculum development should be known to the administra- 
tion and teacher training doctorial student: (1) general knowledge of 
curriculum development; (2) knowledge of special curriculum prob- 
lems in certain subject fields (reading, science, etc.); (3) the ability to 
design a curriculum in the area of exceptional children which repre- 
sented their own special field of competence. Administration and 
teacher training students should understand the basic tools of statistics 
and research design and be able to read and interpret research in special 
education. The future administrator should have knowledge of the 
supervisory techniques in either elementary or secondary schools as 
well as knowledge of school finance and business management, the 
legal basis of school administration, and an understanding of the 
theory and practice of the American educational system. The ability 
to counsel exceptional children and their parents is important. “This 
has been a long-neglected area of skills and training.” Three other skills 
needed are knowledge of theories of learning, of personality develop- 
ment, and of the family and how it functions. 


Conclusions and Trends 

It is clear that the whole field of teacher preparation for handi- 
capped children is only in its experimental stage, featuring the devel- 
opment of conceptual constructs, collecting status data, appraising by 
the technical consensus of expert opinion, plus a few experimental 
studies. Within the whole contemporary difficulties facing all aspects 
of the American educational system, due to the ever-rising need for 
more teachers, related, in turn, to such important problems as the 
professional standards movement and the role of the teacher, accredi- 
tation of teacher-preparing institutions and the all-institution approach 
to teacher education, and with the school age population in the U.S. 
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increasing twice as fast as the rest of the population between 1950 
and 1960, the future of recruiting and properly training specialized 
teachers for the handicapped school children does not look too bright. 
The problem of educating all American children to full capacity is a 
pressing one to-day, and the ‘handicapped’ child is but an additional 
burdensome element confronting the overcrowded schools, the tax- 


payer, and the school administrator." 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK. 


10 We must also note that so far hardly any attention has been called to the 
problem confronting the American handicapped student on the college and 
university level. See, for instance, Herbert Rusalem, “ The Physically Handi- 
capped Student and the College Faculty”, College and University (XXXVII, 2, 
Winter, 1962), pp. 161-7. Furthermore, so far as the author knows, there is no 
systematic analysis showing the results of the various teacher training curricula 
offered in such institutions as the Richmond Professional Institute (College of 
William and Mary), School of Rehabilitation Counseling; San Francisco State 
College, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, etc. For 
the list of the twenty-six institutions which report as having directors or co- 
ordinators of special education, see Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M, Dunn, 
College and University Programs of the Preparation for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1954, No. 13, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 


1958), p. 40. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Training of Teachers in Australia 


PRIMARY, secondary, and technical schools in Australia are either 
public and provided by the various state governments or private and 
supported by religious organizations. Academic tertiary education is 
the province of the universities, which have varying degrees of private 
endowment but none of which could exist without state and Federal 
Government aid. The latter is provided on a three-year basis through 
the recently established Australian Universities Commission. There are 
no private universities or any sustained by religious organizations. The 
private primary and secondary schools rely mainly on the universities 
to provide their teaching staff, although the education authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church use their religious orders to train teachers 
and, in Victoria, the independent schools have established a teachers’ 
college to assist in meeting their needs. There is also a training college 
for teachers of pre-school children in each state controlled by its own 
council. However, the largest number of teachers in training are those 
training for service in state schools at teachers’ colleges controlled by 
the state departments of education or at the state universities. In both 
cases the students are supported by substantial allowances under a state 
departmental studentship award and are destined to perform various 
teaching functions in state schools. 


The Organization and Control of Teacher Training Institutions 

Education being a state and not a Federal concern, there are no 
national agencies in teacher education, although there is the possibility 
of exchange of information through the annual conferences of state 
directors of education, university professors of education, state super- 
intendents of teacher education, the Australian College of Education, 
the Australian Teachers’ Federation, and similar educational confer- 
ences. Regional activity is confined within each state and comes into 
existence only where teachers’ colleges or universities have been estab- 
lished to meet the educational needs of a particular rural area. It can be 
said that agencies organized on a state basis predominate in teacher 
education in Australia. 

A feature of non-state agencies of teacher education which provides 
a small exception to this last statement is their affiliation either with 
the Victorian Council for Public Education or the Teachers’ and 
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Schools’ Registration Board of Tasmania, particularly the former. The 
law in these states requires all teachers to be registered, and to meet 
registration requirements teachers must submit evidence that they 
have received some professional training. As non-state agencies 
throughout Australia usually include in their number persons who 
will teach in Victoria and Tasmania, the tendency is for the agency to 
seek affiliation with a registering body. For example, the Associated 
Teachers’ Training Institution in Victoria has been organized for the 
purpose of providing instruction which will enable students on com- 
pletion of their course to be registered by the Victorian Council. They 
will then be eligible to teach in private schools. Similar affiliation is 
sought by training colleges established by the religious orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church which provide teachers for schools of the 
orders throughout Australia. At present there are ten Roman Catholic 
training colleges in New South Wales registered with the Victorian 
Council. On the other hand, the Teachers’ Guild of New South Wales, 
an agency of the private schools, has set up its own Teaching Training 
Committee. The committee examines over one hundred and twenty 
persons annually and issues its own diploma, which is recognized by 
the New South Wales branches of the private schools’ Headmasters’ 
Conference and the Association of Headmistresses, All work for the 
teachers’ guild is done on a part-time basis. 

In all states the control of teacher education for those who plan to 
enter state schools has been with the state departments of education. 
In the last decade there have been changes in the system of adminis- 
tration which reflect the large increase in numbers in training for state 
schools from 5,200 in 1950 to 13,400 in 1959. In Queensland, the 
Deputy Director-General administers teacher education, co-opting 
other officers for advice as required, The Superintendent of High 
Schools was the responsible officer in South Australia until 1959, when 
a Superintendent of Recruitment and Training was appointed, Tas- 
mania delegated responsibility for teacher education to the University 
of Tasmania, but because of insufficient numbers of students with 
matriculation had to establish a teachers’ college at Launceston, and in 
1960 appointed a superintendent to administer departmental teacher 
education policies, From 1951 Western Australia had a Superintendent 
of Teacher Training who was also the Principal of Claremont Teachers’ 
College, Perth, but in 1959 increased in-service education activity 
resulted in this work becoming the responsibility of another officer and 
the title of the administrator in charge of teacher education has now 
been changed to Director of Teacher Training. In New South Wales 
and Victoria, the persons responsible for the teaching divisions of 
primary and secondary schools have administered their own teacher 
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education programme. This was considered sound policy, but the very 
large increases not only in school populations but also in the number 
of teachers in training in these two states, has resulted in the creation 
of a position called Director of Teacher Training in New South Wales 
and Superintendent of Teacher Education in Victoria. 

Policies for the recruitment, selection, and admission of students in 
state institutions are decided by these departmental officers under the 
general supervision of the state director of education. In the smaller 
states, the principal of the state teachers’ college may be seconded to 
assist in the selection of students, but in the majority of states selection 
is done by the central office of the education department. Thus, the 
principal of a teachers’ college has little say in deciding the students 
who will be sent to him. Again, because appointment and promotion 
of staff in teacher training institutions is a part of the whole system 
of teacher promotion in all types of state schools, the principal of a 
teachers’ college is not able to select his own staff. Further, the pro- 
vision of buildings and equipment is a matter for departmental deter- 
mination, The principal does make recommendations as to the number 
of staff, the provision of equipment, and building needs. It is on these 
recommendations that the departmental officers make their decisions, 
having regard also to the needs of all parts of the state system. 

Having been given staff, students, buildings, and equipment, the 
college principal has considerable freedom in developing the courses 
which will be given in his college. General principles are laid down 
by a board or council of principals, but variation of courses, methods 
of assessment, and the final award of any certificate or diploma within 
the college is the prerogative of the principal and staff, There are no 
external examiners, nor are there common examination papers among 
the colleges within each state. The only external requirement is that 
passing students from each college will be classified into a certain 
number of categories on the basis of a predetermined percentage, which 
in Victoria is A 10 per cent, B 20 per cent, C 40 per cent, D 20 per 
cent, and E 10 per cent. The purpose of this device is to bring certified 
teachers from all the colleges in a state together in order of merit on 
a roll of teachers from which promotions are made. 

Non-state agencies of teacher training which have as their goal the 
registration of their students with such bodies as the Victorian Council 
of Public Education are able to choose their own staff and select their 
own students. However, it should be noted that in order to satisfy 
the requirements of registration, principals of these colleges must 
produce satisfactory evidence to the council that buildings, premises, 
equipment, courses of instruction, tests of proficiency, practice teach- 
ing, training schools, and general management are suitable for the 
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purpose of training persons as teachers. Further, the council usually 
employs Victorian state departmental officers to act on its behalf in 
examining these features, and it can fix the maximum number of 
students who may be in training at any one time at a particular 
college. Indeed, the only teacher training units which do not feel in 
some way or other the influence of state departments of education 
are groups, such as the Teachers’ Guild in New South Wales, which 
conducts training specifically for the private schools which established 
it. The qualifications gained have little status outside these schools. 
Even the universities, which train teachers for both state and non-state 
schools, are influenced by the common practice of using departmenta 
teachers as part-time method lecturers. In addition, a major part of 
their student body consists of students on state department student- 
ships, and they have a number of representatives of state education 
departments on the group controlling their schools or departments of 
education. 


The Recruitment, Selection, and Admission of Students to Teacher 
Training Institutions 

At this stage let us follow the course of action which will be taken 
by secondary school pupils who wish to make a teaching career in 
state schools. They would have available to them in all states except 
New South Wales, bursaries varying in value from £50 to £200 a year 
to enable them to complete the last one or two years of secondary 
schooling. In all cases the money must be repaid if the pupil decides 
not to enter a course of teacher training. In most states the minimum 
qualification for those who wish to enter primary training is less than 
that required for admission to secondary training, although there is a 
significant and continuing increase in the percentage of students being 
admitted to primary with the same qualifications as for secondary 
training. Generally, prospective primary and kindergarten teachers 
are required to have completed successfully at least eleven years of 
schooling and secondary teachers twelve years of schooling. This does 
not apply in New South Wales or Western Australia, where it is eleven 
years for both primary and secondary, nor in Tasmania where it is ten 
years for primary and eleven years for secondary. 

Having gained the minimum qualification for entry to training, it 
does not follow that the pupil will be admitted to training. This 
applies particularly to primary training where, in most states, the 
number applying is well in excess of the number required to staff 
primary schools when they graduate. The problem of selection of 
primary students is becoming acute, and the procedures adopted 
at present need careful review in order to develop more reliable tech- 
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niques. After the attainment of minimum academic qualification, the 
personal suitability of the applicant for teaching is assessed on the basis 
of head master’s reports and interviews with the state recruiting officer, 
or inspector of schools, or a board representing these people. Finally 
4 medical examination is made, and rejection may take place on the 
basis of certain physical disabilities listed by the selecting authority. 
Tests of teaching suitability are used rarely, as most administrators 
doubt the validity of such tests, viewing them as personality tests 
which do not cover all aspects of teaching competence. There is con- 
siderable interest in American studies which aim at listing factors 
which contribute to teaching competence. 

In all states, pupils successful in obtaining a scholarship for state 
teacher training receive allowances up to £10 a week during their 
training. In addition, some state departments make available residen- 
tial accommodation for country students at a charge below cost. 

In return for this training and allowances, students enter into a 
legally binding agreement to teach with the state department for three 
or four years, the period varying with the different states. Most states 
reduce the period of the agreement substantially for women teachers 
who wish to marry. For their first appointment, students must teach 
in the schools to which they are allotted. The effect of this require- 
ment is reduced by each state advertising a large number of vacancies 
for students during their final year of training. Again, students who 
are unsuccessful in obtaining one of these vacancies are able to indicate 
preferences for certain areas of the state which are taken into account 
by departmental placement officers when first appointments are being 
decided. 

A difference in the conditions of training for students who wish to 
train for state schools and those preparing to teach in non-state schools 
is the lack of financial support in the latter case. There is a limited 
number of bursaries of small value awarded to students entering the 
pre-school training institutions. A large but still insufficient number of 
university scholarships is provided by the Federal Government, but 
these are available to all university students and are awarded on a 
competitive basis. The churches take care of persons entering holy 
orders in church institutions, and there is a small number of private 
scholarships available; but apart from these provisions there is no 
financial assistance available for students who wish to train as teachers 
for non-state schools, nor are they guaranteed employment at the end 
of the course. This situation is relieved to a certain extent by the 
employment of students in schools while they complete their training 
on a part-time basis. 

The conditions of entry to the various courses of training provided 
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for prospective teachers in non-state schools are similar to the require- 
ments of the state institutions, but there are some modifications. In 
South Australia, student teachers and those who have no formal train- 
ing beyond the first degree are still employed in non-state schools. 
Some of these schools support students at the state teachers’ college or 
university, and a more formal training scheme is at present under 
discussion. In New South Wales, the head master of an independent 
school may make a recommendation waiving all the formal qualifica- 
tions required for admission to training under the courses conducted 
by the Teacher Training Committee of the Teachers’ Guild. Even the 
final year of the course may be waived if certain teaching experience 
has been gained. Again, the student teacher apprenticeship system 
persists in independent schools in Victoria through the provisions of 
the Council of Public Education. However, these are exceptions, 
diminishing in number as the conditions of employment alter. It would 
be reasonable to state that the overwhelming majority of all educators 
in Australia support the view that training is essential for all cate- 
gories of persons engaged in teaching. Because of existing shortages, 
particularly at the secondary level, it is not always possible to main- 
tain this standard in practice. The state systems deal with the problem 
by refusing permanent appointment with all its privileges to persons 
not fully trained in the academic and professional sense; but non-state 
schools can deal with the matter only on an individual basis according 
to the contracts signed with the teachers concerned. 


Courses, Curriculum, and Terminal Qualifications 

The courses and curriculum in teacher training institutions are in- 
fluenced by a number of factors; first, the type of school for which the 
teacher is being prepared; secondly, the nature and aims of the agency 
controlling the preparation; and thirdly, the length of time available 
for the preparation. 

Generally the length of basic training is primary two years; kinder- 
garten and infant training three years; specialist primary and secondary 
training in art, physical education, domestic science, special education, 
and librarianship three years; special and emergency secondary train- 
ing in academic subjects three years; and full secondary training four 
years. There are variations in this pattern in the different states, For 
instance, in Victoria selected primary teachers have the opportunity 
to obtain both their basic training and a university degree in a five- 
year course of training. 

Primary and infant teachers are trained usually in institutions con- 
trolled by the employing authority, whether this be state, church, or 
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other authority. Kindergarten (pre-school) training is usually separated 
from control of the authority employing its teachers. Specialist courses, 
whether primary or secondary, and emergency courses for secondary 
training are controlled also by the employing authority. Secondary 
courses of training for teachers of academic subjects are completed 
through the universities with their various faculties and departments 
or schools of education. 

For courses of secondary training for teachers of academic subjects 
the usual pattern is an ‘end-on ’ type of organization for academic 
and professional courses, although this does not apply completely in 
South Australia and Western Australia, The student spends his first 
three years acquiring an academic degree, and a fourth year on educa- 
tion courses including philosophy, psychology, history of education, 
experimental education as an introduction to research, methods of 
teaching, and practice teaching. Thus the academic work is invariably 
close to 75 per cent of the total time available, while professional 
studies and practical teaching occupy between ro and 15 per cent each. 

All other courses are of ‘parallel’ type, with academic and profes- 
sional courses and practice teaching proceeding together. In these 
courses the allocation of time is more equal, although there are still 
variations between agencies of training arising out of differences in 
their aims. For example, in primary training in New South Wales the 
state and Roman Catholic agencies tend to weight academic work 
above the other aspects, whereas the Teachers’ Guild Committee allots 
7o per cent of student time to professional training, 20 per cent to 
academic work, and ro per cent to practice teaching. 

Although most courses of basic training are organized on a full-time 
basis, certain courses for some agencies are on a part-time basis. All 
the courses for the Teachers’ Guild certificates in New South Wales are 
part-time. The professional training of technical diploma holders and 
trade instructors in technical schools in Victoria is based on part-time 
instruction, and there are also part-time courses for secondary teachers 
wishing to obtain professional qualifications for permanent appoint- 
ment in the state department, and for certain teachers in non-state 
schools, Similar arrangements exist in New South Wales for teachers 
training in art and some technical subjects. In addition, all state depart- 
ments provide facilities or opportunities for teachers to complete or 
undertake university degrees, further studies, and departmental exam- 
inations on a part-time basis. 

State departments, some Roman Catholic colleges, and one inde- 
pendent training authority provide systematic courses for specialist 
teachers in such fields as art, music, special education, librarianship, 
domestic science, and physical education. A state teachers’ college for 
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the training of teachers of the deaf has been established in Victoria, 
and the Queensland University Department of Education offers courses 
in diagnostic testing, remedial teaching, and in teaching for sub-normal 
schools. In many states the specialist courses, as distinct from the pro- 
fessional teacher training courses, are taken at institutions other than 
the universities and teachers’ colleges. For example, art courses are 
taken at the South Australian School of Art and various senior technical 
colleges in Victoria. 

The amount and organization of practice teaching in all these courses 
varies considerably, not only from type to type of training but also 
from state to state and agency to agency. For example, in Queensland 
secondary teachers in training receive ten weeks’ practice teaching 
and primary teachers only five weeks, on the basis of a day per week 
in the first year and seven weeks on the same basis in the second year. 
On the other hand, Queensland kindergarten teachers receive seven, 
thirteen, and fifteen weeks respectively in the three years of training. 
In contrast, Victoria has double the Queensland amount of teach- 
ing practice for primary teachers, a similar amount for secondary, 
and only three-fifths of the Queensland allocation for kindergarten 
teachers. 

There are also variations in the way the practice teaching is organ- 
ized. In primary training, Queensland uses the one-day-per-week-over- 
the-year scheme. Practices in Victoria vary from college to college, but 
the system of three sessions of four weeks in each year of the course 
predominates, In South Australia sessions of three weeks are charac- 
teristic, while two-week sessions are more common in New South 
Wales. The technique of using demonstration lessons in special schools 
is used widely in New South Wales, and special schools are used for 
this purpose in South Australia. On the other hand, Victoria has no 
such schools for primary training, preferring to use the daily lessons 
of teachers in the training schools attached to each college as the basis 
of demonstration. The School of Education at the University of Mel- 
bourne does use the technique, especially for students training to be 
teachers in secondary schools. 

At the end of basic training a certificate, diploma, or degree is issued 
as evidence of the successful completion of a course. Because of differ- 
ences in teacher training procedures, there is little uniformity with 
regard to the recognition of these qualifications. Employing authorities 
do not necessarily recognize all the qualifications obtained from the 
courses of the various training agencies. Degrees from Australian 
universities have wide acceptability, and the diplomas and certificates 
of state teachers’ colleges are generally acceptable in all states and 
overseas; but kindergarten college diplomas, Roman Catholic college 
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certificates, and Teachers’ Guild diplomas have varying degrees of 
acceptability in the various states. 

After completing their basic training, Australian teachers have 
certain in-service education courses available to them. These courses 
range in organization from the one- or two-day conferences called by 
administrators of the various educational agencies through the longer 
discussion-group type of conference to the fully residential seminar 
workshop. Most of these courses are voluntary, do not carry credits 
either for qualifications, salary, or promotion, and are directed at the 
teaching problems of those who attend. Some are compulsory, and 
where this element is added it is usual for the course to carry a quali- 
fication for promotion. In general, in-service education facilities in 
Australia are insufficient. There is little evidence that the needs for 
in-service education of teachers in all types of schools are being met 
in a consistent and systematic way, although this aspect of teacher 
education is gaining much attention. In Victoria, certain principles 
have been laid down and followed in the in-service education pro- 
gramme of teachers in state high schools. All head teachers of these 
schools meet in a yoluntary residential conference at the beginning of 
each year to discuss general course and administrative problems. At 
the beginning of term two, about four hundred practising teachers 
meet for a week on a similar basis in six regional discussion-group con- 
ferences to discuss the problems they have in teaching their subject, 
and at the beginning of term three, a further hundred teachers of one 
or two particular subjects of the curriculum meet in a two weeks’ 
seminar workshop, first to discuss major developments in their subject 
and to formulate plans to meet these developments, secondly to pro- 
duce a major piece of work relating to their subject, and thirdly to 
discuss their teaching problems. At the moment about 20 per cent of 
Victorian state high school teachers are involved each year in this 


programme, 
Trends and Issues in Australian Teacher Education 


Control of Teacher Education 

In a country where the majority of teachers are trained in institu- 
tions which are controlled by state departments of education which 
are also the employing authority, it is certain that one of the main 
issues will be whether such control is desirable. It has been criticized 
on the grounds that the need for teachers in the classroom will be 
given more weight than adequate training of teachers, that there is a 
danger to the autonomy of teacher training institutions and thus to 
teaching generally in centralized power and authority, that depart- 
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mental certificates do not carry either the social or academic prestige 
of a degree from an independent institution, and that students for the 
teaching profession should not be trained in isolation from the rest of 
the student community. On the other hand, university control of 
teacher education has been criticized on the grounds that certain 
qualities needed for primary school teachers have no necessary con- 
nexion with those of university students and are apt not to receive 
recognition and encouragement in an academic atmosphere, that pre- 
paration for educational service is a function of such scope and social 
importance as to deserve an institution to itself, that many potential 
primary teachers have not the necessary academic interest to pass 
present courses, that existing universities could not cope with the vast 
increase in student numbers and staff which such control would entail, 
that such increase would be detrimental to the other teaching and 
research functions of the university, and that the failure rate of exist- 
ing universities is extravagant and would make impossible the pro- 
vision of an adequate number of teachers for the schools. 

Another type of control which has created considerable interest is 
control by a degree-granting institute representative of the state depart- 
ment, universities, teachers’ organizations, and other corporate bodies. 
This has been criticized on the grounds that existing colleges are too 
widespread to derive any great benefit, that it would do little to over- 
come the isolation of students and teaching staff, and that it would 
involve a sudden increase in schooling and training which could 
jeopardize the provision of teachers, particularly for primary schools. 


The Place of Teacher Education in Development Plans for Tertiary 
Education 

Another alternative control of teacher education has arisen from 
discussions which have resulted in the establishment of committees to 
examine plans for the development of tertiary education generally. 
These committees have been constituted by the Federal Government 
and by the governments of New South Wales and Victoria. It is felt 
in many quarters that it is in this context that the development of 
teacher education should be considered. There is great interest in the 
principle of ‘differentiation of function’ enunciated recently in the 
Californian survey of its needs for tertiary education. Under this 
principle the research and traditional teaching functions of the univer- 
sity are retained, while the number of students undertaking first degree 
courses at the University of California has been kept within reasonable 
limits by developing another type of institution to cope with the 
growing and overwhelming demands of persons who wish to obtain 
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vocational competence at the first degree level. This has been done in 
California by permitting the teachers’ colleges to develop into state 
colleges incorporating a much wider range of courses than is offered 
at the traditional university. In Australia, with its smaller population, 
this would mean the passing of legislation in each state, first to estab- 
lish an institution to control the various teachers’ colleges, secondly 
to make them degree-granting colleges, thirdly to allow them to 
develop technological faculties by incorporating certain existing tech- 
nical colleges, and fourthly to enable them to establish arts, science, 
and other faculties which would meet the needs of the expanding 
Australian community for trained personnel at the first degree level. 
In the general discussions on control, the scheme has been criticized 
on the grounds that the degree granted would not carry the social or 
academic prestige of the existing universities, that sufficient staff is not 
available for such institutions, and that it would jeopardize the pro- 
vision of sufficient teachers for schools. 

Another possibility which could act as a complementary provision 
to any one of the systems of control which are under discussion is 
based on the scheme at present functioning in the University of British 
Columbia, Canada. In order to meet the very real need of educational 
administrators to have teachers in their classrooms, first degree courses 
have been organized so that certification for teachers can take place 
after two or three years of the course. The teacher can complete his 
degree through external studies or summer sessions. This is regarded 
as an emergency provision which should be eliminated during this 


decade, 


Staffing of Teacher Training Institutions 

The problem of staffing teacher training institutions with adequate 
people both in quantity and quality has become an increasingly difficult 
one during the last ten years; but the difficulty is not so acute as with 
traditional universities. There are many persons who prefer to teach 
rather than conduct research. They have ordinary degrees, or degrees 
with honours, together with degrees in education, and are not attracted 
to research work. In many cases they may not be able to carry out 
such research, but they do make excellent teachers at the under- 
graduate level. This is a pool, as yet only partly tapped, from which 
staffing could be drawn for any new type of tertiary institution which 
includes teacher education. 

The amount of reported research which is done by staffs of existing 
teachers’ colleges is not large; but there are usually a number of experi- 
ments being conducted at any time in each college. There are only 
limited opportunities for principal and staff of colleges in the various 
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states to meet. The recent formation of the Australian College of 
Education assists such interchange through its annual conferences, 
and discussions are proceeding which may result in the establishment 
of an organization which will facilitate exchange both of staff and 
information. 


Training of Teachers for Primary Schools 

Apart from the general issues of control and staffing, those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of teachers for primary schools have two 
immediate problems. The first is the extension of the basic training 
period to three years, and the second, the raising of the minimum 
qualifications for entry in all states to matriculation or some level 
which is equivalent to at least twelve years of schooling. It is prob- 
able that the 1960's will see the solution of both these problems, at 
least in teachers’ colleges at present associated with the state depart- 
ments of education. 


The Organization of Courses for Secondary Training 

It has been pointed out that full secondary training has been organ- 
ized on an ‘end-on’ basis with education courses following the obtain- 
ing of a first degree. This contrasts with the ‘parallel’ type courses in 
primary teachers’ colleges, and raises problems because subject-matter 
is divorced from considerations of the fact that it will be taught. 
Although there are deficiencies in this type of organization, most 
writers warn against actions which would reduce academic content or 
prejudice the gaining of the first degree. It is interesting to note the 
opposite trend in Australia and the U.S.A. regarding the organization 
of secondary training courses. While dissatisfaction has been develop- 
ing in Australia because ‘end-on’ courses do not provide for subject- 
matter studies to be paralleled by education courses, the Americans 
have been criticizing their own parallel courses because of the tendency 
to spend too much time on education courses and too little on special- 
ized subject-matter. At this stage this issue has not been resolved, 
although South Australia and Western Australia writers report favour- 
ably on the schemes of parallel courses which operate in these states. 


L. W. SHEARS. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Education and Training of Teachers in Canada 


EDUCATION in Canada is a provincial responsibility, and this includes 
the education and training of teachers. Section 93 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, specifically allocated education to provincial juris- 
diction, and this provision has played a large part in shaping educa- 
tional development in Canada, and no less a part in colouring the pro- 
grammes and perspectives of teachers in and out of training. 

The original parties to Confederation were Ontario (Upper Canada), 
Quebec (Lower Canada), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, By 1867, 
when Confederation became a fact, each of these provinces had already 
schools and colleges of various forms, sufficient in each instance to 
warrant looking upon them with a proprietary eye as institutions 
native to the soil and, more important, bulwarks against the leviathan 
of a federated state, 

This was especially true of Quebec. Here the French way of life and 
language had obtained since the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
and the people were loath to jeopardize three centuries of develop- 
ment within the confines of a federation wherein they would con- 
stitute a minority. Although Canada is approaching the end of its first 
century as a confederation, the period has only served to ensure each of 
the provinces viewing education as a strictly provincial matter in which 
both history and experience have combined to justify the convention. 

The century during which Canada has been coming of age has been 
one of rapid change in science and technology, two dynamic processes 
which have affected every sector of the Canadian economy, emphas- 
ized to no small extent by Canada’s proximity to the American scene. 
Education in schools, colleges, and universities has been, of necessity, 
caught up in this dynamic process, reflected in part by the modifica- 
tion of courses of study, additions to programmes, expansion of facili- 
ties, and reorientation of purposes. Changes in ways of life were 
altered on a national scale by what may be called ‘ major catastrophes ’. 
By contrast, modifications in educational programmes took place at 
provincial levels, at first by means of individuals such as Ryerson in 
Ontario or Groulx in Quebec, but latterly by Royal Commissions ap- 
pointed by provincial governments. The Hope Commission (Ontario, 
1950), the MacFarlane Commission (Manitoba, 1958), the Cameron 
Commission (Alberta, 1959), and the Chant Commission (British 
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Columbia, 1960) are a few of the more recent examples of official 
bodies appointed to survey and report upon the suitability of pro- 
vincial educational programmes for the needs of a changing society. 
In almost all instances the terms of reference for these commissions 
included the assessment of the programmes for the education and 
training of teachers, and their recommendations have helped shape 
subsequent policies. 


Past Performances 

The education and training of teachers, however, has not always 
received this kind of informed attention. The early history of teacher 
recruitment in Canada is replete with instances of the employment of 
those who were either too tired or too incompetent to do anything else 
—or so it was thought. Nevertheless, in 1815 the Monitorial Schools 
had made some provision for training teachers in their methods, as had 
the British and Canadian School Society in 1822. Lancaster, who had 
come from England in 1822 to Montreal, had even received a govern- 
ment grant (£5 per student) for the training of teachers. By the 1830's 
some of the emerging academies in Quebec and Nova Scotia had pro- 
vided for the training of teachers in separate classes. In the main, all 
of these efforts were considered incidental to the regular school pro- 
gramme. Formal and separate recognition of the need for a regular 
teacher training programme came in 1847 in New Brunswick. Two 
normal schools had been proposed in Quebec (Lower Canada) in 1836, 
with principals to be invited from Scotland and from France, but these 
proved abortive ventures in the turmoil of the rebellion. 

Normal schools for the training of elementary teachers at first pro- 
vided programmes devoted almost entirely to content, the primary 
purpose being to ensure that prospective teachers mastered the primary 
school subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic—in which they were 
less than proficient on entry to the institution at ages between 16 and 
18, though some were substantially older. Beyond these fundamentals 
the student could take work in philosophy of grammar, mathematical, 
physical, and political geography, reading, drawing, history, survey- 
ing, geometry, algebra, physics, and chemistry. In addition there was 
provision for a daily hour of practice teaching in an adjacent model 
school. Though in one instance the programme required the student 
to attend lectures from 9 to 1 o'clock in the morning, 2 to 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and from 6 to 8 o'clock in the evening, programmes in 
general were not as rigorous. The courses varied in length from ten 
weeks to five months. By about the time of Confederation this type of 
programme had begun to give way to a more reasonable balance 
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between method and content, essentially because more students intend- 
ing to teach were coming better prepared in content subjects, Two 
normal school principals of this early period who drew attention to 
the new emphasis in teacher training were A. Forrester of Nova 
Scotia and J. H. Sangster of Ontario. Two other movements are worthy 
of note. Before the Boer War some elementary schools were pro- 
viding a three-months’ apprenticeship for intending teachers making 
use of model schools, and if successful, the apprentice then took a one- 
or two-year secondary school programme followed by five months ina 
normal school. This kind of preparation, however, was of relatively 
short duration. A second type of programme, initiated in Nova Scotia, 
called for graduates of the high or grammar school to write what was 
essentially a professional examination, and if successful they were 
given a licence to teach. This type of programme was in practice until 
the depression, and has in recent years taken another form by having 
university graduates write without professional training a professional 
examination for certification. 

In the period between the Boer and First World Wars, normal schools 
spread rapidly. These schools provided a six- or ten-month programme 
for elementary teachers and enabled graduates to take positions in 
schools with grades one to eight with pupils ranging in age from 6 to 
7 to 14 or 1s years, The programmes in these normal schools generally 
emphasized mastery of the basic school subjects, and often involved 
reviewing the materials from the texts used in the elementary schools 
themselves. 

The depression of the 1930's helped push up standards in pro- 
grammes for the education and training of teachers. Following the 
First World War, when returning veterans decided to become teachers, 
their mature outlook and expectations had forced normal school in- 
structors to provide more ‘meat’ in their offerings. Then, when the 
depression so disturbed the economy of the country that many young 
men and women who would otherwise have gone into business or 
industry and were unable to do so, turned to teaching as an occupa- 
tion, the candidates were so numerous, and often of so high a calibre 
that standards were raised in order to exclude the less able. Whereas 
the requirement for entry to normal schools had been nine or ten years 
of schooling, the new qualification was a minimum of eleven or twelve 
years. British Columbia, for example, required a Grade XII minimum 
in 1930, and Grade XIII in 1935. By the Second World War the pre- 
vailing standard for entry to normal schools throughout Canada was 
Grade XII followed by one year of teacher training, though two years 
of professional training was beginning to be thought desirable. 
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The education and training of secondary school teachers followed 
a somewhat different pattern. From the beginning, secondary educa- 
tion enjoyed a somewhat higher status. At first this was because the 
few who could take advantage of it represented a select portion of the 
population who demanded and got well-educated teachers, in the main 
clergymen, and masters from England, France, Scotland, Germany, and 
Wales. For the most part these academicians considered that a 
thorough grounding in academics was all that was necessary for teach- 
ing—an illusion from which many university undergraduates still 
suffer—and since those who were their students were in the main 
destined for the law, the Church, or for medicine, no real argument 
was forthcoming and the training of teachers for the secondary school 
was postponed. It was not until the traditional grammar school gave 
way to the academy, and that again to the more broadly based high 
school, when in fact, as a result of industrialization and urbanization, 
a secondary education began to be demanded by a larger proportion of 
the population, that the need for adding some professional training to 
the university background of the traditional secondary teacher became 
evident. In 1897 Toronto provided a programme for university 
graduates consisting of psychology, science of education, history of 
education, school management, and methods in various school subjects. 
By the time of the First World War the training of teachers for second- 
ary schools had become an accepted fact, and departments were estab- 
lished in several universities to provide one year of professional 
training after a first degree. These departments were viewed askance 
by other faculties in the university (and still are to some extent), with 
the result that relationships were not always of the happiest. In the 
main the programmes followed the pattern laid down by Toronto, with 
the added general provision of four to six weeks of practice teaching in 
a secondary school. 

In general, programmes for the education and training of elementary 
and secondary teachers can be seen to have broadened over the century 
between 1860 and 1960 from an exclusive attention to subject-matter 
in the beginning, through an increasing attention to methodology, to 
including the study of such subjects as psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, and comparative education. Whereas in the early part of the 
century teachers were viewed as people who were responsible only for 
the dissemination of knowledge, and a modicum of that, by the end of 
the century the education and training of the teacher was being viewed 
in the light of the concept that the school was a social institution and 


teachers ought to be prepared to play a considerably more extended 
role than before. 
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Across Canada To-day 

The education and training of teachers in the Atlantic Provinces— 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New Bruns- 
wick—though varying one from another in detail, have yet this in 
common, that they are the provinces which have among them the 
oldest of traditions and had the earliest settlements, For these reasons 
the traditional approach to the training of teachers held on there the 
longest, and only since the Second World War has begun to show 
signs of change. Newfoundland, since 1946, has all teacher training 
centred at Memorial University in a four-year integrated programme. 
In this type of programme the student holding a high school certificate 
enters the university and follows his academic and professional course 
work concurrently. In Newfoundland, as elsewhere in Canada, the 
university or teachers’ college awards the standing, while the Depart- 
ment of Education awards the certificate entitling the teacher to 
practise. New Brunswick, in 1954, established a Council of Teacher 
Education with representatives from the Department of Education, the 
Teachers’ Union, and the universities with a view to co-ordinating all 
teacher training. Students enrolled in the Nova Scotia Normal College 
receive university credit for their year's training. Students may enter 
the normal college with Grade XI or XII standing, and for professional 
certification require four or more years of academic and professional 
training beyond the high school. Intending teachers may specialize in 
industrial arts, domestic science, and physical and primary education. 

The New Brunswick Department of Education has a Director of 
Teacher Training responsible for the administration and co-ordination 
of teacher training in that province. There are five classes of certificates 
for teachers, ranging from the first for which five university courses 
beyond the teacher training year are required to the fourth requiring 
a university degree. A fifth certificate requires the teacher to do post- 
graduate work in education. Again, special certificates are available 
for specialized training. In Prince Edward Island, the smallest of the 
Canadian provinces, teacher training is provided in Prince of Wales 
College in the form of a nine-months' course following high school. 
Students must be at least 17 years of age on entry. Prospective teachers 
may specialize in music, drawing, woodwork, and other subjects. 

The Atlantic Provinces also provide for the training of secondary 
teachers in universities where education departments are a part of 
faculties of arts, In these programmes the student pursues his academic 
studies, either concurrently with his professional studies or otherwise 
as he wishes. Provision is made for practical work, before teaching on 
a temporary or interim type of certificate, until such time as he quali- 
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fies for a permanent certificate through further study or through 
adequate and satisfactory experience. The prevalence of education 
departments in arts faculties, in Nova Scotia particularly, is accounted 
for by the existence of what were originally purely denominational 
colleges which sought to ensure an adequate supply of teachers for 
their own systems of schools. Latterly, the economics of university 
maintenance and the geography of their distribution have combined to 
dictate their retention. However, in more recent years, the Atlantic 
Provinces have moved in the direction of co-ordinating all teacher 
training efforts by providing for the establishment of a central research 
centre for the post-graduate education of teachers, a centre in which 
all education departments would participate, but this is as yet only in 
the formative stage. 

Quebec has two educational systems, one Catholic, the other Pro- 
testant. Both systems operate under a secretary who sits in the pro- 
vincial Cabinet, and is advised by two committees, one representative 
of the Protestant community, the other representative of the Catholic 
community, The education and training of teachers is likewise divided. 
French Catholic Quebec provides six normal schools for laymen, 16 
scholasticates for men of the religious community, 63 normal schools 
for girls (under the direction of the religious community), and 34 
scholasticates for nuns. Girls entering the normal schools, after eleven 
or twelve years at school at about 17 years of age, may elect a two-, 
three-, or four-year programme, the minimum of two years entitling 
them to teach in schools with Grades I to IX. Those students who wish 
to teach in secondary schools must first have an additional two years 
in superior schools with the entire emphasis on an academic pro- 
gramme. Each normal school in Quebec has its own model school 
attached providing for adequate practice for its student teachers. In 
addition there are family institutes for the training of domestic science 
teachers, a medical-pedagogical institute (Emilie Travernier), since 
1938, for teachers of malformed and deficient physiques, and an in- 
stitute (Canon F.-X, Trepanier) for deaf mutes. Beyond these provisions 
there are the university schools of pedagogy located at Laval, Mon- 
treal, and Sherbrooke, which provide advanced programmes in educa- 
tion leading to the Baccalaureate in Education, the Licence (Masters), 
and the Doctorate. 

Teachers for the Protestant system in Quebec are educated and 
trained at Macdonald College and at McGill University, Students may 
enter Macdonald at 17 or 18 years of age at the end of Grade XI or XII 
for a year’s training, usually followed by a single summer session, 
necessary for certification. Although Macdonald is primarily intended 
for the training of teachers for elementary schools, its programme is 
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partially integrated with the McGill School in order to co-ordinate 
some of the training programme for both elementary and secondary 
teachers. The McGill programme is especially adapted to the training 
of teachers for the Protestant secondary schools and for post-graduate 
work in education. Here, too, specialist programmes are available for 
those students interested in art, music, physical training, and French. 

The transitional phase through which the education and training of 
teachers is passing in Canada is suggested by the name adopted by the 
former normal schools of Ontario. There are now nine teachers’ col- 
leges in the province. All of these are engaged in training teachers 
for elementary schools. Students enter for a one-year programme 
or for a two-year programme following the XIth or XIIth Grade. 
The one-year programme differs from the two-year programme in 
the emphasis given to academic studies in the latter programme, the 
one-year programme being in the main a professional year intended for 
teachers of elementary grades only. Secondary teachers are educated 
and trained at the Ontario College of Education supervised by both the 
Department of Education and the University of Toronto. Here 
graduates of the university may follow a programme leading to either 
an academic or special certificate, a vocational or technical certificate, 
or any one of a number of specialist certificates. There is also provision 
for the training of school librarians. The Ontario College of Education 
also provides for an extensive programme of post-graduate education, 
and its Research and Guidance Division contributes greatly to the 
entire training programme leading to M.Ed., D.Ed., and Ph.D. degrees. 
Because of the growing shortage of teachers for secondary schools 
occasioned by mounting enrolments in these schools, the Ontario 
College of Education several years ago introduced a special summer 
session programme for the training of these teachers. Students holding 
a university degree are permitted to attend two six-week summer 
sessions, each session to be followed by regular employment with tem- 
porary certification, and under close supervision by college personnel, 
provincial school inspectors, and local supervisors and principals. This 
type of programme succeeded in its early stages in attracting many 
mature and able people who for one reason or another had become 
dissatisfied with their lot in business, industry, or other profession, and 
also attracted married women who wished to refurbish a much earlier 
and perhaps inappropriate training. The Ontario teacher training pro- 
gramme is aided, too, by having in Toronto the Institute of Child 
Study where those teachers who are specially interested in the educa- 
tion of young children may benefit from the reesarch conducted there. 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan educate and train their teachers along 
similar lines. Manitoba maintains a one-year programme for its ele- 
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mentary teachers in residential teachers’ colleges at Winnipeg and 
Brandon, and at the university provides for secondary teachers a one- 
year professional course following three or four years of university 
work. In Manitoba, secondary teachers may obtain professional train- 
ing by way of three summer sessions interspersed with supervised em- 
ployment. Intending elementary teachers in Manitoba are required to 
have Grade XII on entry, but this standard has been relaxed in the 
face of shortages with the result that a proportion are at times below 
this level on entry. The course of study is highly traditional, with the 
major emphasis placed on a careful review of the work of the elemen- 
tary school grades. The Department of Education is directly in charge 
of the education and training of teachers in Manitoba through a 
Director of Teacher Training, and he provides the only form of liaison 
between the college and the university. In Saskatchewan there is also 
a Director of Teacher Training in the Department and here, too, he is 
responsible for the co-ordination of programmes in the two teachers’ 
colleges and in the university. The Saskatchewan teachers’ colleges 
provide a one-year course for elementary teachers following Grade XII, 
and the university a four-year course for teachers, of which the first 
year may be taken in a teachers’ college. The teachers’ colleges and 
the university with the co-operation of the Department have con- 
sidered fully integrating all teacher training under the university, but 
this has not as yet been achieved. In Saskatchewan, as in Manitoba 
and in Ontario, the provincial Departments of Education have been 
loath to relinquish control of the education and training of teachers 
because of the possibility of education authorities—including teachers’ 
professional organizations—not being as ready as political authorities 
to relax standards in a time of teacher shortage. 

Alberta and British Columbia are the two provinces in Canada 
which moved first and farthest in placing the education and training 
of teachers under the aegis of their respective universities. In 1945, 
Alberta eliminated its two normal schools and incorporated the ele- 
mentary teacher training programme with the secondary. The latter 
was already at the university in a Faculty of Education. All teacher 
education in this province is under the supervision of a Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification, which includes representatives 
from the Provincial Department of Education, the university, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association (which had been largely instrumental 
in the movement to place all teacher education under the university), 
and the Alberta School Trustees Association. With its associated 
Faculty at Calgary, the Alberta programme at the University of Alberta 
in Edmonton provides one-, two-, three-, and four-year programmes 
for elementary and secondary teachers. These programmes, with the 
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exception of the first, are fully integrated with those of other faculties 
in the university so that student teachers take academic and profes- 
sional work concurrently. Over the years, the Arts and Science Facul- 
ties, together with the Faculty of Education have designed courses of 
study in English, history, and science, which, though not as strictly 
academic as would be required for a straight arts or science course 
major, are nevertheless better suited for the generally broader back- 
ground required by teachers, or for that matter, by students who, 
though not seeking to teach, are still interested in a general arts degree 
with breadth as well as depth. The student may apply credits for these 
courses towards an education degree or towards an arts or science 
degree. Post-graduate work at the University of Alberta may be pur- 
sued, leading to M.Ed., or Ph.D. degrees, with specialization in educa- 
tional psychology, administration, and associated fields. 

In 1956 a Faculty and College of Education was established on the 
campus of the University of British Columbia, with a branch at Vic- 
toria College, replacing the two normal schools which had formerly 
prepared teachers for elementary schools and the Faculty of Education 
which had prepared teachers for secondary schools. The education and 
training of teachers at the university is conducted with the advice of 
a joint board with representatives from the university, the Depart- 
ment, the teachers, and the school Trustees. There are three divisions 
in the Faculty and College of Education, elementary in Vancouver and 
Victoria, and secondary and graduate at Vancouver only. Students in 
the elementary division may, after Grade XIII, take either a one-, two-, 
or three-year programme leading to a certificate or a four-year pro- 
gramme leading to a degree. With the exception of the one-year pro- 
gramme about to be removed because one year of professional training 
is considered insufficient, all programmes are fully integrated with 
other faculties in the university. The programme for secondary teachers 
is five years in length, the greater proportion of time required for 
academic work accounting for the difference. All students in this 
programme are required to specialize at the university in at least two 
subjects regularly taught in secondary schools. Students already in 
possession of a university degree may enrol for a one-year professional 
programme, though in this instance additional work is required before 
a Bachelor of Education degree is conferred. The ratio of academic to 
professional work in the elementary programme is of the approximate 
order of 1:3, whereas in the secondary programme this ratio is 3:1. 
In both, about six weeks’ total time (counted as school hours) in prac- 
tice teaching is required. The graduate division is limited to providing 
programmes leading to either a Master of Arts in Education, or to a 
Master of Education degree. In either instance, candidates may submit 
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a proportion of advanced academic courses for credit towards these 
degrees. 

Although the education and training of teachers throughout Canada 
has, over the century, moved away from the elementary school itself 
to the university, the norm for Canada is still the teachers’ college for 
elementary teachers, though secondary teachers have moved into the 
university. Though programmes pursued in teachers’ colleges have in- 
creasingly provided for attention to method as influenced by research 
in psychology, sociology, and medicine, the main emphasis still remains 
on a review of the academic work of the elementary school. By con- 
trast programmes at the university, especially for secondary teachers, 
tend to assume mastery of the fundamental processes and give more 
attention to the research in philosophy of education, history of educa- 
tion, administration, sociology, and the more recent results of experi- 
ment in methodology relevant to each subject-matter area, The moves 
in Alberta, British Columbia, and Newfoundland to have all teachers— 
elementary and secondary—educated and trained under the aegis of 
the university were in part guided by the thought that by so doing the 
status of teachers would be enhanced through having student teachers 
pursue their course work within the community of the university and 
in daily contact and discussion with students from other faculties. The 
evidence thus far appears to be that student teachers benefit from this 
type of integrated programme at the university almost as much from 
the informal contacts in coffee shop and social club as they do from 
the more formal contacts in lecture and laboratory. 

Another aspect of the education and training of elementary and 
secondary teachers in Canada has been the development of summer 
session programmes, particularly since the First World War. These 
programmes began with offerings of professional courses—initially by 
academies in the 1830's and later by the universities at Kingston and 
Toronto—particularly designed to give teachers with short-term train- 
ing an opportunity to improve their professional knowledge and skill. 
Since the first decade of their existence, these summer programmes have 
come more and more under university administration and have come 
to include academic courses as well, so that to-day the young teacher 
with only a one-year professional training may, over a series of 
summers, pursue academic and professional programmes leading to a 
master's degree. In addition to summer programmes there are also 
winter programmes, though not as extensive, conducted particularly 
in Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia. These programmes pro- 
vide for a few course offerings by university instructors at selected 
centres in each of the provinces mentioned. These courses are given 
either after school hours, when teachers are free, or during Saturday 
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mornings. In general, both summer and winter session programmes 
are very well attended. A special feature of summer programmes is 
the opportunity these provide to invite lecturers from Europe, Britain, 
and the United States to spend six or seven weeks in Canada during 
July and August and share their scholarship with these students. 

The education and training of teachers spills over from the formally 
organized programmes for which certificate or degree credit is given to 
the many informal provisions available through in-service programmes, 
conducted by teachers’ associations, superintendents, and supervisors, 
to short courses—perhaps a day or two in length—offered at teachers’ 
conferences, or inspectors’ or regional institutes, and for which no 
formal credit is given. These informal programmes have played an 
increasingly important part in all provinces in providing refresher 
courses for teachers of long standing who are interested in keeping 
abreast of recent thought and research in education. A significant trend 
is the increased interest manifested by the associations of professional 
teachers in teacher qualifications and standards, and these, through 
their national organization, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, have 
established a Canadian College of Teachers for the purpose of recog- 
nizing the best in the profession. These professional associations, 
though dating from as early as 1861, took their present form from 
the beginning of the First World War, and have since broadened their 
interests to include the education and training of teachers looking 
ultimately to the day when they will rightly be allowed some measure 
of participation in the certification of teachers, at present the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Departments of Education. 


Anticipating the Future 

The education and training of teachers in Canada has not been with- 
out its attendant issues. Though many of these issues are more often 
of a professional rather than of a public character, discussion tends to 
overflow from one sector to the other. Easily the most important issue 
is that involving the character of training given teachers in teachers’ 
colleges and university faculties of education. The case for the op- 
ponents of training has been stated by Hilda Neatby in her volume, 
So Little for the Mind, purporting to discover, in part, that the educa- 
tion and training of teachers does little to develop a full appreciation 
of knowledge or a right attitude to the skill and proficiency necessary 
in the mastery of this knowledge. The argument, supported by many 
arts and science professors, denigrates the substance of university pro- 
grammes for the education and training of teachers as lacking in rigour 
and the traditional canons of scholarship. Criticism directed at 
teachers’ college programmes is even stronger. The proponents of the 
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programme, while not satisfied with what they have achieved, reply 
that the programme is one which traditional university personnel fail 
to appreciate because of its necessarily professional character. This 
issue cannot reach a satisfactory solution until the members of arts 
and science departments in universities realize and accept their share 
of responsibility for the education and training of teachers by, in the 
first place, bringing their own thinking and methods more into line 
with the needs of a rapidly changing society, and in the second place, 
assuming a more active role in the education and training of teachers. 
The developments in Alberta, and in British Columbia have been made 
with this in mind. 

Relevant to this argument and pertinent to what is implicit in the 
title, viz. the education and training of teachers, is the distinction 
which must be drawn between the two. The argument is pursued in 
Canada, the essence being that education is what arts and science pro- 
vides; that training is what goes on in teachers’ colleges and university 
faculties of education, It is noteworthy that over the years the names 
assigned to teacher training institutions in Canada have changed. What 
were normal schools, teacher training institutes, and the like, have now 
become teachers’ colleges and faculties of education. This trend in part 
reflects what has happened in the United States, where normal schools 
became teachers’ colleges, then liberal arts colleges, and more recently 
still, these have been incorporated in universities. This trend reflects 
the underlying awareness of the necessity for ensuring that those 
who are to become teachers ought not only to be trained in the craft of 
teaching, but ought also to be educated in the sense of being possessed 
of a broad, general education consistent with the highest traditions of 
scholarship, All arguments as to whether teachers are trained or edu- 
cated beg the question of a distinction arising from two different 
premises. This distinction is particularly artificial when attempts are 
made to establish the difference between the training of elementary 
teachers and the education of secondary teachers. Since all education 
is continuous it must follow that all teachers, elementary and second- 
ary, require both education and training. It is not a question of a 
difference in kind, but rather one of degree. 

A second issue derives in part from the first, Although teachers’ 
colleges enjoy fairly adequate buildings and facilities largely because 
these are under the direct administration of Departments of Education, 
university buildings and facilities for the education and training of 
secondary teachers are, in general, less than adequate. Because univer- 
sity administrations are very strongly influenced by their oldest depart- 
ments, usually arts and science, and because faculties of education are 
relative newcomers among the professional groups on campus, these 
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administrations listen with only half an ear to the pleas of faculties of 
education for adequate buildings and facilities, and even personnel 
when mounting enrolments make this necessary. A most unfortunate 
result of this attitude is the increasingly apparent lack of research in 
the field, Another effect is that upon students on campus who, when 
contemplating a choice of career, cannot but be influenced in their 
decisions by the relative status accorded law, medicine, engineering, 
and education by the university authorities. University administra- 
tions, perhaps more than any other agency in the community, have a 
responsibility for according the education and training of teachers such 
a place in the university community that there can be no question of 
the attitude of the university to the role which teachers are expected 
to play in society. Anything less than this is less than the leadership 
which universities ought to give their students and their societies, 

A third issue, though not exclusively within the domain of the edu- 
cation and training of teachers, has to do with the use of American 
textbooks. Since teachers are supposedly being educated and trained 
for Canadian schools, the ideas and concepts concerning the art and 
science of education ought to be rooted in the Canadian experience and 
not in the American, But by far the largest portion of professional 
literature in use in teacher training institutions comes from the United 
States (with some from Great Britain) and the Canadian literature is 
conspicuous by its relative paucity. This dearth of Canadian profes- 
sional literature is due in no small measure to the administrative poli- 
cies followed by both Departments of Education in charge of teachers’ 
colleges and by universities within which faculties of education find 
themselves. These institutions are so understaffed that no instructor or 
professor, however able or willing, has either the time, the energy, or 
in many instances even a modicum of money with which to undertake 
research, writing, and publication. There are many men and women in 
teacher training institutions in Canada keenly conscious of the value 
of bringing Canadian experience to Canadian teachers but, however 
conscious or skilled, their efforts are thwarted by administrative, 
policies which are as provincial as they are frustrating. 

A fourth issue grows out of Canada’s proximity to the United States, 
and raises the question of post-graduate education for instructors in 
teachers’ colleges and faculties of education. Since instructors for 
these institutions are in the first instance largely recruited from ele- 
mentary, secondary, supervisory, and inspectoral staffs, their further 
education becomes a matter of some importance, for experience alone 
may soon deteriorate in instruction to a mere mechanical routine, and 
unfortunately too often does. Unfortunately, too, a large proportion 
of the staffs of teachers’ colleges does not have the opportunity to take 
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advantage of further professional education, since policies of Depart- 
ments of Education have been exceedingly short-sighted in this regard, 
it being widely held among them that knowledge of one’s own system 
was adequate for service in a teachers’ college. The staffs of faculties 
of education are in a more fortunate position, since these come within 
the university tradition and are in many instances able to take ad- 
vantage of it to their own and their institution’s benefit. None the less, 
when these members of staff do take further professional education it 
is usually at an American institution of higher learning, with the ob- 
vious result that on their return to Canada they bring with them 
the American experimentalist approach which comes into conflict 
with the more traditionalist outlook of the Canadian. The solution 
would seem to lie in striking a balance, first by making possible more 
studies abroad, and second, by promoting the further development of 
post-graduate work along the lines now taking place at the University 
of Alberta, at the Ontario College of Education, and contemplated for 
the University of British Columbia. Ultimately, the development of a 
National Research and Study Centre could provide the necessary oppor- 
tunities for Canadian scholarship in the field of education. 

A fifth issue raises the question who should be responsible for the 
education and training of teachers. As mentioned earlier, authority is 
at present the exclusive jurisdiction of the Minister of Education in 
each province, though in practice he shares this power with the 
Cabinet. This allocation of responsibility places the education and 
training of teachers entirely in the hands of a provincial political head 
who, though guided by deputy-minister, superintendent, and principal, 
may nevertheless sacrifice sound educational advice on the altar of 
political expediency, a fact which the reduction of standards for entry 
to teacher training institution in times of shortage amply demonstrates. 
The political power exercised by other provincial ministers may be 
held in check by the presence in the Federal Cabinet of a minister 
whose jurisdiction is such as to enable him to modify, or declare ultra 
vires if need be, any provincial legislation which overrides or endangers 
Federal legislation. No such check exists in the realm of education. 
One unfortunate result of this almost absolute power of provincial 
ministers of education is the dependence of teaching standards upon 
the political attitudes adopted by provincial Cabinets who, in the last 
analysis, make or break these standards. A second though less obvious 
result of this provincial concentration of power is the provincialism 
which it engenders throughout the system in social outlooks. The 
staffs of normal schools and teachers’ colleges are particularly vulner- 
able to the political power of the Minister since they are under the 
direct control of his Department. University faculties, though pro- 
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tected partly by the convention of university independence, are never- 
theless still susceptible to this power by virtue of indirect controls, not 
the least of which is the money made available to university budgets 
by provincial Cabinets. Because of this, the education and training of 
teachers in Canada ought, together with all other realms of education, 
to be taken out of this absolute control and placed in the care of Pro- 
vincial Boards or Commissions once removed from the Minister. 
Consideration of the previous two issues brings into focus federal- 
provincial relations in respect of education generally, and in particular 
the role which the education and training of teachers plays in these re- 
lations, Professional associations such as the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Canadian Association of Professors of Education have 
endeavoured through conference and convention to overcome the diffi- 
culties of communication occasioned by the great distances in Canada, 
but even more, the distances occasioned by provincial policies inimical 
to the realization of a Canadian teacher as distinct from a purely pro- 
vincial one. This image of a Canadian teacher is especially important 
for those responsible for the education and training of teachers, since 
ultimately it is this image which becomes the ideal. This ideal does not 
suggest a narrow patriotism or any kind of chauvinistic nationalism, 
but it does underscore the need to realize that breadth and depth of 
purpose can only be achieved through breadth and depth of practice. 
It is true that over the years the image of the Canadian ideal teacher 
has matured, pari passu with a maturing society, but since societies 
mature much more rapidly to-day, it indicates that the image of the 
ideal teacher must mature just as rapidly to keep in pace. In earliest 
days, the ideal teacher was conceived in the image of a strict disciplin- 
arian able to impress upon his charges such knowledge as he possessed, 
too often a bare minimum, and at the lowest possible cost to the com- 
munity. The image then changed, and the ideal teacher of the mid- 
nineteenth century became one who was not merely a derelict from 
life's realities, but a person who deliberately and consciously, of his or 
her own free will, decided to teach, wanted training, and sought to 
inculcate values as well as knowledge. To-day, the ideal teacher is con- 
sidered to be a person of good moral character, possessed of a fine 
personality, willing and able to learn the art and science of teaching for 
at least two years following high school, and ultimately desirous of 
achieving an academic and a professional degree at a university, not 
limited entirely to the ideal world of the scholar but aware of the real 
world, and prepared to transmit this awareness to the next generation, 
Josepn Katz. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Historical Development of Teacher Training 
in Belgium 


IN a democracy the educational system is the result of a gradual 
development rather than of a revolution, A full understanding of the 
changes which have come about in the education and training of in- 
tending teachers in Belgium can only be attained by those who have 
some knowledge of the history of the educational system since Belgium 
gained her independence in 1830. 


Educational Progress in the Early Years of Independence 

It was in this year that Belgium became an independent country by 
breaking away from Holland. In 1829 the Catholic party and the 
Liberal party laid aside their differences and joined forces in order to 
present a common front in opposition to the Dutch Government. 

Wishing to set up a new state based on a constitution supported by 
both parties, the Catholic party granted to the Liberals freedom of 
thought, the freedom of the Press, and the freedom of assembly; the 
Liberal party granted to Catholics the freedom of education, When 'the 
revolution of 1830 made possible the setting up of a constitution, these 
principles were immediately introduced into the national life. The 
results of this agreement inspire our political parties even to-day. 

In the name of the freedom of education, a large number of parish 
councils allowed religious bodies to take state schools back into their 
control. The immediate result was the disappearance of a large number 
of state elementary schools, the dismissal of teachers and, in general, 
the deterioration of the educational system. 

This state of affairs was all the more striking since the Dutch 
Government had tried very hard to develop the state system of educa- 
tion between 1815 and 1830. Not only had elementary schools been 
Set up, but a system of inspection of these schools had been established, 
training colleges had been opened, and secondary education had be- 
come more widespread. 

In addition, as a result of the efforts of a society which had flourished 
in the Netherlands since the end of the eighteenth century, De Maat- 
schappij van't Nut van't Algemeen, school manuals had been published 
and competitive examinations had been held in order to reward the 
best teachers. All this disappeared because of the revolution. In 1842, 
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in imitation of the Guisot Law of 1833, a Belgian law proposed a very 
utilitarian curriculum for elementary education. It included only a 
few fundamental aspects of education: religion, the mother-tongue, 
elementary arithmetic, and practice in the use of weights and measures, 
This law was not enforced, and the condition of public education 
continued to deteriorate even more rapidly. 

In the big towns there was some reaction against this sorry state of 
affairs. Even in the Middle Ages, towns had established schools for the 
children of the poor; interest was shown in vocational and technical 
training within the framework of the corporations. So by their very 
traditions these towns were strongly against the regressive tendencies 
which were to be seen everywhere. On the other hand, they had given 
up the control of military education to the nobility and of religious 
education to the religious orders. They had not, at that time, had the 
opportunity of taking any part in secondary education, since this con- 
cerned the training of clerks and came within the sphere of influence 
of the Church. 

From 1870 onwards the part played by the large towns becomes 
clear. The history of their activities in support of the state educational 
system can be divided into three periods. The first extends until 1884; 
the second from this date until 1950; the third is just beginning now. 


The Work of Pierre Tempels 


It was in 1865 that Belgian intellectual stagnation was made known 
in no uncertain terms by a most striking publication, The Education of 
the Working Class. Its author, Pierre Tempels, was a magistrate in 
Ypres. He describes children and young people both in the country 
and in the towns, He shows their absolute illiteracy. He tells of the 
deplorable results of such illiteracy, the alcoholism and degradation of 
the parents, and their materialistic attitude. Above all, he shows the 
great difference between the child of rich parents and the child whose 
parents are poor. 

“Yes,” he exclaims, “in our country there yawns a great chasm between 
the child of rich parents and the working-class child, At the age of seven the 
rich child can read; at the age of twelve his mind is more developed than that 
of an artisan or peasant of twenty. Not only has he more actual knowledge, 
but he has greater powers of judgment, stronger mental faculties, and a more 
highly developed conscience, Why is this? Has Nature created these children 
in a different mould? No! the answer is obvious: the rich child has been 
educated, and the poor child has not; he has not even been educated by the 
elementary school. Does this not prove, in a striking way, that the elementary 
school is useless?” 


This work consists of a negative part and a positive part. P. Tempels 
shows first of all that the aim of education consists not only in learn- 
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ing to read but also in improving mankind. The school must educate, 
not merely provide instruction. P. Tempels said that, in 1864 children 
attending the elementary school of that time received no previous 
education, learnt nothing from their family—for working-class families 
had no intellectual resources at their disposal—and later, in the work- 
shop or in the fields, in their social life or in family life, nothing in- 
cited them to become more cultured. If these facts were accepted, 
elementary education could not confine itself to inculcating the utili- 
tarian branches of the curriculum of 1842, since the teaching given by 
the elementary school would be all the education working-class chil- 
dren would receive. The problem of education was therefore, in the 
opinion of P. Tempels, to be solved on two levels, which, by using the 
vocabulary of to-day, we could define as follows. 

A basic educational programme ought to be set up so as to raise the 
intellectual standard of the masses in a relatively short time. This 
basic education was to form the foundation on which further educa- 
tion would be built, for all evidence goes to prove that elementary 
education is only worthwhile if it is extended. Various educational 
establishments can then open their doors to adolescents who are able 
to specialize in order to prepare for their professions, to become ex- 
perts in various branches of knowledge, to become men in the true 
sense of the word; free men and not a mass of men enslaved by the 
different temporal and spiritual powers. Behind this conception of 
society there stands, in addition, a philosophic conception which, in 
fact, is included in the first. P. Tempels rebels against the conception 
that was very widespread in the last century that the support of the 
government and the clergy is the best guarantee for education, He is 
in no way antagonistic to the practice of religion. Education should, 
he asserts, on the contrary, make possible an enlightened faith 
which would do away with superstitions which have nothing: in 
common with true religious beliefs, In consequence, the following 
new distinction can be made. On the one hand, methods of teaching 
must be such that the mind of the child can help him to form his own 
opinions and he will then be able to discriminate between truth and 
error. Nothing must be taught which cannot be proved on verified, 
nothing must be imposed without being justified. Consequently P. 
Tempels values very highly sensory perception and also the natural 
sciences, 

On the other hand, he considers that man’s behaviour should not be 
ruled by religion but by an objective knowledge of moral rules, the 
observance of which allows society to be protected and to progress. 


He therefore Supports the teaching of moral standards in a non- 
denominational way. 
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From these principles have been evolved positive proposals. 

(1) Education must be compulsory. 

(2) The state must set up a system of education if parochial and 
provincial authorities do not carry out their duty of providing schools. 

(3) The elementary school must be given new life by the adoption 
of a new curriculum. 

(4) Education must be given a new impetus by the use of new 
methods of teaching. 

(5) Training colleges must also be reorganized in such a way that 
teachers may learn to use these new methods. 

(6) In order to continue the teaching provided by the elementary 
school and to raise the intellectual standard of the working classes, 
courses intended for adults, courses to take place on Sundays, evening 
classes, academics of fine arts, and academics of music must be estab- 
lished. 

(7) It is necessary to set up, by the side of further general education, 
classes of a vocational and technical nature. 

(8) The two national languages are to be taught. 


The Later Nineteenth Century—Progress under the Leadership of the 
Large Towns 

On 26th December, 1864, in the Hôtel du Grand Miroir, Charles 
Buls called together such men as Van Meenen, Van Bemmel, Tarlier, 
Jottrand, Ither, Bergé, Leitens, and Mignot, and there they founded the 
League of Education. Later, this team was joined by Pauwels, Féron, 
and P. Tempels, 

Encouraged by their recommendations, the large towns began to 
form a system of education the aim of which was to protect children. 
This system included elementary schools, vocational and technical 
schools, and even secondary schools. They opened training colleges 
for intending elementary school teachers, worked out the details of 
the new curriculum and popularized the new methods. 

The second period began in 1884. The success of the system, as 
established in the large urban areas, was such that it led to the adop- 
tion of a new education law in 1879. z With Se 

State schools were opened in large numbers, without diminishing the 
numbers of those who attended private schools. A bitter struggle 
broke out between the two types of schools. In the elections of 1884, 
the parties of the Right obtained so marked a success that a homo- 
geneous Catholic government was formed which repealed the Educa- 


tion Law of 1879. 
f t the state schools would be endangered by 


Faced by the threat tha 
this political manœuvre, the Mayors of Antwerp and Brussels, De 
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Waele and Charles Buls, summoned to a meeting in the Town Hall in 
Brussels all the Liberal sheriffs concerned with education in the whole 
of Belgium and undertook to support the system of education which 
the towns had established and to develop it, in spite of resultant 
financial sacrifices. : 

In 1885 the Belgian Socialist party was founded. The parties of the 
Left in the country later united to defend the state educational system. 
In particular, the large towns pursued their activities, but they made 
every effort through their members of parliament to demand that the 
public should be provided with a system of education organized by the 
state in other parts of the country. Their policy was never dictated 
by a spirit of party politics; they always wanted a national policy for 
education. If at times they were in opposition to the state it was on ly 
a tactical move when their position was threatened. They considered 
their function to be solely to make up for the deficiencies of the 
government, and they prided themselves on setting an example—not 
an exclusive example, but an example of constant struggle for the 
intellectual, moral, and material betterment of the working classes. 

The more difficult moment came in 1895, when the proposal of the 
projected Schallaert Law brought about such agitation that King 
Leopold II asked for it to be withdrawn, 

In 1914 the law regarding compulsory education, for which the 
large urban areas had been fighting for fifty years, was at last passed. 
The law making education compulsory up to the age of 14 and setting 
up medical inspections in schools was a clear indication of the part 
played by the large towns in the development of the educational 
system. Indeed, this law proclaimed throughout the whole country 
the dignity of the working-class child who had always been held in 
respect by the authorities in the large towns. 

In these towns, also, there had been much support in the nineteenth 
century for the teaching of the mother-tongue, In Antwerp, for 


example, from 1879 onwards elementary education was given in the 
Flemish language, 


Between 1950 and 1 


958 the details of an educational agreement 
have been worked out, 


P. Tempels, indeed, 
than movement fro: 
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they received. What people really wanted was to be able to feel that 
there was some chance of breaking away from the social class in 
which a child happened to be born. At this same period a minister 
called Collard published a white paper on the economic needs of the 
country. In it he made public the fact that Belgium had very few 
research workers and technicians, and in general lacked people who 
could fill responsible posts of authority. 

The aim of the education agreement is to solve this problem by 
recognizing the part denominational education has to play in this work 
of human progress, but at the same time opening wider fields to the 
official system as provided by the state, the provinces, and other local 
authorities, including those of the large urban areas. 

It was the agreement between the Catholic party and the Liberal 
party in 1829 which conditioned all later public life in Belgium. This 
later education agreement is in reality very similar to the earlier one, 
with the difference that since the state system of education has now 
received full official recognition the freedom of education has become 
a practical reality. 


Stages in the Organization of Teacher Training 

lf we follow the development of the problem of the training of 
teachers, the following stages can be noted since 1830. 

Until 1842 few teachers received training in training colleges. Some 
received no training at all. 

From 1865 the elementary school teacher was trained in the follow- 
ing way : he received a general education up to the intermediate stan- 
dard of the first phase of education (niveau moyen du degré inférieur) 
and a course of training in the theory and practice of teaching. 

From 1880 the training of teachers takes on an increased importance. 
It takes place at the same time as general education. Students con- 
tinue to receive education and training up to the age of 19, They 
receive a secondary education and, in adition, four years of supple- 
mentary training. k 

Elementary schools in which students may practise are attached to 
training colleges. They must be model schools in which new methods 
of teaching may be tired out. ‘ 

From 1918 onwards, after compulsory education to the age of 14 
became a fact, training for teaching included a course in the psy- 
chology of the normal and abnormal child. . : 

From 1957 onwards the general training of teachers for non-selective 
schools was of the same standard as that received in the humanities by 
those students who intended to go on to the university. = 

Since 1962 a tendency can be observed to separate the training for 
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teaching from general education. Sociology is included in the cur- 
riculum of training colleges. 

It could well be that, in the future, the traditional training colleges 
which were in existence before Belgium gained her independence might 
disappear. These colleges would become grammar schools (athénées or 
lycées). Training for teaching would then be provided for the period 
of two years by specialist institutes of education, If this were to 
happen, teachers trained for work in non-selective schools would be 
aged 20 when they took up their first posts. 

These reforms, at the different stages as defined above, have often 
been tried out in the training colleges of the large urban areas, and 
also on the provinces. It was only later that the state system adopted 
them. The progress made in teacher training, therefore, has taken 
place in two ways, On the one hand, the standard of education of 
those teachers intending to work in non-selective schools has been 
raised to the level of that received by grammar school pupils intending 
to go on to universities. On the other hand, teacher training has fitted 
in with the increasing scientific knowledge of psychology, sociology, 
experimental teaching methods, and practice of teaching. These ideas 
concerning the training of teachers, which in the past met with much 
opposition, are now generally accepted. They have given a new im- 
portance to the teacher and his work. 

SYLVAIN DE COSTER. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Trends in Teacher Training in Finland 


TEACHER education is largely dependent on the school organization it 
tries to serve. It is therefore important first to describe briefly the 
general structure of the educational system in Finland.' 


The Finnish School System as a Basis for Teacher Training 

A clear trend towards a comprehensive school system is noticeable 
in many countries. This means that there is only one type of school 
where pupils are together, at least throughout the whole period of 
compulsory schooling, and often until the point they enter a college. 
There are also in Finland some trends in this direction, but in practice 
the system is still of the so-called parallel type, where the children are 
divided rather early into different schools. The primary school (ages 
7 to 15) is an all-age school for the majority of children, especially 
in the country. The compulsory grades are divided into a regular 
common school (six years) and two senior classes of the elementary 
school (civic school). 

In Finland the term secondary education still retains the meaning it 
had in England prior to the passing of the 1944 Education Act. In 
other words, it is confined only to schools similar to the grammar 
school (selective, academic school). The upper grades of the Finnish 
elementary school run parallel to the lower grades of the secondary 
school (after the fourth school year); the only pupils to be admitted 
from the former into the latter are those who, at their parents’ request, 
take and pass an entrance examination (about 40 per cent of the whole 
age-group). After the compulsory school age, secondary school pupils 
may continue their studies either in the senior high school or in one 
of various professional colleges. Children who have completed the 
course in an all-age school may proceed to some vocational schools. 
Elementary schools are owned by cities, towns, or communities; 
secondary and vocational schools are usually owned by the state or a 


private corporation. 


Patterns of Institutions 
Because there are so many types of schools and so many different 


1 For details of recent Finnish school legislation, see Kyöstiö in Comparative 
Education Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, October 1961. 
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school authorities, teacher education is not systematically organized. 
Each department (Ministry) has founded training schools of its own 
without any co-operation with other departments. Thus, not only the 
Ministry of Education, but also the Ministries of Commerce and In- 
dustry, of Agriculture, and of Social Affairs, each has its own training 
institutions. Nor is there any co-ordination among them. Similarly, 
the training of elementary and that of secondary school teachers have 
nothing to do with each other. If a primary school teacher who has 
later taken a university degree wishes to become qualified for teaching 
in a secondary school, he must take a new professional course. Educa- 
tional authorities resist all attempts towards the unification of teacher 
education. 

There are no common requirements for students entering the various 
training institutions. Those who have completed elementary school 
and who have therefore only eight years of schooling may enter some 
seminaries (normal schools) for training teachers for primary and 
vocational schools, Other institutions may require lower secondary 
school (nine years of schooling), some, high school graduation (twelve 
years of schooling), and others a university degree (at least fifteen years 
of schooling), The last requirement is very common among training 
institutions for secondary and higher vocational school teachers. In 
this case, the courses are primarily professional and presuppose a know- 
ledge of the subject-matter. The selection of applicants is sometimes 
made only on the basis of previous school certificates. Often these are 
Supplemented by tests, interviews, and reports. The minimum age for 
beginning a course of teacher training is 17. Newly qualified teachers 
are not obliged to enter the profession, Vacant posts for teachers are 
advertised in newspapers, and experienced as well as newly qualified 
teachers must place their applications with the school board which has 
announced the vacancy, Experienced teachers have no special prefer- 
ence in this competition, 

Teacher education for elementary schools in Finland is not a respon- 
sibility of the universities. Two teacher training colleges are, however, 
affiliated with a university, But the course of study in the training 
College is not organized on the academic pattern. The normal school is 
still the prevailing pattern for teacher training institutions in Finland, 
= are not comparable with universities and colleges of higher 


Pre-service Training of Elementary School Teachers 


The training of elementary school teachers has traditions in Fi 
in Finland 
going back about a hundred years. The first normal school (they are 
called seminaries in Finland) began its work at Jyvaskyla in 1863. 
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The course of study took four years. Most of the students, especially 
the men, had very little education because there were at the time few 
elementary schools in Finland, Since then many new seminaries have 
been founded, for general attendance at school had become customary 
before the Compulsory Education Act of 1921, Because the general 
level of education among the people had improved, it was possible 
to raise the entrance requirements of the seminaries. In some institu- 
tions junior high school graduation was adopted as a condition of 
admission, and training courses were also organized for high school 
graduates. In order to obtain an idea of the training system of to-day, 
it is necessary to examine separately (1) admission requirements, (2) 
general organization, (3) curricula, (4) student teaching, and (5) the 
duties of teaching staff in teacher training institutions. 

The training of elementary school teachers is still based on the prin- 
ciple that students must have the opportunity to obtain entry into a 
training institution from different levels of the school system, Students 
who have only an elementary school education go into seminaries and 
take a two-year preliminary course, plus a four-year ordinary pro- 
gramme, Junior high school graduates enter training schools which 
provide a four-year course, and high school graduates enter two-year 
training colleges. Selection for admission to all these institutions 
depends primarily on the student's knowledge of academic subject- 
matter, 

Table I shows the curriculum of a four-year seminary. Because all 
seminaries are state institutions in Finland, there are no large differ- 
ences between the programme of any one or any other. 

As it is clear from Table I, the course for the first two years is 
devoted to general education similar to that provided in a high school. 
However, the student cannot transfer to a high school from a seminary 
should he desire to do so. A significant difference between the curricula 
of the seminary and that of the high school is that in seminaries handi- 
crafts, music, and agricultural science are strongly represented. This 
difference is a consequence of the fact that teachers in elementary 
schools are obliged to teach these subjects as a class teacher, and the 
authorities are of the opinion that compulsory schools do not provide 
a sufficiently thorough knowledge of these subjects. Study of academic 
and non-academic subjects continues in the third and fourth years, 
though no longer to such an extent as in the first two because profes- 
sional subjects and student teaching then occupy a great deal of time. 
The curricula of preliminary courses in seminaries, for which the entry 
requirement is simply the completion of the years of compulsory 
schooling, contain mostly general subjects. ; ; 

The basis for the planning of the curriculum in teacher training 
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TABLE I 
CURRICULUM OF A TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MEN 
(For Elementary Schools) 
Class | Class | Class | Class 
$ II III IV 
Professional subjects (education, psychology, ete.) — 4 5 4 
Observation and teaching practice i A — — 3} 7 
Religion . 2 $ 3 $ 2 3 4 + 
History . ; . ri = = 4h 3 
Finnish and speech education 4h 3 2 3 
English or German 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics 2 5 5 TA I 3 
Physics and chemistry. ọ — 5 I t 
General science and geography 5 3 1h 2 
Agricultural science. 4 3/—|]- 
Health and physical education 5 4 4 4 
Art . A a A = 2 2 2 4$ 
Music š 3 3 3 3 
Handicrafts 6 6 2 3 
Home economics =z S 1 aaa 
Library study Oe od ence ee 
39 38 | 34 | 30} 


colleges has been the idea that graduates of these colleges should be 
equally well prepared as graduates of the seminary. Table II shows 
the organization of college studies. 

The information given in Table II is not quite exact, since the studies 
are organized separately for each term and, therefore, the numbers 
are only approximate. Nevertheless, from the table it is obvious that 
the non-academic subjects take half of the whole time in the first class, 
and they are strongly represented in the second class where the 
emphasis is on professional subjects and student teaching. The pro- 
fessional subjects are the theory and history of education, psychology, 
general and special methods (didactics), and school management. Con- 
cerning non-academic subjects, the work in seminaries and training 
colleges is similar, The academic subjects in colleges are learned 
through the medium of university-type lectures, whereas the semin- 
aries adopt the high school lesson method, A feature common to both 
is that all studies are obligatory and the amount of instruction in 
hours per week is very high. In fact, a great deal of extra work is 


involved in many subjects, especially harmonium playing, physical 
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TABLE II 
CURRICULUM OF A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
(Elementary School Section) 


I I 
Lectures Training | Lectures Training 


b 


Professional subjects r 4k 
Observation and teaching practice = 
Finnish and speech education 
Religion . 3 

Social science . : . ` 
General science and geography . 
Physics and chemistry C 
Agricultural science . : 
Health and physical education 
Art ‘ . . ` 
Music. z 

Handicrafts (men) 

Needlework (women) 

Cooking (women) 

Library study . 


4h 


zaal | 


eee 


Shu 
= 


2 
6 
I 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
1 


a 


li tea stage 


ell lb lane 


Leo 


20h 


= 
b 
oe 

Ea 
oo 


TOTAL S 40 28} 


education, and handicrafts. This the table does not show. The organ- 
ization of studies in the teacher training colleges practically entirely 
precludes any possibility of allowing the students options. 

Student teaching in colleges also follows the same pattern as in the 
last century. The table shows that it is done almost entirely during the 
last year of study. In seminaries the students begin their practice 
teaching earlier. Hence the training colleges have retained the older 
custom, The student teaching is divided into two parts: (1) observa- 
tion of teaching; and (2) teaching in a model school. An equal amount 
of time is devoted to both. The whole teaching practice is done in a 
model school attached to the seminary or training college. This might 
be called a teacher factory. In the model school of a college there 
might be about 300 children and 150 student teachers. The situation 
is artificial and the atmosphere is unreal. Normally every student must 
teach two entirely different subjects, in the same or different classes, 
over a period of six weeks for a total of five periods. The typical 
method used in teaching is teacher-centred, and the student prepares, 
prior to the class, a highly detailed, written lesson plan for each period 
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including questions and ‘ supposed ’ answers. In lectures other methods 
are also explored and explained, but the teacher-centred method pre- 
dominates in the school because this Herbartian system has been used 
for many generations. Therefore, when Finnish teachers and school 
authorities speak about good teaching they mean that a teacher is able 
to explain the subject-matter, can ask clever questions, and remember 
to distribute them equally to all pupils. The teacher-centred method is 
also defended by the assertion that it is the only possible one which 
can be learned during teaching practice because the time available is so 
short and the circumstances so unusual. 

The teaching staff in these institutions is divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) teachers of academic subjects (senior lecturers); (2) teachers 
of non-academic subjects (younger lecturers); and (3) model school 
Supervising teachers (elementary school teachers), In one college there 
are also professors in professional subjects who give some lectures to 
elementary teacher trainees, Lecturers of academic, as well as non- 
academic subjects, are usually competent secondary school teachers 
(Gymnasium teachers). Both these groups teach their special subjects, 
especially in seminaries, but the latter category also teach in training 
colleges, as the table shows. But though neither group of lecturers has 
any first-hand experience of elementary schools, they decide how the 
student teachers must and will teach in the model school. They 
examine the written lesson plans mentioned above, and after listening 
to a lesson they criticize its presentation. A supervising teacher, who 
is also an ordinary class teacher, helps the students with advice, but he 
is not an instructor of teaching method. 

Teacher education, as a whole, has more problems than any other 
area of educational work in Finland. It is out of date in many respects. 
There are some advantages in the Finnish teacher training system; for 
example, the students are diligent and the staff conscientious. But, on 
the whole, in the present system, the disadvantages predominate and 
it might be useful to summarize briefly the main weaknesses. 

(1) The courses attempt to prepare students to teach too wide an 


age-range of children (eight years). From this it follows that the student 
cannot become sufficientl: 
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student teachers, (6) Teaching practice is too stylized and artificial and 
maintained on antiquated traditions. (7) The qualifications demanded 
of teaching staff in the training colleges are not appropriate to the 
duties of the position. The further education of these teachers beyond 
normal requirements is neglected. (8) Further in-service training of 
elementary school teachers is not organized. 


A Proposal to Unify Teacher Education 

The reorganization of the school system of Finland has often been 
discussed, but very little has been said about teacher training as a 
whole. This omission may prove dangerous in the future; for example 
in Sweden, where a reorganization of the school system has begun, it 
has encountered difficulties due to lack of specially trained teachers. 
In Finland a similar proposal was put forward in 1961. Though the 
chances of implementing it may be small at the present time, the pro- 
position can be regarded as a first step towards unifying teacher 
training. 

The most far-reaching proposal is that elementary school teachers 
as well as secondary teacher should take at least the B.A. degree. 
They should study two academic subjects; namely, education and 
psychology as majors and a third academic subject, which would be 
one of the subjects taught in the elementary school and be taken 
to a subsidiary standard. Asa result there would become no real social 
and academic difference between primary and secondary school 
teachers in the future. In the opinion of the commission which made 
this proposal, the cultural level in Finland is already high enough to 
justify requiring an academic education of elementary as well as high 
school teachers, The number of high school graduates now is so great 
that it is no longer necessary to take applicants into teacher training 
from the lower levels of schooling. These studies should be generally 
accepted by universities so that primary school teachers could, with- 
out any unnecessary delay, continue their work for a higher degree if 
they wished to do so. 

On the basis of experience it has been estimated that the time re- 
quired to complete the proposed curriculum would be approximately 
three years. This includes attendance at summer schools. One summer 
term would be devoted to the minor subject; the other summer term 
would be devoted to gaining practical experience in either social, agri- 
cultural, or industrial work. The idea to lengthen the period of training 
for high school graduates wishing to become teachers is not a new one. 
The School Programme Committee proposed it in 1959, but its sugges- 
tions were based in large part on old-fashioned lines. 
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It is proposed that the educational studies in the colleges should be 
essentially the same as those in the universities. There is, however, 
need to provide opportunities to specialize in the requirements of cer- 
tain age-groups of children. The following alternative programmes are 
suggested : (1) kinderarten + grades 1 to 2; (2) all primary grades 1 to 4; 
(3) secondary grades 5 to 9; (4) special education. The design of the 
Curriculum would be such that students would be permitted to con- 
tinue their studies towards a major. Studies of educational subjects 
(majors) would be continued concurrently with other subjects. Educa- 
tion, psychology, or special education should occupy about ten hours 
per week. 

The aim of introducing a minor subject is to give students an oppor- 
tunity to study more systematically one of the subjects, such as Finnish, 
mathematics, or geography, which is part of the elementary school 
curriculum. The level of examination in the minor subject would be 
the same as the lowest course in universities. Normally the inter- 
mediate course is recognized as giving the competence to teach a sub- 
ject in secondary schools.* 

The committee assumes that high school graduates have sufficient 
knowledge in elementary school subjects in general and, therefore, the 
study of general subjects is not needed. The emphasis in training for 
kindergarten and primary schools lies more in educational studies than 
is the case in secondary schools, Emphasis must be on learning how to 
guide children in such creative activities as music, arts and crafts, and 
in providing the child's orientation to man, home, and school, About 
six to eight hours a week during a two-year period are needed to train 
in these skills. 

If a student who has specialized in elementary education wants later 
to teach in a secondary school, he only needs to study a special subject 
major and take a short practice teaching period in the appropriate type 
of school. 

The secondary school means grades 5 to 9 of compulsory education 
regardless of whether they are the upper grades of elementary school 
or the parallel grades of the grammar school. A teacher who is quali- 
fied for this category should be competent to teach all the subjects in 
grades 5 to 7, his own special subject, and so-called general subjects in 
grades 7 to 9. Therefore he has, in addition to his educational major 
and minor, to study one social or humanistic, one scientific, and one 
training subject. Each of the courses mentioned above demands three 
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hours’ study a week during the first two years. In grades 7 to 9 there 
would also be both class teachers and subject teachers. 

If a teacher trained in accordance with this scheme wanted to teach 
in a grammar school, he would only need to take an intermediate 
course in his minor subject. The aim of the proposal is to abolish the 
differences between the two categories of teachers in grades § to 9. 

The training of teachers for special classes has been long neglected 
in Finland. If the minimum length of a teacher training course became 
three years, the students could at the same time specialize in this area 
of education, It is proposed that their studies should be similar to 
those of secondary school teachers except that one major would be in 
special education. They should also have a right to teach in normal 
classes after additional practice teaching in the appropriate school. 

It is proposed that the first period of teaching practice should con- 
sist of guided observation in attached and outside schools for three 
hours a week during the second year. On the basis of this activity the 
instructors and students would discuss the more important problems 
of teaching. The instructors should represent each main area of the 
curriculum including the non-academic subjects. 

During the third year each student would have two six-week periods 
of practice teaching in either the attached or the outside school, The 
committee recommends that the teaching practice should be in outside 
schools rather than in the school attached to the training college. The 
latter arrangement is currently used. The emphasis in the practice 
teaching should be on the school level in which the student wants to 
specialize. 

To other college graduates who have taken their degrees only in 
special or other professional subjects, but want to take up a teaching 
career in senior high schools or vocational schools, we must give 
opportunity to do so. They would have to take a preliminary course 
in education (one summer session). After that they would follow 
nearly the same course as the others during the third year. h 

Every student in regular training would take a B.A. degree according 
to present academic rules. In addition to it, he would receive a 
teacher's diploma on the basis of additional studies and student teach- 
ing. A five-point scale would be used in the evaluation of teaching 


skill, O.K. Kyést16. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Professional Training of Teachers in France 


To understand properly the present organization of the professional 
training of teachers in France, we must first of all place it broadly in 
its historical setting. It has been provided for, then assured and de- 
veloped by the state, from the first years of the Revolution to the 
present day. There have been setbacks and difficulties during this 
period, reflecting the troubled history of the nineteenth century and 
the dramatic history of the twentieth, 


Historical Development and Determinants 


As early as 1792, the Convention was anxious to establish a system 
of education for the people, and to create Ecoles normales, which 
would offer to the world the example, the rule which all schools should 
follow. A decree was made on the gth of Brumaire, 1794, which 
brought into being in Paris the first of these model schools. Many 
optimistic speeches were made. The school operated for only a few 
months. Napoleon I, who quite openly wanted to turn every kind of 
school, at every level, into a tool of the government, used the religious 
orders to provide popular education, and concerned himself above all 
with secondary and higher education. It was to train teachers for the 
lycées that he established in 1808 the Ecole normale, which later (in 
1845) took the title of Ecole normale supérieure. This school was con- 
cerned only with the cultural and intellectual development of its 
pupils; they were given no instruction at all about teaching. The law 
in 1808 also made provision for one classe normale for primary 
teachers in each département, and this was to be attached to a lycée. 
Only in Strasbourg was this provision implemented. 

There were some attempts under the Restoration government to set 
up Ecoles normales. But the decisive step was in a decree drawn up 
by Guizot in 1833: “Each département shall be obliged to maintain 
one Ecole normale primaire.” And from that date numerous Ecoles 
normales d'instituteurs (training colleges for men primary teachers) 
were opened. But there was as yet no talk of Ecoles normales for 
Women. France was then an essentially rural country, and in fact the 
countryside was over-populated. Large numbers of sons of small 
farmers or manual labourers presented themselves for the admission 
examination of the Ecoles normales, and were excellent pupils. They 
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received a moral and religious education; lessons in reading, grammar, 
and practical geometry. They were given some notions of the every- 
day applications of science, of French history and geography. They 
were shown how to draw up certificates of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, and how to graft and prune trees. They were initiated into 
teaching method by attending the primary schools attached to the 
Ecoles normales. Their education was, then, very practical, designed 
to prevent them acquiring “pretensions to anything above their 
humble and laborious position”. Moral and religious education was 
in the forefront of their studies, since the primary teacher was to be 
“ the faithful auxiliary of the priest ”. 

This point of departure is important. The Ecoles normales were 
created as a result of government initiative. The training they gave to 
primary teachers was the same everywhere. What Guizot wanted 
above all was that “the people should be sufficiently well-informed to 
listen in all circumstances to the voice of reason”. Garat, a member 
of the Convention in the revolutionary government, on the occasion 
of the opening of the first, short-lived, Ecole normale, said: “ For the 
first time on earth, nature, reason, and philosophy will have a semin- 
ary.” No doubt, Guizot was profoundly religious; Garat was not. But 
if he sought to assure the superiority of State and Church working 
together, it was because he was moved by the rationalist and central- 
izing tradition of France. He never intended to establish Ecoles nor- 
males to train teachers who could give professional or vocational in- 
struction, or instruction closely linked with local requirements. The 
over-all purpose of the French primary school was clear and well- 
defined; to form good citizens. 

The union of reason and faith which Guizot had in mind was difficult 
to maintain, There was difficulty, some years before the Revolution 
of 1848, in keeping up the practice of morning and evening prayers in 
the Ecoles normales, several of which had become hot-beds of liberal 
agitation. For this reason the Fallaud Law of 1851 authorized the 
suppression of the Ecoles normales: very few départements availed 
themselves of this permission, so great was the need for qualified 
teachers. But the principals had to adopt a system of very strict dis- 
cipline, with more moral and religious instruction and less general 
instruction. All undesirable books were removed from the libraries, 
which became more like those of the smaller seminaries. 

In 1866, under the liberal Empire, Victor Duruy raised the level of 
studies and improved the position of the staff, But the major reform, 
which gave to the Ecoles normales a statute which remained prac- 
tically unchanged until 1940, was due to Jules Ferry, at the time of the 
Third Republic. Various decrees, made at intervals between 1880 and 
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1887, firmly established the administrative system. of the Ecoles nor- 
males. Their curriculum was widened to include some scientific studies, 
the pupils were allowed out of the schools on Sundays, correspondence 
was no larger censored, chaplains were no longer obligatory, since 
the pupils were allowed to fulfil their religious obligations outside the 
schools. Candidates for the entry examinations had to be between 16 
and 18 years of age, and to have their Brevet élémentaire (a certificate 
of academic ability, nowadays obtained by examination at about 14 
or 16 years of age). The course was of three years, leading up to the 
Brevet supérieur, with examinations in French, mathematics, and 
science; this examination was of approximately the same standard as 
the Baccalauréat, but it was not a qualification for university admis- 
sion. 

On the r9th March, 1879, a law was passed requiring every départe- 
ment to set up Ecoles normales d’institutrices (colleges for training 
women primary teachers), And another considerable step was the 
creation between 1880 and 1882 of three Ecoles normales supérieures, 
one at Stvres, for training women teachers for lycées, and the other 
two, at Fontenay and St. Cloud, for training persons qualified to teach 
in Ecoles normales d'institutrices, and Ecoles normales d'instituteurs. 

Lycées de jeunes filles (girls’ grammar schools) and Ecoles normales 
dinstitutrices now begin to flourish. The education of girls was a 
long way behind that of boys, but it soon began to catch up. 

The Ecoles normales supérieures in Paris and Sèvres, where pupils 
already having the Baccalauréat obtained university degrees allowing 
them to teach in lycées, and then to take the agrégation (a post- 
graduate qualification, highly regarded as a teaching qualification); the 
Ecoles normales in St. Cloud and Fontenay, where pupils having the 
Brevet supérieur or the Baccalauréat were prepared for a special exam- 
ination, the Professorat des Ecoles normales—these four schools each 
had its mission, There was no pedagogy in the Ecoles normales in Paris 
and Sèvres, and very little at St. Cloud or Fontenay. But there was 
considerable and very admirable fervour. The Ecole normale teachers 
graduating from St. Cloud and Fontenay were competent and en- 
thusiastic, firm believers in progress and reason, staunch republicans, 
and fervent patriots. It was they who trained generations of men and 
Women teachers who prepared the nation for the harsh trials of the 
1914-1918 war. And that tends to show that what counts most in 
teaching in the vocation of the educator is faith and conscientiousness. 

However, there was concern in certain quarters that primary teachers 
were only half trained. It was pointed out that they were not prepared 
m any precise way for the special techniques their work involved. By 
the turn of the century a science of education was being worked out 
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in some universities and in learned journals. It was for this reason that 
in 1905 preparation for the Brevet supérieur was restricted to the first 
two years of the course, the third year being devoted to general 
culture and vocational training. 

In 1923 there was a further reform. The earlier system was reverted 
to, in an attempt to link as closely as possible during the three years’ 
study, general culture and professional apprenticeship. At the same 
time a new and powerful idea was introduced; in the course of their 
three years’ study, the pupils of the Ecoles normales were to receive 
instruction in local history and geography. For the first time an attempt 
was made, by giving information about the area in which they were 
called to teach, to keep the teachers in touch with reality, to make their 
care of their own district better informed and more intelligent. And 
this reform came just at the time when the local customs which had 
ruled their lives till then were beginning to lose their power. For a 
time, too, there was provision for the teaching of sociology. It was 
hoped that in reason, which Guizot had associated with religious faith, 
would be found a basis for personal and public morality. 

Came the defeat of 1940, and the so-called national revolution. One 
of the first measures of the Pétain government was to suppress the 
Ecoles normales and the Brevet supérieur. The pupils who passed the 
entrance examination were prepared for the Baccalauréat in their own 
département in a lycée. They were then sent to an institute for pro- 
fessional training to be primary teachers. This was an expression of the 
government's mistrust of the Ecoles normales, and of its desire to blend 
the teaching body with the rest of the nation. 

One of the first measures taken by General de Gaulle’s government 
in 1945 was to re-establish the Ecoles normales. The brevet supérieur 
was not revived, though the Baccalauréat was retained. In this way, 
the best pupils were given the opportunity of continuing their studies 
at the university without any administrative difficulties. There were to 
be two years of professional training after the Baccalauréat which, as 
an interim measure, could be shortened to one year. And, in fact, one 
year became the rule in many Ecoles normales. The pupils, who are 
on a scholarship for the first three years, receive a salary for the fourth. 

The time-table during the year’s professional training is rather full. 
There are each week. 

(a) Eleven hours theory: one hour educational philosophy and 
legislation; one hour doctrines of education; three hours child psy- 
chology; six hours general, or special, teaching method. 

(b) Eleven hours preparation for social and economic activities: 
three hours for post-school and social work—e.g. in colonies de 
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vacances,’ benevolent societies, etc.; eight hours manual, agricul- 
tural, or technical instruction—practical work for the boys. For girls, 
these eight hours are devoted to domestic science, mothercraft, and 
first aid. 

(c) Six hours general background education, for cultural purposes— 
French, grammar, arithmetic, drawing, and music. 

This makes twenty-eight hours per week, to which must be added 
the hours of personal study. This is the official time-table. Actually, 
it is modified in many Ecoles normales, on the principal's initiative. In 
particular, many Ecoles normales have substituted social science for 
agriculture. i 

Three periods of teaching practice, each of one month, in attached 
or special classes, normally taught by an excellent teacher, are provided 
in the course of the school year—in theory in October, in January, and 
from 15 April to 15 May. During the practice, the teachers and prin- 
cipal of the Ecole normale visit the students, watch lessons in their 
own special subjects, and afterwards make comments, with the help 
of the regular teacher and in his presence. 

At the end of the various practice periods the student-teachers 
have to present an account of what they have done, with observations. 
At the end of the year they take a final examination, which includes 
the writing of a major essay, the subject being chosen by the student 
in consultation with his tutor. 


Current Problems and Tendencies 

This education, however effective it may be, does not appear to be 
sufficient. The Ministry of Education is at the present time drawing up 
a plan for a course of two years’ professional training, which will be 
introduced at the beginning of the 1964 session. Because of the in- 
creased numbers of pupils, this will mean that many of them will have 
to be day students (normally, the students at Ecoles normales are 
resident) or give up the idea of taking the Baccalauréat in an Ecole 
normale. This plan is causing concern to the Syndicat national des 
Instituteurs (National Union of Teachers). The members of this union 
are greatly attached to the Ecoles normales, for they know the very 
important role they have played in the history of the French people, 
and they are suspicious of any measure tending to diminish their 
importance, 

But this is probably not the most important matter at the moment. 
A general phenomenon is apparent in France, as in all the countries of 
Europe, scientific and technical progress has completely changed living 


‘Colonies de vacances: holiday camps for children, These are held all over 
France in the summer. 
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and working conditions, Automation is constantly creating new leisure 
time for men and women and increasing their resources. It demands 
long and difficult study before machines can be used properly or per- 
fected. This study begins with technical apprenticeship and ends with 
basic scientific research. The countryside is being forsaken for the 
towns. Human relationships of every kind are becoming more numer- 
ous and more complicated; they are causing a multiplication of ad- 
ministrative posts, and this in its turn demands a lengthening of school 
life. In 1940 there were, in France, six million pupils of all grades. If 
the birth-rate continues to rise by 800,000 per year, there will be eleven 
million school children in 1970. 

At the same, and for the first time, ideology is in harmony with the 
demand for technical development. A conscious and vigorous effort 
is being made to democratize education, to give equal chances to all. 

It was inevitable that the school system should be upset by all this. 
Primary education, to which the Ecoles normales were devoted, is no 
longer separated from secondary education by practically insurmount- 
able barriers. Secondary education has had to develop a good deal. 
Technical education has been organized, and its importance is growing. 
The number of university students is also growing year by year. In 
fact, there is a real ‘educational explosion’. As a result, teacher train- 
ing has met with many problems. 

Though great efforts have been made to expand the Ecoles normales, 
they have rapidly become insufficient for training all, or even the 
majority, of the teachers needed for elementary schools. First, because 
as a result of the rise in the birth-rate, it has been necessary to create 
new classes in schools. Secondly, because within elementary education 
itself, special fields have been opened up by educational research and 
analysis of schoolchildren’s needs. For example, about 4,000 classes 
for retarded children have been opened, though this number is still 
insufficient. The Ecoles normales primaires could not take on them- 
selves the longer training needed by the staff of these special schools, 
Two Ecoles normales spéciales have been opened near Paris, at Beau- 
mart-sur-Oise and at Suresnes, where various courses, one of four 
months and the others of a few weeks, prepare both men and women 
teachers to give effective education to handicapped children, and to 
the inspectors who will control this education. These two Ecoles 
normales each have a practice school attached, where specialist 
teachers, psychologists, and doctors are available.” 

Finally, the massive development of education above the elementary 


2 A third school has, at the time of writing, opened at Montlignon, near Paris, 
which specializes in the teaching of girls’ primary terminal classes. 
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level has required an increasing number of teachers with the Bacca- 
lauréat, who have been able to obtain wholly or partially the necessary 
diplomas for secondary teaching. For this reason, above all, Ecoles 
normales situated in university towns have been used to help a certain 
number of students to acquire the additional intellectual and pedagogic 
development which they need particularly to teach in the colléges 
d'enseignement général which for the most part give an extended 
primary education. The student teachers are admitted to these courses 
if their record of studies shows them to be suitable, and they devote 
a year’s salary to furthering their studies. They follow courses at the 
university in the special subject of their choice, and at the Ecole 
normale they receive from qualified tutors further education and peda- 
gogic training. 

It has thus been necessary, in order to maintain the supply of teachers 
in primary schools, to recruit young men and women who have the 
Baccalauréat, but have never passed through an Ecole normale. For a 
certain number of them, courses of half a school-year were arranged 
in the Ecoles normales. But the number of places was too small, and 
for the large numbers who were unable to gain admission a course of 
elementary training was arranged. They follow a two-week course in 
a good school before themselves taking a class. On Thursdays (Thurs- 
day being a free day in all French schools), they follow courses organ- 
ized by inspectors of elementary education, and peripatetic teachers, 
chosen from the best in the country, watch their lessons and give them 
help and advice. Due to these various measures, the quality of French 
elementary education has been maintained at an honourable level. It 
must also be Stressed that the very task of teaching adds to the value of 
those who practice it, because they are morally obliged to educate 
themselves, and because their work gives them a strong and true feeling 
of immense responsibility, In other words, what they lack in training, 
they soon acquire by actual teaching and by self-initiated study. 

In some fortunate départements, the Ecoles normales still provide 
F third of the teachers needed in elementary schools. This proportion 

alls to 10 per cent, or even less, in départements where the school 
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best of them, witha few exceptions, had no way out except into the 
inspectorate of primary schools or the directorship of Ecoles normales. 
The above examination has been discontinued. Pupils at St. Cloud and 
Fontenay now study, and with great success, for the agrégation exam- 
inations or for the Certificat d’Aptitude à l'Enseignement Secondaire 
(C.A.P.E.S.). This examination, of which we shall have more to say 
a little later, certifies suitability for teaching in secondary schools. The 
teaching in the year’s professional training is being handed over more 
and more not only to the directeurs d’Ecoles normales, but also to 
teacher-inspectors (professeurs-inspecteurs). That is to say it is being 
increasingly entrusted to teachers who are qualified primary school 
inspectors, and who have exercised their inspectoral duties for at least 
two years. Life offers adequate solutions to the problems it poses, if 
they are examined with an open mind. 


The Training of Teachers for Lycées 

In order to encourage young people to enter teaching, a decree of 
27th February, 1957, established within each faculty of arts or science 
an Institut de préparation à l'Enseignement du second degré (1.P.E.S., 
institute for training secondary teachers), Candidates for admission 
must have a certificat de propédeutique in arts or sciences. After the 
admission examinations, they are appointed as student-teachers and 
receive a salary. They stay three years at the 1.P.E.S., in the course of 
which they prepare for their teaching diploma and they are exempted 
from the theory examinations of the C.A.P.E.S., so that they take only 
the oral examination. Candidates who work for the C.A.P.E.S. outside 
the I.P.E.S. have to take written examinations as well as the oral ex- 
amination, which consist mainly of writing and defending a thesis. 

All those who are admitted to the institute receive the salary of a 
first-year teacher, and have to do a year's practice in preparation for 
the practical examination; this is carried out in regional pedagogic 
centres (C.P.R.) which operate in all university towns. 

The student-teachers are grouped according to their subjects, and 
in each subject they are divided into teams of three, each of which 
benefits from the advice of three tutors in the course of successive 
periods of nine weeks each, with eight hours each week in the 
classroom. 

The first part of the practice period is one of observation. The 
student watches lessons given by his tutor and tries to understand the 
methods used. Then he is entrusted with an exercise, and finally, under 
the direction of the tutor whose class it is, he takes a whole lesson. 

Thus, during his practice each student comes into contact with three 
different teachers and classes of three different levels. He discusses 


Y.B.E.—9* 
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methods and results. He realizes his own qualities and also those 
qualities he has to acquire. 

Apart from these practice periods, the students have to attend 
lectures in their own subject, to take part in practical educational 
psychology exercises, and to attend discussion meetings. 

Also they must all keep up their general cultural background by 
following university courses. They must try to raise themselves to the 
level of the agrégation, or at least to take the diplôme d'études 
supérieures, which will allow them to present themselves for the 
agrégation at some later date. 

The competitive examinations for the agrégation are the essential 
examinations for recruiting secondary teachers for lycées. The exam- 
inations are difficult, demanding considerable knowledge of a particular 
subject. Those can enter for the examination who have a teaching 
certificate, a diplôme d'études supérieures, and who have carried out 
a practice period (un stage) of four weeks in a lycée under the super- 
vision of a Professeur directeur de stage. 

Of those following courses in the Centres Pédagogiques Régionaux, 
25 per cent take the agrégation. The other places go to university 
Students, experienced teachers, or students from Ecoles normales 
supérieures. It has just been made possible for students from the Ecoles 
normales supérieure in Paris to bypass preparation of the agrégation 
under certain circumstances and to go straight on to scientific research. 

To make up for this, another Ecole normale supérieure has been 
opened for technical education, which, like the schools at St. Cloud 
and Fontenay, prepares some of its pupils for the agrégation. 


The Training of Technical Teachers 

The Ecole normale de l'Enseignement technique was established in 
1912, It was provisionally housed in the Ecole nationale des Arts et 
Métiers (national school of arts and crafts) in Paris, It stayed there for 
over forty years. At first it had few students, but as the number of 
candidates grew (in 1932, 387 candidates for 73 places), the school 
received the title of Ecole normale supérieure de l'Enseignement tech- 
nique (E.N.S.E.T.). Recruitment is now assured by taking pupils from 
the fourth year of Ecoles normales primaires and from the Ecoles 
nationales des Arts et Métiers. The rest of the students come from 
the upper form of lycées, As far as the actual teaching in this school 
is concerned, there is an attempt to work out the particular principles 
of technical education, adapted to the special needs of the establish- 
ment it serves. This doctrine has varied, but it is gradually getting 
more and more settled. Its chief characteristic is special attention to 
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economic and social phenomena and the ways they change. The value 
of this school has been realized. In 1956 it moved to Cachan, near 
Paris, to magnificent new buildings which cover more than 20,000 
square metres; the workshops alone occupy 15,000 square metres. A 
technical lycée, for practice, is adjoined (un lycée d'application). 

Students accepted for entry are paid teacher's starting salary. For 
two years they divide their time between eleven sections, two of 
which are quite new. Another is planned. That is to say, there is an 
attempt to adapt the teaching in the school to the needs of different 
aspects of economic life and of specialist research. The following are 
the eleven sections: 


Examinations prepared during the First 


ee Two Years of Study 


Ar. Mathematics, . . . | Degree in pure or applied mathematics 


Atr, Physics . e n s « | Degree in physical sciences (physics 
special) 
Au 1, Chemistry . .  «.  . | Degree in physical sciences (chemistry 
special) 
A2. Chemistry and physiology . | Degree in chemistry and physiology 
A12. Science of domestic The particular group of certificates de- 
economy manded for C.A.P.E.T., A'2 
B. Construction and mechanics | Particular group of certificates demanded 
(two options) for either C.A.P.E.T, Bx (mechanical in- 
dustries) or C.A.P.E.T. B2 (building in- 
dustries 
C. Drawing and applied arts . | Particular group of certificates demanded 
for C.A.P.E.T. C 
D. Economic sciences and C.A.P.E.T, in economic sciences and tech- 
techniques niques 
E. French. . + «+  « | Degree in modern arts 
F. Modern languages. . . | Degree in modern languages (English, Ger- 
man, or Spanish) 
G. History and geography . | Degree in history or geography 


The C.A.P.E.T. is the certificat d'aptitude pédagogique à l'enseignement 
techique (certificate of teaching ability for technical education), and 
is organized in the same way as the C.A.P.E.S., of which we have 
already spoken. 

After two years' study, during which the pupils of the E.N.S.E.T. 
will have gained a teaching certificate or will have covered the 
theory part of the C.A.P.E.T., their choice is widened in the third 
year. This is devoted to the practical part of the C.A.P.E.T., and 
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comprises a practice period of six weeks in the lycée d'application, 
together with preparatory work for the fourth year. A period of 
introduction to business life is organized during the summer vacation. 
This lasts from one to three months, and gives the students some insight 
into particular aspects of technical education. 

At the end of these three years of study, the students take a post 
in a lycée technique. The best of them do a fourth year and work 
for the agrégation if their special subject is of a more academic kind, 
or for the professorat du degré supérieur if their speciality is speci- 
fically technical. In 1961 there were 737 student-teachers (433 boys, 
304 girls) in the first three years, and 59 in the fourth. 

The staff of the E.N.S.E.T., all of whom are responsible for actual 
teaching, consists of university professors (professeurs de l'Enseigne- 
ment supérieur), lecturers, assistants, engineers, business men, and civil 
servants. 

In addition to the lycées techniques, there are also humbler establish- 
ments, which were formerly called apprenticeship centres and have 
recently become collèges d'enseignement technique. Their task is to 
prepare their pupils for the various apprenticeship certificates. The 
staff was at first recruited from among the ordinary body of teachers, 
in the same way as recruitment of staff for the collèges d'enseignement 
général. But it soon became apparent that their duties required a 
special training. Five Ecoles normales nationales d’enseignement pro- 
fessionnel were opened, two for girls (in Toulouse and Paris), and three 
for boys (in Paris, Nantes, and Lyon). They keep the students for a 
year, and an attempt is made to give to these future professeurs d'en- 
seignement général a type of education which will allow them to see 
their work in relation to that of their colleagues in charge of manual 
work. Similarly, these schools try to give a pedagogic training to 
future technical teachers chosen by competitive examination from 
industry or commerce. These Ecoles normales nationales d’enseigne- 
ment professionnel are the latest product of the educational system. 
They are not less worthy of interest than their elders. 


Conclusions 


_ What characterizes teacher training in France is first of all that it 
is a result of initiatives taken by the central authority. For a long time 
Varlous governments tried, and hoped, to shape men’s minds into docile 
patterns, But intellectual exercise always stimulates man’s natural 
desire for dignity. Even the lowly Ecoles normales d’Instituteurs and 
the Ecole normale supérieure were always at the heart of the battle 


for liberty. Within the liberal university system of to-day there is still 
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the centralized organization first established by authoritarian regimes, 
but within this organization there is a great deal of liberty. 

The second characteristic of the system is its stress on intellectual 
ability. The examinations which open the doors to teaching depend 
much more on the candidate's knowledge of his subject and his mental 
capacity than on' his ability to teach. The most highly esteemed com- 
petitive examination, the agrégation, includes no special practical 

‘teaching examination which might show an understanding of the 
adolescent mind or a command of particularly effective teaching 
methods. The training given in the Ecoles normales, in the 1.P.E.S., 
and the C.P.R. is far mõre concerned with a sound knowledge of the 
subject to be taught than with ways of teaching it. It is all arranged 
as if the general reliance on reason, which Descartes said was the 
same in everyone, were so great that it could be assumed that if ideas 
and theories are expounded clearly and knowledgeably they will be 
understood and accepted. However, let us notice, as a considerable 
step forward, the sensible organization of practice periods in the 
Centres pédagogiques régionaux. 

These two characteristics explain why educational research has a 
relatively small place in those institutions in France designed to train 
secondary and primary teachers. No doubt Dewey, Ferrere, Piaget, 
Freinet, and the others are spoken of in the Ecoles normales. But most 
of the students are more interested in the arts or the sciences, or in 
child psychology, than in problems of teaching method or theory. 
Their essays at the end of the year are rarely on psycho-pedagogic 
subjects, but much more often on subjects drawn from history, 
geography, economic science, or especially natural science. 

Those who are interested in psycho-pedagogy attend the Institut 
pédagogique national (National Institute of Education) or one of the 
universities. 

Recently the Ministry, which is fully conscious of this state of 
affairs, has set up a Conseil supérieur de la Recherche pédagogique 
(Higher Council of Educational Research) to remedy it. Its function is 
to translate into action the conclusions of the researchers, to follow up 
the experiments which are being made in some establishments, to 
organize others, and to draw conclusions from them (Resolution of 
11th September, 1961). Again, the initiative has come from the central 
authority, from the top, but perhaps it will stimulate fruitful research 
in those institutions whose mission is to train teachers. 


ROGER THABAULT. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Organization and Structure of Teacher Education in the 
German Federal Republic 


THREE times in the course of four decades teacher education in Ger- 
many has undergone major change. Article 143, para 2, of the Weimar 
Constitution of 11/8/1919 required “Teacher education . . . to be 
unified throughout the realm on the same principles as applied gener- 
ally to higher education.” Thus during the Weimer Republic ( 1919-33) 
there first began the process of changing the ‘ normal school’ or train- 
ing college for elementary school teachers (Seminarische Volksschul- 
lehrerbildung) into an academic institution. The same period saw the 
first stages in the transition of the training of teachers for the voca- 
tional schools from supplementary courses for elementary school 
teachers to separate and independent institutions. Finally, parallel to 
the preparation of teachers for the academic secondary and grammar 
schools, which traditionally had been carried out by the universities, 
there emerged distinctive professional training at the same level for 
teachers of art and music. 

The National Socialist Regime (1933-45), even before taking over 
power, had announced the intention of bringing all teacher education 
to the level of university studies,’ It therefore immediately renamed all 
training establishments for elementary school teachers Hochschulen 
fiir Lehrerbildung, and in the first year of the course teachers for the 
academic secondary and grammar schools and teachers for the ele- 
mentary school service were trained together. Owing to a shortage of 
teachers, however, the regime was forced to reduce to one year the 
training of elementary school teachers who had already obtained their 
Abitur (final leaving certificate of the academic secondary school). 
From 1941 onwards it even had to reduce the status of elementary 
School teacher training from the level of academic tertiary education 
to that of secondary education by introducing a five-year course at a 
Lehreroberschule (teacher secondary school). Finally, in the closing 


‘Translator’s Note: The word Hochschu 


f SRON le is a generic term for all education 
which has university status and includes i i i 


notation. Thus, the use 
training, by implication, in the sphere of higher education. 
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years of the war, auxiliaries with very little training and other sub- 
stitutes were used to fill the gaps in the ranks of the properly qualified 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. 

This was the situation in 1945 which the German Länder, created 
by the victorious Powers of the Second World War, had to face, first 
under the supervision of the Occupation Forces, and then, on their 
own responsibility, after the creation of the German Federal Republic, 
in which, as in former times, authority for school and educational 
matters was vested in the individual states of the Federation. In spite 
of the diversity of the Federal system, in spite of a dire shortage of 
space, money, and qualified personnel, in the decade 1950-60 a new, 
but as yet not completely developed, system of teacher training at the 
advanced academic level (Hochschule) has emerged, and this has been, 
in no small measure, due to the efforts of the Standing Committee of 
the State Ministers of Education of the German Federal Republic.* 


The Position of Teaching Training within the Total Education System 

The training of teachers for all types of school is the respons, 
and comes under the supervision, of the state. Since 1945 its functions 
have been regulated by local laws, decrees, and regulations which are 
founded on recent or long-established national legislation.* 

The competence of the governments of the Länder, and thus of the 
minister for culture and education (Kultusminister), covers the pre- 
requisites for admission to teacher training, the nature and content 
of the training, the two examinations at the end of the academic and 
of the practical pedagogic parts of the training, the placing of the 
newly qualified teachers in the school service, and the financing of the 
training system. This applies, in full measure, to the teachers in the 
state schools. But even the teachers in private schools and those per- 
mitted to give private lessons must meet the requirements of the state. 
Only in exceptional circumstances can training of a different kind, but 
of equal value, be recognized by the authorities as a qualification for 
teaching in a private school; for example, in the realm of foreign lan- 
guages, art, or technical subjects. 

All teacher training establishments in the Federal Republic—with 
at the moment one exception—are state institutions. Without preju- 


2 Ständige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Länder der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland. 

3 The laws and decrees concerning teacher training of the various Länder are 
to be found in the loose-leaf collection Schulrecht (published by Hermann Luch- 
terhand, Berlin, Neuwied, Darmstadt). These should be available in every major 
education library at home and abroad. A review of the legal and administrative 
structure of the whole school system is to be found in E, Heckel and P, Seipp, 
Schulrechtskunde, 2nd Edition (publisher: H. Luchterhand, 1960). 
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dice to the Minister's sole competence in matters of teacher training 
it is, nevertheless, in the interests of the state if his actions are limited 
by parliamentary procedures or, when considering some new measures, 
if he takes into consideration expert opinion and seeks the advice of 
organizations especially concerned with teacher education. In this 
way teachers’ unions, the universities, independent commissions such 
as the German Committee for Education and Culture (Der Deutsche 
Ausschuss fiir das Erziehungs- und Bildungswesen), parents’ associa- 
tions and religious bodies and, in the case of the vocational schools, 
commercial and trade union interests too, have all made valuable 
contributions to the solving of specific problems in teacher education.‘ 


Nature of the Training Establishments and Admission of Students 


A degree of unification in the training of all categories of teacher 
has been achieved, in that admission to any course of study requires 
the leaving certificate (Reifezeugnis)* of the academic secondary school 
after thirteen years of schooling (age usually 19 years). In some 
Länder, notably North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, women students who wish to become elementary 
school teachers may offer instead of the above-mentioned Reifezetignis, 
the leaving certificate of a Frauenoberschule (a form of secondary 
education in the upper classes of which there is a bias towards the arts, 
domestic science, and practical subjects) or of a Frauenfachschule (an 
institute of further education which builds its syllabus round the 
domestic sciences). Proof of suitability for admission to the Hoch- 
schule can be demonstrated by those who did not attend the appro- 
priate form of secondary school by taking a special examination.* 

Apart from the above considerations, the teacher training institutions 
will vary according to the grade of teacher being trained. In spite of a 
considerable degree of assimilation in the outward form of training, 
we must distinguish, with regard to place and length of training, 


*A good collection of the measures taken by the state and the contribution 
made by organizations of all kinds for reforming teacher education up to 1956 
is contained in the pamphlet issued by the Pädagogische Hochschule Berlin, 
entitled Neuordnung der Lehrerbildung (published by Cornelsen Verlag, Berlin, 
Bielefeld, Hanover, 1956). Particularly illuminating is the section compiled by 
Paul Heimann, “ Informationen und Dokumente zur institutionellen Gestaltung 
der Lehrerbildung ”. 

* Translator's Note: The terms Abitur, Reifezeugnis, Maturitdtspriifung are 
synonymous. This certificate, obtained by rigorous examination, qualifies the 
holder for entry to university studies, 

* Tranlator’s Note: Either the Nichtschiiler-Reifepriifung for those who do 
not have the legal status of pupil within the state system, or the Begabtenpriifung 
for those who are undoubtedly gifted but, for economic and social reasons, were 
unable to attend the academic secondary schools, 


° 
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between teachers for the Volksschule; those for the Mittelschule; those 
for the vocational schools; and those for the academic secondary 
schools, = 
Training Establishments for Teachers of the Volksschule 

The place of training for the teacher at the Volksschule ” is—or was 
up to the present—the Akademie, the Hochschule, or the Institut; the 
last two with or without connections to a university or Technische 
Hochschule (see footnote 1). Originally there existed a difference 
between these three institutions in that the Pddagogische Academie 
ranked somewhere between the academic secondary school and the 
university and, as such, had as its head a director appointed by the 
state, whereas the Pädagogische Hochschule laid claim to the status 
of a university college and was under the direction of a Rektor elected 
by his peers for a limited period, and the Pädagogische Institut was 
conceived as coming under the aegis of the university (as in Hessen), 
or was, in fact, set up within the framework of the university (as in 
Hamburg), $ 


TABLE I 


German Federal i È 
Winter Republic West Berlin Combined Figures 
Semester 


Men Women Total | Men Women Total| Men Women Total 


1950/51 4,516 3,968 8,484 |356 359 71S | 4,872 4,327 9,199 
1951/52 4,229 4,306 8,535 | 294 395 689 | 4,523 4701 9,224 
1952/53 4,148 4,690 8,838 |250 295 S45 |4398 4985 9,383 
1953/54 3,810 5,137 8,947 | 161 254 415 | 3,971 5,391 9,362 
1954/55 4,061 $,§5I 9,612 | 139 304 443 |4200 5,855 10,055 
1955/56 4,459 6,548 11,007 | 159 414 573 | 4,618 6,962 11,580 
1956/57 4,572 7,894 12,446 | 197 SOS 702 | 4,769 8,399 13,168 
1957/58 $,08I 9,233 14,314 | 184 537 721 | $5,265 9,770 15,035 
1958/59 6,327 11,590 17,917 | 164 $69 733 |6491 12,159 18,650 
1959/60 6,945 13,261 20,206 | 169 622 791 | 7,114 13,883 20,997 


(Figures are for the beginning of each autumn term) 


In the course of time these distinctions have gradually disappeared, 
since all training establishments for teachers in the Volksschule have 
acquired the status of academic colleges with a teaching staff of pro- 
fessors and Dozenten under the direction of an elected Rektor. 


™The Volksschule is an eight- or nine-year elementary school, or school of 
preliminary education, which fulfils the requirements of the full-time com- 
pulsory school period. It comprises a four- or a six-year basic or primary stage 
(Grundschule) and—according to the length of the basic period—a four- or a 
three-year senior stage. 
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Admissions to these training establishments have considerably in- 
creased in the decade 1950-60, as shown in Table I.* 

The table shows a gradual increase in the number of men students 
to a figure one and a half times the strength in 1950, but a considerable 
and rapid increase in women students to a figure three times that of 
the first year of the record. The combined total of men and women 
has increased twofold. 


Training Establishments for Teachers of the Mittelschule 

The qualification for teaching in the Mittelschule ° is obtained by 
passing a state examination in two subjects characteristic of this type 
of school, of which one must be taken from the following academic 
group: religion, German, English, French, history and social studies, 
geography, mathematics, biology, physics, and chemistry; and the 
second may be taken from the above group, or from one of the follow- 
ing: domestic science, needlework, physical education, music, drawing, 
and crafts, 

There are as yet no separate training establishments for teachers in 
the Mittelschule, as the examination is mostly taken after private study 
and participation in short courses and is a supplement to the qualifying 
examination of the teacher in the Volksschule. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Standing Committee of Ministers of 
Education of the 17/12/1953, the following are admitted to the ex- 
aminations : 

(a) Teachers in the Volksschule who have passed the two qualifying 
examinations for that grade and have completed at least three years’ 
service in a Volksschule. 

(b) Other applicants who have completed at least six semesters (three 
years) of university study in two subjects suitable for the Mittelschule, 
as well as two semesters of pedagogic studies in conjunction with 
school practice. 

The individual Lander have, with minor variations, adopted this pro- 
cedure. Some Pädagogische Hochschulen and the Pedagogic Institute 
of Hamburg University make provision for the training of teachers for 
the Mittelschule, In Hessen the optional subject of the trainee teacher 


$ "A Mittelschule is a six- or four-year school which leads on from the four- or 

six-year basic stage of the Volksschule. It has a curriculum which goes beyond 
that of the Volksschule by the inclusion of one obligatory foreign language, 
mathematics, and science, and lasts until the tenth school year (age 16 years). 
These schools prepare pupils for positions of medium responsibility in trade, 
commerce, industry, and administration. 
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for the Volksschule may count as the first compulsory subject for 
qualification for teaching in the Mittelschule. 

Owing to the manifold possibilities of training, statistics of those 
preparing for work in the Mittelschule are not available. There has 
been a considerable increase in the number of pupils attending Mittel- 
schulen and middle school classes attached to other schools. In the 
year 1950-51 the number of such pupils was 216,636 (91,778 boys 
and 124,858 girls). This figure rose to 368,895 (174,726 boys and 
194,169 girls) by 1959-60. 

Training Establishments for Vocational and Commercial Schools 

The teachers in vocational and commercial schools ° are divided 
into three categories: Gewerbelehrer (trade school teacher), Diplom- 
Handelslehrer (graduate teacher of commerce), and Landwirtschafts- 
lehrer (agriculture school teacher). 


TABLE II 


‘ German Federal West Berlin Combined Figures 
Winter Republic 


Semester 
Men Women Total | Men Women Total| Men Women Total 


1950/51 1,148 722 1,870} 158 72 230 1,306 794 2,100 
ee 1,176 750 1,926] 112 62 174 1,288 812 2,100 
1952/53 1,200 902 2,102 | 89 87 176 | 1,289 989 2,278 
1953/54 1,489 1,118 2,607 | 101 71 172 | 1,590 1,189 2,779 
1954/55 1,459 1,196 2,655 | 95 83 178] 1,554 1,279 2,833 
1955/56 1,476 1,057 2,533 | 116 73 189 | 1,592 1,130 2,722 
1956/57 1,492 928 2,420 | III 81 192 | 1,603 1,009 2,612 
1957/58 1,476 906 2,382 | 113 94 207] 1,589 1,000 2,589 
1958/59 I,26I 1,363 2,624 | 123 87 209 | 1,384 1,449 2,833 
1959/60 1,146 955 2,101 | 125 73 198 | 1,271 1,028 2,299 


The Gewerbelehrer (trade school teachers) teach in trade and 
domestic science schools, both part-time and full-time. If they have 
gained the school leaving certificate (Reifezeugnis) and have adequate 
experience in industry or domestic service or, for former pupils of 
the Volksschule or Mittelschule, after a three-year craft apprenticeship 
in the appropriate trade coupled with the passing of a special examina- 
tion in lieu of the leaving certificate (Ersatz-Reifezeugnis), they receive 


10 Vocational schools (including commercial schools) provide for the years 
immediately following the period of the Volksschule or Mittelschule and must 
be attended regularly until the end of the compulsory school period; that is, 
until the completion of the academic year in which the young person reaches 
the age of 18 years. Vocational schools may be either part-time or full-time. 


` 
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their teacher training at an independent pedagogic institute for voca- 
tional school teachers or in a special department of a Pädagogische 
Hochschule (West Berlin), or in an institute of the university (Ham- 
burg, North Rhine-Westphalia, Saarland). Their course of study lasts 
three or four years. On appointment to their first post they receive 
the official designation of Gewerbelehrer, or if they have studied at a 
university (Universitat or Technische Hochschule), the title of Gewerbe- 
Studienrat or Studienrat. 

The number of students in training for posts in trade schools has 
fluctuated only slightly during the past decade. The figures in 
Table II are for the period 1950-9. 

The Diplom-Handelslehrer (graduate teachers of commerce) teach 
in the departments of commerce of part-time vocational schools and 
also in the full-time schools of commerce of various grades from secre- 
tarial schools to advanced colleges of commerce and business admin- 
istration, These teachers have had a year of practical experience in 
some business enterprise and have then completed their studies at a 
commercial college of equivalent status to a university (Wirtschafts- 
hochschule), or in the economic and commercial faculty of a university. 
Prior to 1956 the duration of these studies was not less than six or 
Seven semesters. Since then a minimum of eight semesters is required. 
(Two semesters equal one academic year.) On appointment, these 
teachers receive the title of Handelsoberlehrer. After further peda- 
gogic training, which is comparable to that of the teacher in the 
academic secondary or grammar school, they are designated in some 
Lander, Handelsstudienrat or Studienrat. 

The agricultural school teachers receive on appointment the desig- 
nation Landwirtschaftsoberlehrer. Their specialist studies are dis- 
cussed on page 272 of the present work. 


Training Establishments for the Academic Secondary Schools 


In the training of the future teacher of the academic secondary or 
grammar school,” a distinction must be made between the purely 


“The figures are taken from Report VIII, 16/5, of the Statistical Bureau of 
the Federal Republic. As the number of these students represents only 10 per 
cent of those in training for the Volksschule, it should be noted that the teacher 
in the part-time vocational school has a different set of pupils before him on 
eke. of the week; that is, about 150 pupils a week taking an average class 

12 In general, the word Gymnasium is used, but there are variations a; b- 
categories. The generic term is die höhere Schule, meaning the hha leer 
but in the present work translated as the ‘ academic secondary school’. These 
schools accept Pupils, in accordance with varying selection procedures, from the 
four-year or the six-year Primary stage of the Volksschule (see footnote 7), and 
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academic subjects and the arts (music, painting, etc.). For both a 
minimum period of study of four years (eight semesters) is required. 
For the former category this takes place in the university, either in the 
arts or the science faculty according to the subject, and in conjunction 
with an institute of education (Erziehungswissenschaftliches Institut). 
In the case of mathematics or science, the appropriate studies can also 
be carried out at a Technische Hochschule, but whatever the institu- 
tion the period of study is terminated by taking the ‘ State Examina- 
tion’, under the auspices of the appropriate examination board. 
Statistics on admissions to this course of training cannot be given, since 
aspirants to the teaching profession distinguish themselves from the 
mass of students in the various academic disciplines only at the 
moment when they apply to take the qualifying examination. Details 
are, however, available for the period of practical training, for which 
see below. 

The training of art and music teachers is divided between a course 
of study in their speciality lasting four years (eight semesters) at an 
academy of art or music (Kunsthochschule or Musikhochschule) and 
a concurrent course at a university of at least two years (four 
semesters) in one of the academic subjects (most commonly German, 
history, geography, or physical education). Their education, which 
includes practical instruction, ends with an examination set by the 
appropriate examining body. 


The Place of Teacher Training Institutions within the Field of Higher 
Education 

The teacher in the academic secondary schools has from time im- 
memorial completed his studies at the university. In addition to 
passing the ‘State Examination ’ for his particular grade of academic 
teacher, there always remained the possibility of his obtaining a 
doctorate. This same opportunity exists for those teachers in trade 
and commercial schools who may have completed their studies in 
university, technical university, or advanced college of economics and 
commerce (Universität, Technische Hochschule, or Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaftliche Hochschule). 

On the other hand, teachers in Volksschule and Mittelschule are 
still struggling to obtain complete academic recognition of their train- 
ing and education, and their courses of training have varying relation- 


in a nine-year course (long form) or a seven-year course (short form), prepare 
them for the examination (Reifepriifung) which qualifies them for entry to 
university studies. The schools are divided into three main types: the classical, 
the modern languages, and the mathematical-scientific. A fourth group has 
recently been introduced on an experimental basis—the commercial Gymnasium. 
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ships to the academic fields of study. This is, in part, borne out by the 
fact that all official statistics do not as yet include the Pddagogische 
Hochschule within the framework of the academic colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Without exception the teacher training establishments demand as 
entry qualification—as do the universities and associated institutions 
—the leaving certificate of the academic secondary school or its 
equivalent, but they could not generally be placed on an equal footing 
with the colleges of higher education because of their founding 
statutes," their curriculum, and the length of their courses (two to 
three years). This situation will, of course, be changed when the 
Pädagogische Hochschule becomes part of the university structure. 

Since 1927 Hamburg has carried out the theoretical-academic part 
of the training of teachers for the Volksschule within the university 
and the methodological-practical part in a pedagogic institute closely 
associated with the university. Hessen, from 1945 onwards, sought to 
link its pedagogic institutes with the universities of Marburg and 
Frankfurt, and the Institute of Professional Pedagogic Studies in Darm- 
stadt with the neighbouring Technische Hochschule, but this pro- 
gramme has never been realized. In accordance with the Teacher Train- 
ing Act of 13/11/1958, the new institutes of education (Hochschule für 
Erziehung), which are to take the place of the pedagogic institutes, will 
be incorporated within the universities of Giessen and Frankfurt am 
Main, so that their students may matriculate and subsequently 
graduate in accordance with the various faculty regulations. The first 
step in this direction was taken in 1961. Bavaria, by the Act of 
14/6/1958, has transformed all its teacher training establishments 
into Pddagogische Hochschulen, offering courses lasting three years, 
which in groups of three or four have been linked to the regional uni- 
versity. Their students matriculate as regular students of the univer- 
sity and receive all academic rights. The remaining Ldnder retain 
Separate and independent Pädagogische Hochschulen but, in the com- 
position of their staff who rank as professors and Dozenten, as in 
the introduction of self-government in academic affairs and the election 
of their Rektor, these have something of the legal status of the 
academic colleges. 

Finally, it should be noted that in five Lander (Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
Bavaria, North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, and Saarland), 
the training establishments for teachers in the Volksschule are closely 
associated with the religious denominations; in one Land (Lower 


a cf, R. Broemann, Das Recht der Pädagogischen Hochschulen in der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland (Verlag Duncker und Humblot, Berlin, 1962). It contains 
an extensive bibliography. 
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Saxony) denominational influence is restricted to the emphasis given 
to certain aspects of the curriculum; whilst in the remaining Länder 
(Bremen, Hamburg, Hessen, Schleswig-Holstein, West Berlin) there 
are no denominational connexions. 

The arts and science faculties of the universities retain direct and 
complete responsibility for preparing teachers for the academic 
secondary schools, as do the economic and commercial faculties, or 
the advanced colleges of economics and commerce for the graduate 
teachers of commerce. In some Länder (North Rhine-Westphalia, Saar- 
land) the Technische Hochschule or the economics faculty of the uni- 
versity are responsible for graduate teachers in the trade schools. 

The responsibility of the faculties within the universities and of the 
corresponding specialist institutions of similar status extends only to 
the actual preparation, and is terminated upon the student's registering 
for the first or academic examination. This is not a university exam- 
ination. The state is the competent examining authority, and acts 
through its Examinations Board, which is composed of members of the 
university teaching staff and sometimes exceptionally experienced 
exponents of good teaching practice, but has a State Commissioner as 
its chairman. 


Content of Teacher Education 

Although they all have the quality and status of tertiary education, 
the courses of study for the various categories of teacher differ con- 
siderably in nature and length. University students, by tradition, enjoy 
great freedom in the way they follow their studies. In fact, it is only 
at the end of the course in the requirements of the final examination 
that specific demands are made. By contrast, the courses of study at 
the pedagogic academies and colleges are prescribed in detail, and 
because of their shorter duration (three years at most) these regula- 
tions have to be taken carefully into account. It should be noted in 
passing that there are considerable variations in the training and 
examination requirements of the various Lander. Nevertheless, a total 
picture emerges within which the various courses can be distinguished. 

The training of teachers in all types of school covers three main 
areas: pedagogics and allied studies, including philosophy; the specialist 
study; and teaching practice. 

(1) Pedagogics and allied studies include the science of pedagogics 
and its history; psychology (general, genetic, and educational); 
sociology (with particular emphasis on educational sociology); and 
finally, philosophy. In the preparation for teaching in the academic 
secondary schools with its longer course (eight to ten semesters) the 
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wider aspects of pedagogics, psychology, and sociology receive a more 
penetrating analysis, whereas in the training of elementary and voca- 
tional school teachers the relevance of these studies to their function 
as teachers is stressed. The former group must show their competence 
in pedagogics and philosophy in a qualifying examination after at least 
six semesters. 

(2) The specialist study will vary according to the category of 
teacher. The future academic secondary school teacher must, follow- 
ing a decision of the Standing Committee of Ministers of Education 
of 26/6/1952, make a thorough study of two or, in certain circum- 
stances, three subjects. The requirements are formulated to the 
minutest detail in the official regulations. In one of the chosen subjects 
written work in the form of a long essay, or minor thesis, must be 
submitted. In addition, there are one or two examination papers in 
each of the subjects being studied. These may not be chosen at will, 
but must be taken from one of the following groups: 

(a) Religion, German, Latin, Greek, French, English, history, geog- 
raphy, physical education. 

(b) Religion, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geography, physical 
education. 

If one of the following six subjects is chosen—namely, German, 
Latin, Greek, French, English, or mathematics—then only one other 
sub‘ect is needed. Otherwise the examination must be taken in three 
subjects. As already mentioned, teachers of art or music in the 
academic secondary schools must combine with their specialist studies 
in music or art one of the so-called academic subjects. These are 
as listed above. 

In the syllabus for training teachers for the vocational schools it is 
laid down that they all study economics, sociology, law, and political 
science; and then, according to their professional grouping and future 
branch of teaching, such additional subjects as mechanical, electrical, 
or civil engineering, textile technology, the technology of the clothing 
industry, printing and allied crafts, cosmetics, and other branches of 
specialist knowledge to meet local requirements; e.g. mining engineer- 
ing in a mining district, 

For future teachers in the Volksschule the programme of study in- 
cludes the general principles of teaching in town and country schools; 
the methodology of the individual subjects to be taught—in particular, 
religion, German, arithmetic, geometry, history, and social studies, 
with specialization in science or geography; in addition, a general 
education in art, music, and physical education; and finally, the de- 
tailed study of a subject of their own choosing which could, in certain 
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circumstances, ultimately become the basis of the supplementary 
examination for qualification as a teacher in the Mittelschule. 

(3) Teaching practice forms a major part of the training of teachers 
for the Volksschule. It begins with the so-called observation lesson, 
which occurs during term-time four periods a week in local schools 
under the supervision of a member of the college staff. As opportunity 
presents itself, this is supplemented by the student’s own attempts at 
teaching. In addition, the students participate each autumn in a four- 
week period of continuous teaching practice in a town or country 
school, during which they observe the life of the school, give instruc- 
tion, and on occasion take complete charge of a class. All this is 
under the supervision of a member of the college staff. 

Future academic secondary school teachers are likewise expected 
to make school visits, as the occasions present themselves during their 
undergraduate studies, and to spend two four-week periods during the 
summer holidays at a school, of which one must be at an academic 
secondary school. 

A system of teaching practice is least developed in the training of 
teachers for the vocational schools. This is due to the fact that only 
in comparatively recent times has this sphere of teacher training 
developed from being a continuation course into a complete training 


course in its own right. 


Qualifications and Selection of Teacher Training Personnel 

The qualifications and selection of teacher training personnel are 
determined by the double requirement that the future teachers must 
be given the basic academic equipment and must be prepared for the 
practical tasks of their profession. These two aspects receive different 
emphasis according to the future role of the teacher; that is, accord- 
ing to whether he is to serve in elementary, vocational, or academic 
secondary school. They are both present in every form of teacher 
training. 

In the appointment of such personnel a distinction must be drawn 
between professors, lecturers, and those specially commissioned in a 
particular teaching post (Lehrbeauftragte). If the training takes place 
within the university or other institute of similar status (i.e. Technische 
Hochschule or Wissenschaftliche Hochschule), then the members of staff 
must qualify in the usual way by successful completion of university 
studies, by gaining recognition as a university teacher through the 
process of Habilitation, and finally by appointment as Dozent, which 
can in due course lead to a chair. If the needs of a particular institution 
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are not met by the above means, then recognized authorities in a parti- 
cular field may be given short-term appointments. 

In Hamburg, where the training of all teachers comes within the 
purview of the university, the holders of the senior chairs in Educa- 
tion in the Faculty of Philosophy are, according to an ordnance of 
12/1/1952, at the same time Joint Directors of the Pedagogic Institute. 
The staff of this institute is made up of heads of departments, lecturers, 
and assistants, 

In the independent Pädagogische Hochschulen, which are responsible 
for both the theoretical and practical sides of training, a distinction 
is made between substantive and non-substantive appointments, In 
the statutes for the teacher training colleges of Lower Saxony of 
12/4/1962, paragraph 5 reads: “The substantive appointments shall 
be of Professors and Lecturers within the scale laid down and shall be 
made by the Land Ministry of Education. The Minister may, at his 
discretion, appoint non-substantive personnel to satisfy needs not 
covered by the substantive appointments.” 

Paragraph 2 of an ordnance of the Rhineland-Palatinate of 3/6/1960 
lays down the conditions for appointment to the rank of Dozent 
(lecturer) in a Pädagogische Hochschule. The applicant must give evi- 
dence of adequate professional qualifications in the form of the appro- 
priate teacher's certificate and successful experience of teaching and 
demonstrate his academic competence through studies at the univer- 
sity or other institution of recognized status by graduation or ‘State 
Examination ’.’* In the basic pedagogic studies, recognized authorities 
may be appointed without their having held the teacher's certificate, 
and in practical subjects persons of particular artistic or pedagogic 
ability may be appointed. Promotion to the rank of Professor requires, 
however, prior recognition as a university teacher by the process of 
Habilitation. The institutions concerned with the training of teachers 
for vocational and commercial schools have similar regulations for 
the appointment of staff, which will vary according to whether the 
institution in question has university status or not. 

With regard to the contribution that teacher training colleges can 
make to educational research, the tradition going back to Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, but still valid to-day, that academic institutions are 
places not only of teaching but of research, has a direct bearing on the 
question of organizing teacher training under the aegis of the univer- 


‘i ‘Translator’s Note: The distinction is between qualifying under the auspices 
of the university by Presenting a thesis for the doctorate and qualifying by 
means of the external ‘ State Examination ’, 
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sity. To the extent that the independent Padagogische Hochschule lays 
claim to the status of, or is recognized as, an academic institution, it 
becomes involved in introducing its students to the objectives and 
methods of research. Thus paragraph 2, sub-section 2 of the above- 
mentioned ordnance of the Rhineland-Palatinate states: “The Pdda- 
gogische Hochschulen have the task of educating elementary school 
teachers on the basis of scientific research by scholarly teaching and ~ 
through practical experience.” 


Further Training and Education 

There are two kinds of further training for teachers. The first is 
obligatory and occurs between the first and second qualifying exam- 
inations. The second covers any voluntary activity that the teacher 
may undertake during his career. 

The obligatory in-service training for the young teacher at the 
Volksschule takes the form of study groups which consider, under 
expert guidance, important pedagogic aspects of their work. The new 
teacher at the academic secondary school receives gradual introduc- 
tion into the practical problems of teaching. Both forms of further 
training, the duration of which must be at least two years, are pre- 
scribed and supervised by the state. 

Those wishing to serve in the Volksschule are placed by the educa- 
tion authorities in individual schools as supernumary teachers on a 
provisional basis.'* They take over the normal duties of a member of 
staff but remain under the guidance of the head teacher and an older 
colleague. Within the administrative district responsible for a number 
of schools the chief education officer is responsible for organizing 
courses of study, in which the young teacher is prepared for the 
“Second Teachers’ Examination’ by means of lectures, school visits, 
and discussions on problems of methodology and day-to-day life in 
school. For these purposes the young teachers are divided into groups 
of fifteen and placed under the supervision of a particularly well- 
qualified teacher appointed by the authorities. About ten times a year 
all the groups meet in a one-day conference under the direction of 
the chief education officer. 

After at least two, and not more than five, years, the teacher 
presents himself for examination. For this he must hand in a report 
on his activities, give a lesson, and discuss orally with a representative 


18 Translator’s Note: All teachers are appointed by the state and enjoy the 
legal and social status of civil servants. The term used is Beamte; and on first 
appointment Beamte auf Wiederruf (official on recall or temporary civil servant). 
After a period of probation, the appointment is confirmed and the teacher 
becomes Beamte auf Lebenszeit (life-time official or permanent civil servant). 
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of the school authorities questions of practical psychology and 
methodology. On passing this examination he may apply for a per- 
manent post. 

Aspirants for service in the academic secondary schools are ap- 
pointed to a school after the first ‘State Examination’ with the rank 
of Studienreferendar ** and, for two years, are attached to a Studien- 
seminar, where they are introduced to the practical problems of life 
in the classroom through organized school visits, lectures, and discus- 
sions, and through supervised school practice. In some Ldnder this 
period is divided into a first year, when the young teachers of various 
disciplines work together, and a second, when these teachers are re- 
grouped according to their subjects for more intensive discussion. The 
second year also sees an increase in the amount of actual teaching. 
Eight periods a week in each of the specialist subjects are regularly 
undertaken. At the end of this two-year period, a second examination 
is taken which, according to a decision of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers of Education of 20/5/1954, must consist of a long essay or 
written work, two demonstrations of the candidate’s teaching ability, 
and an oral examination in the principles of education, psychology, the 
growth and development of young people (Jugendkunde), sociology, 
outlines of school law and organization, as well as the methodology 
of the individual teaching subjects. Success in this examination gains 
the candidate the rank of Studienassessor and official appointment to 
one of the academic secondary schools. In due course, he may apply 
for a post which carries with it promotion to Studienrat and recogni- 
tion as a permanent official in the state service. 

Table Ill gives the number of Studienreferendaren participating in 
the two-year course of in-service training and the number passing the 
second professional examination, It covers the period 1956 to 1961. 

Obligatory in-service training for future teachers in the Mittelschule 
and vocational school is not yet developed on a wide scale, but where 
it exists it follows one of the patterns described above. 

The second category of in-service training concerns the voluntary 
participation of established teachers in afternoon, week-end, and con- 
tinuous courses organized by the school authorities in association with 
the teaching body. In Baden-Wiirttemburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Hessen, 
Lower Saxony, and West Berlin, permanent teachers’ centres have 
been established, in which courses of this nature are held. In some 


ee Translator’s Note: The ladder of promotion is as follows : Studienreferendar, 
Studienassessor, Studienrat, Oberstudienrat, Studiendirektor, Oberstudiendirektor, 


of which the first two are junior and the last four senior appointments. The 
Oberstudiendirektor will usually be the head master of a large grammar school. 
The career grade is Studienrat. 
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TABLE II 
Studienreferendare r 
7 W No. passed Exam 
Vener in Training 
Recruitment 

No. of Per No. of Per 
Total Women cent Total Women cent 

1956 (without the 
Saarland). . 3,998 1,294 324 — — — 
1957 « . ` 3,914 1,256 32°1 1,754 542 30°9 
1958 . . . 3,980 1,297 32°6 1,843 590 32°0 
1959 . . . 3,840 1,277 33°3 1,748 559 32'0 
EGO. = S ue aes 1,398 344 1,919 604 314 
1961 . . . 4,430 1,485 33'5 — Seni = 


(From figures compiled by the Federal Statistical Bureau in Wiesbaden) 


Länder further in-service training is organized centrally at the state 
level; in others local districts take over the responsibility. Since the 
permanent centres present such obvious advantages, all the Länder 
are striving to establish them. 

Participation in those courses which are organized or supported by 
the authorities is free of charge. Food and accommodation is usually 
free, or only a nominal charge is made. Fares are subsidized. The 
course may be run for teachers of a particular type of school, for 
teachers of particular subjects, or they may be of general interest. The 
best available lecturers and tutors are assembled, and the universities 
and training colleges lend support to these activities. 

Apart from the official and semi-official courses, there are those 
run by the teachers’ associations, specialist societies, or cultural organ- 
izations. Depending on their pedagogic significance, the authorities 
will grant subsidies to the organizers or pay part of the fees of the 
participants. 

An introduction into the techniques of educational research is given 
in the one-year courses run by the Institute for International Pedagogic 
Research at Frankfurt am Main. For such purposes, teachers can 
obtain from their local authorities leave of absence with pay. Another 
establishment for furthering international co-operation in the field of 
education is Das Internationale Haus Sonnenberg, which is in the 
Harz mountains. 

There are no definite regulations dealing with participation in further 
in-service training, but obviously attendance at such courses will be 
taken into account when promotion is sought or application is made 


for posts of special responsibility. 
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Training of Special Categories of Teacher 


Within the four main categories of teacher training described above 
may be distinguished various sub-categories which serve limited 
specialist purposes. One which bears on the work of all four main 
groups, but is concentrated largely in the elementary school sector, 
is the training of teachers for special schools; schools for the educa- 
tionally sub-normal and mal-adjusted, the physically handicapped, the 
blind and partially sighted, and those with defective hearing, to name 
but a few. These teachers receive their training after a trial period 
in one of the special schools. The course lasts one or two years, and 
is organized in conjunction with the universities (Hamburg, Hessen) or 
the Pddagogische Hochschulen (West Berlin, Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
Bremen). The special training of teachers for the blind and the deaf- 
mute is sponsored by the medical faculties of the universities. In all 
cases the teachers continue to receive their full pay whilst undergoing 
training. 

Special consideration must here be given to the position of teachers 
in agricultural schools, because their training is on different lines from 
the rest ™ and has not as yet been regularized. Here we must dis- 
tinguish between teachers in vocational schools (see footnote 10) for 
farm workers and specialist teachers of agricultural subjects in the 
agricultural colleges and advanced colleges of agriculture. 

The former group of teachers is under the supervision of the Minister 
of Education and receives training either in special departments of the 
Pddagogische Hochschule or in special training colleges for such 
teachers. These colleges may or may not be attached to a pedagogic 
institute or to the faculty of agriculture of the university. 

The latter group, the specialist teachers in agricultural colleges and 
advanced colleges of agriculture, comes under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as do the colleges. The advanced colleges of 
agriculture may be regarded as an intermediate stage between the 
agricultural colleges and the universities, and their students are ad- 
mitted to the agricultural faculties of the universities. The university 
course lasts six semesters, after which the graduates pass on to the 
pedagogic part of their training, which varies in different Lander from 
one to four semesters. There follows the usual practical experience 
in schools and the ‘Second Teachers’ Examination’. On appointment 
to one of the colleges and the agricultural advisory service which is 
linked with it, the teacher is designated Landwirtschaftsrat. 


5 bd eae ira Situation der Landwirtschaftlichen Berufsschule ”, Die 
eutsche Berufs- und Fachschule, Heft 3, Jahr; 60 (published by Verl 
Steiner, Wiesbaden). win bre Eby Verlag 
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There are no special facilities for training teachers for work in 
country schools, in eliminating illiteracy, and in basic education for 
adults because the first is catered for in the general training of teachers 
for the Volksschule and the last two are not needed. 

The necessity of keeping the schools abreast of the social changes 
of our time, and through them of meeting the demands of international 
co-operation in the field of education, and in particular the need to 
extend the period of full-time compulsory education in order to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity in accordance with the ability, 
aptitude, and inclination of each child, having due regard for in- 
dividual differences, will have a profound effect on the future develop- 
ment of teacher training. 

FRANZ HILKER. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Education of Teachers in Poland 


IN Poland the various categories of teachers are educated in various 
kinds of institutions. The teachers for kindergartens are trained in 
special schools called pedagogical lyceums for kindergarten teachers. 
The courses in these schools last five years, and the entrance qualifica- 
tion is the completion of seven-year primary school which educates 
children 7 to 14 years old. Those who are to teach in primary school 
are trained either in pedagogical lyceums which are entered at 14 after 
primary school or in teachers’ studiums which admit candidates who 
have graduated from secondary school. In the first case they are trained 
for five years (after seven years of primary school); in the second for 
two years (after seven years of primary school and four years of 
secondary school), Teachers for academic secondary schools are edu- 
cated either at universities with a curriculum comprising four- to five- 
year courses, or at teachers’ colleges for four years, and are provided 
with all subjects except physical education. Teachers of physical educa- 
tion are trained in special colleges. Those who are expected to be on the 
staff in vocational schools and teach vocational subjects are trained, 
according to their field of interest, in various colleges, e.g. agricultural, 
economic, technical, etc. To a certain degree, technical colleges of 
academic status—polytechnics—prepare teachers for the respective 
vocational schools. And lastly, teachers who will work in the schools 
for handicapped and educationally sub-normal children are trained at 
the Institute of Special Education, the main centre of research and 
instruction in this field. All the schools training teachers are of an 
institute type and are sponsored and supervised by the state through 
the Ministry of Education or the Ministry of Higher Education, 


Problems of Training Primary School Teachers 


Primary school teachers are trained either in the schools which are a 
Superstructure of primary school or in those which grow out of the 
secondary school. For the first type, all children are qualified and there- 
fore the basis of recruitment is very large. But from the intellectual 
point of view there emerge many difficulties resulting from the stud- 
ents being very young (14 to 19), and it is necessary to combine in 
the courses general education of secondary school standard with the 
pedagogical education. The second type of education does not en- 
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counter these problems in that those who enter the studiums are 
secondary school post-graduates. Nevertheless, there are serious diffi- 
culties in recruiting a sufficient number of candidates. These students 
are attracted by university or college offerings and do not feel very 
enthusiastic about a teaching career, especially if it is to be in a 
primary school. That is why one may share a well-grounded anxiety 
that the most gifted youth shun this field of studies. Having this in 
mind, Poland is not inclined to abolish pedagogical lyceums, though 
at present it is enlarging teaching studiums. Education is deeply con- 
cerned to draw candidates for the teaching profession from as wide a 
social basis as possible. 

The courses at pedagogical lyceums last five years. That means a 
year longer than the course in the academic secondary school. But 
the course is not so organized that the first four years are devoted 
wholly to general education and all the professional work concentrated 
in the final year, A ‘wedge’ system starts, which means that peda- 
gogical training is adapted in the third year of study with a limited 
number of classes and that the number of professional courses increases 
during the following years. Even in the final year, the student con- 
tinues his work in general education. 

General education in the lyceums follows the same curriculum as in 
the academic secondary schools. The subjects taught include vernacu- 
lar and foreign languages, history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and physical education. During the five years of 
pedagogical lyceum training artistic education comprising music, 
singing, drawing, and handiwork is also included. Professional train- 
ing begins at the third year with an introduction to general psychology 
and development psychology, and an introduction to the history of 
the Polish school system. Classes in these subjects total three hours a 
week. In the fourth year the number of the classes increases to seven 
hours a week. The programme provides instruction on educational 
psychology and education, and during the second part of the year on 
the methods of teaching. Meanwhile the students are obliged to carry 
out observations of children and to do some practical teaching, They 
also visit lessons and other educational activities. This practice and 
method is extended during the next year, when the students analyse 
basic educational problems at theoretical lessons and become ac- 
quainted with the history of educational ideas with special emphasis 
on the modern ones. 

To complete one’s education at a pedagogical lyceum one has to 
take a final examination. This examination is in two parts, an 
academic part and a professional part. In the academic part the 
student gets a certificate which corresponds to the secondary school 
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leaving certificate. In the professional part he receives a diploma which 
qualifies him to teach all subjects in any primary school. The majority 
of successful candidates start working at once, though many of them 
do not give up learning and continue their studies in various institu- 
tions of higher education, or in extention high schools. 

The curriculum of teachers’ studiums has been established on differ- 
ent grounds. General education is not a matter of concern for these 
schools; that is why they can focus their attention on pedagogical 
„education and intensify instruction in other fields of knowledge to 
prepare the teachers-to-be to teach specific subjects in the higher forms 
of the primary school, i.e. in the fifth to the seventh forms. It is now 
a general trend in the Polish school system that one teacher can take 
all subjects up to the fifth year, but above that level every subject is 
taught by a specialist teacher. This specialization, however, is not 
carried too far; in the circumstances prevailing in the schools a teacher 
has to deal with at least two subjects in the higher forms, though these 
subjects are usually related, such as Polish language and history, 
mathematics and physics, or physics and chemistry. Whether the 
teacher should be prepared to teach one or more subjects is a matter 
of lively controversy at the present time. Some argue that to give the 
student a sufficiently high standard in more than one subject will over- 
load the curriculum in the studium. Others contend that those who 
can teach only one subject are inadequately prepared to meet the 
situation which actually exists in the schools. It is equally difficult to 
solve the problem of training teachers for such subjects as handiwork, 
singing and music, drawing and art. From the point of view of the 
school’s needs, it is desirable that as many teachers as possible should 
be equipped to deal with these subjects, There are, for example, 
schools in the less-populated areas with small numbers of children 
where only two or three teachers are on the staff. If these children 
are to be fully educated it is essential that all teachers should be 
equipped to teach all subjects. On the other hand, however, it is really 
difficult to acquire such skills, as this requires well-equipped labora- 
a and special abilities in the teachers-to-be in music and arts as 
well, 

To overcome these difficulties the proposal has been made to train 
Special teachers of handiwork, teachers of music, and teachers of 
drawing in various higher educational establishments with a selection 
system directed at getting candidates endowed with the required gifts. 
However, the specialists trained in this way would find jobs—and 
this is what actually happens—only in large town schools, This pro- 
posal therefore does not meet the problem that small schools, especially 
rural ones, have to cope with where teachers are looked upon as Jacks- 
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of-all-trades. With this in mind, there has been introduced a require- 
ment that all teachers shall, during their courses, acquire some ele- 
mentary skill in music, art, and handiwork and a stronger grasp of at 
least one of them, 

Having passed their final examination at the teacher studium, the 
graduates start working in primary schools. They are provided with 
vast opportunities to brush up their knowledge and experience while 
on the staff through a large variety of courses of the extended type run 
by universities. ` 

Both pedagogical lyceums and teacher studiums are institutions 
sponsored by the state. The tuition is entirely free. Some of these 
schools run boarding houses and distribute numerous scholarships. 
The schools are supervised by the Ministry of Education, which also 
administers all primary and secondary schools of all types. 


Problems of Training Teachers of Academic Secondary Schools 


Teachers of secondary schools are also trained at two levels: at 
universities and pedagogical colleges. This duality is the result of the 
way in which the secondary school system has grown. The rapid 
development of the secondary school system has required a large in- 
crease in the number of teachers. Immediately after the war the 
universities could not meet these demands, especially as university 
graduates, particularly those of the applied sciences departments, were 
offered many responsible posts outside schools. Only a small part of 
them decided to apply for teaching posts. Under those circumstances, 
it was decided to set up pedagogical colleges offering a diploma which 
was a qualification only for the teaching profession. 

These colleges seemed worth establishing for other reasons also. 
Since they were training their students for one specific vocation, it was 
possible to lay more stress in the course on imparting the skills of 
teaching than was possible in the universities where the students were 
aiming at a larger variety of careers. Therefore, pedagogical colleges 
increased the number of lectures on education and didactics and 
provided students with more intensive practice than at universities. 

On the other hand, however, the university curriculum has some 
qualities which the colleges have not. At the university young people 
study definite fields of science without taking a final decision as to 
what profession to enter. In these circumstances their studies are 
more ‘open’ and contacts among students of various interests and 
yocational ambitions constitute an intellectually instructive factor. 
In the pedagogical colleges there are only those who are to be teachers; 
they are a selected and closed group consisting of the future members 
of a single profession. Their studies cannot be so ‘liberal’ as at the 
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university and are more narrowly professional. It is also very likely 
that in the selection to universities and pedagogical colleges the more 
gifted young people apply for university admission, being attracted by 
a more all-round education and brighter future prospects. 

Likewise, the faculty lecturing at the universities is, broadly speak- 
ing, of a higher standard than at the pedagogical colleges. The Polish 
universities have enjoyed high social prestige since the fourteenth 
century, and their staffs include the most eminent scientists and 
scholars of the country. And even if these distinguished people do 
not always devote all their energy to students, as they are often 
engaged in research, nevertheless they play an all-important part 
in university studies. On the other hand, however, pedagogical col- 
leges can more easily be established. While the number of universities 
in Poland is not great—there are seven state-owned universities and 
one Catholic university for 30 million citizens—it is quite obvious that 
the difficulties involved in founding new universities are enormous. 
Therefore, when seeking ways to get more teachers we focus our 
attention on pedagogical schools. The geographical distribution of the 
universities provides an additional argument in favour of pedagogical 
schools. The universities are not equally distributed in Poland; 
there are many territories which are far from any university centres 
and which, for many reasons, should have been provided with higher 
educational establishments. Under these circumstances, the most 
reasonable solution has been the setting-up of a pedagogical college. 

From this background it is clear that the teachers coming from 
the universities have slightly different qualities from those coming from 
the pedagogical colleges. The curriculum in the universities is not 
established to meet secondary school needs, but according to scientific 
purposes. In some respects it goes much farther than the content of 
teachers’ lectures; in other cases it does not pay much attention to some 
necessary rudiments. However, we are of the opinion that the best 
teacher isnot the one who knows only the subject-matter that he is 
expected to teach at school, but he who is fully versed in his field and 
is able to keep pupils interested in it. 

It is not intended to adapt the curriculum in any branch of know- 
ledge in the universities to the syllabus in the secondary schools. The 
only question is whether one should make the teachers-to-be study 
either two related subjects or only one at the university. Teachers of 
secondary schools very often have to teach two subjects, e.g. mathe- 
matics and physics, physics and chemistry, Polish language and 
history, whereas at the university they study only one. However, it 
would be very difficult to introduce compulsory study of two fields 
at the university without overburdening a student. There is very real 
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concern that if the student were obliged to take two subjects, even 
though they would be related ones, the effect would be to reduce the 
standard of university studies and make the course a rather superficial 
and utilitarian acquirement of ready-made knowledge. 

Besides studying in their academic field, university students have to 
attend courses on education. These courses do not occupy many hours 
a week and are simply intended to get the students acquainted with 
the basic theory and practice of teaching and thus help them at the 
start of their secondary school teaching career, These courses com- 
prise elements of education combined with the history of education, 
educational and developmental psychology, and didactics and methods 
of teaching specific subjects. Visits to schools and practical teaching 
are included in the programme. Those who pass the final examinations 
are qualified to teach their subject in a secondary school. 

Studies in pedagogical colleges are similarly organized. They include 
specialization in a given academic field and an educational background. 
However, the study of the subject is more closely linked with the 
methods of teaching it. Emphasis is placed on those parts of the sub- 
ject relevant to the secondary school curriculum and there is a 
tendency for other aspects to be neglected. This is most evident in 
physical and chemical studies which are designed to produce teachers 
of physics and chemistry and not technicians or engineers. A greater 
emphasis is laid upon the studies in education and a much greater 
proportion of time is given to these courses. Similarly, the practical 
teaching is more intensive. It is generally considered that though the 
graduates of pedagogical colleges emerge with the same attitude to 
learning as do university graduates, they have less depth of academic 
knowledge in their subject. 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to suppose that secondary schools can 
only profit from getting teachers trained in both ways. That is partly 
why none of these institutions is to be abolished, although there have 
been many voices clamouring that this should be done. Those who 
hold extreme opinions urged, on the one side that the training of 
teachers should be entirely concentrated in the universities and peda- 
gogical colleges abolished, on the other that pedagogical colleges 
should be the only centres of teacher training and universities should 
be left to produce all specialists except teachers. 


Problems of Training Teachers of Vocational Schools 

In yocational schools both general education courses and vocational 
ones are provided. The teachers concerned with the first group of 
courses undergo the same training as the corresponding teachers in 
secondary schools. Thus university or pedagogical college graduates 
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are qualified to teach Polish language, history, mathematics, physics, 
etc., both in academic secondary schools and in secondary vocational 
ones. This is not where the shoe pinches. 

The problems arise in connexion with the teachers of vocational 
subjects. Here there are two categories of teachers: the first is con- 
cerned with the theoretical teaching of various vocational subjects; 
the second group with organizing and supervising workshop activities, 
practices, etc. There are difficulties in the preparation of both cate- 
gories. 

The teachers in the first group have to acquire academic background 
in higher technical, agricultural, and commercial schools. However, 
all these schools strive to produce specialists for industry and agricul- 
ture exclusively, It is very difficult to predict which graduates will 
become vocational school teachers, especially as these posts are not 
considered very desirable. Very often marginal and fortuitous factors 
prove most decisive, and then it appears that the entire lack of peda- 
gogical training makes a good specialist a failure in vocational school 
teaching, That is why we try to do our best to introduce facultative 
educational studies in technical, agricultural, and commercial colleges 
for those who do not rule out the possibility of becoming teachers. 
The problem is being tackled, and the students themselves are increas- 
ingly showing an awareness of the situation. This is partly due to the 
fact that many institutions systematically train their personnel and 
that many factories set up factory schools, thus making an engineer 
feel the need for educational qualifications, as he is expected to be not 
only an organizer of technical processes but also an organizer of the 
body of working people. 

More serious difficulties are encountered in the preparation of the 
teachers who are responsible for practices and workshop activities, 
They are mainly senior, skilled workers and foremen, real experts but 
without any knowledge of education. In this case it is next to im- 
possible to train them beforehand. The only solution is to provide 
them with educational training while on the job. 


The Teacher of Teachers 


The standard of teachers’ qualifications depends not only on organ- 
ization and curriculum, but also on those who carry it out. It is of 
utmost importance to get the highest standard among the teachers of 
teachers, At present everything possible is being done to achieve this. 
The best university graduates are employed in the institutions training 
primary school teachers (pedagogical lyceums and teacher studiums). 
To fill some posts competitions are held; others are filled according to 
university recommendations. Decisions are taken by local school 
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authorities in co-operation with the head masters of the respective 
schools. 

However, though the nucleus of the staff of training institutions is 
drawnfrom among graduates of higher educational establishments, they 
are strengthened by people recruited from other sources. Outstanding 
teachers and secondary school head masters change over to schools 
training teachers. The decisive factor here is both their personal pre- 
ference and educational authorities’ opinion on their qualities exhibited 
during their work. Some consider this way of supplementing the body 
of the teachers of teachers the most efficient one, as it provides skilled 
and experienced people. However, the method of engaging university 
graduates is not to be under-rated, as it supplies young blood to the 
ranks of the teachers of teachers. 

On the higher level—at the universities and pedagogical colleges 
training teachers of secondary schools—the staff are recruited by 
different methods. Polish universities enjoy a considerable autonomy 
in appointing their own staff. The appointment of adjunct, assistant, 
and full professors is entrusted to the appropriate faculty councils and 
rectors. To secure any of these posts one has to complete a piece of 
academic research work and have it assessed by specialists, and also 
pass various examinations. To be appointed a full professor one has 
to get the backing of all the chairs in the respective subject in all 
universities and win through numerous secret ballots. The same 
routine, though not so strict, is adopted at pedagogical colleges. In 
all teacher training establishments, it is necessary to appoint those 
who are not only subject specialists but educational experts too. 

This is a matter of deep concern for pedagogical chairs at the univer- 
sities, especially at the University of Warsaw, which stands out as the 
only university in Poland with an education department embracing 
numerous pedagogical chairs in the various aspects of education : 
general, social, comparative, didactics, educational psychology, history 
of education, etc. Here training is provided for those who will need 
educational skill in various posts. These professions range from radio 
and television broadcasts for children and youth to posts in establish- 
ments concerned with children suffering protracted illness, and last 
but not least, to posts in teacher training institutions. 

The university professors of education keep in close touch with the 
teachers of educational subjects in teacher training institutions, and 
co-operate with them in carrying out educational research. The pro- 
fessors are concerned to help the staff of pedagogical colleges improve 
their qualifications; they help the best to obtain higher academic 
degrees (doctorates); and they engage in editorial work. 
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Further Professional Studies by Practising Teachers 

The system of teacher training involves the problem of providing 
further courses for practising teachers. This form of education is 
extensively developed and is organized by the Ministry of Education, 
the Union of Polish Teachers, universities, and other higher educational 
establishments. The ways of carrying it out differ according to the 
motives and aims of the teachers taking the courses. Some wish to 
improve their qualifications in order to enhance their chance of secur- 
ing promotion and a better salary. Some wish to increase their pro- 
fessional skill simply for the satisfaction of being better teachers. 
Others, again, wish to deepen their personal culture and enlarge the 
sphere of their interests outside the school. This is a legitimate aim, 
since the teacher with wide cultural interests has more to offer the 
children and is an asset to his or her school. 

In this context it is clear that the courses for practising teachers 
must be of various kinds. They include a systematic and long training 
of the extension type; they also comprise short courses, especially 
summer schools, organized in many attractive resorts, in the moun- 
tains, or at the seaside. Many teachers avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study at the universities while still on the job; some of them, 
especially those attending higher courses, can take advantage of one- 
year or two-year-long paid leave granted by the Ministry of Education. 
Those who have enjoyed such leave have to resume their work in 
their former post or assume other responsibilities at the direction of 
the educational authorities. This form of extra education has a long 
tradition in this country and is appreciated by the teachers. 


Summary and Future Developments 

The ends and aims of teacher training in Poland is as complicated 
as in other countries. The central problem is that one wants to have 
more and more teachers as quickly as possible and at the same time 
to have them better qualified. One strives to recruit candidates for the 
teaching profession from the largest possible basis, but at the same 
time to have them more advanced in years and general academic 
background. The problem is to attract bright and clever students to 
the teaching profession, though the profession in itself does not look 
very attractive from the point of view of high salaries and social 
promotion. 

All these tasks are extremely difficult, and sometimes mutually con- 
tradictive. Because of this, Poland cannot undertake reforms in the 
education of teachers which would go too far. The authorities would 
like to have teachers educated in higher four- to five-year establish- 
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ments, especially at the universities. However, under the present cir- 
cumstances they are unable to do this, as it would involve giving up 
mass enrolment. It can only be achieved when the secondary school 
system embraces all young people. Pedagogical lyceums will be elimin- 
ated step by step and pedagogical studiums will be expanded. Never- 
theless, even here one must act very carefully and proceed by easy 
stages. It is intended to prolong the courses at the pedagogical studiums 
to three years. A teacher's background would then involve a seven— 
four—three system, which makes fourteen years, and after the estab- 
lishment of eight-year primary school, eight—four—three, which 
makes fifteen years. This also requires time and preparatory work. 

It is evident that the ways of training primary and secondary school 
teachers will diverge further in the future. It must be remembered, 
however, that the primary school embraces all the children aged 7 to 
14, and that it will soon comprise those aged 7 to 15. Hence it is clear 
that Polish primary school teachers work on higher steps of the educa- 
tional ladder than in many other countries where primary school 
involves only the first four or five years of a child's education. 

Thus the duality of the teaching body in Poland is not of the type 
observed in those countries which employ teachers of different back- 
grounds to teach pupils of the same age whether they are grouped in 
primary or secondary schools. In Poland all the youth within strictly 
defined age-groups (7 to 14) are taught by teachers educated in the 
establishments for primary school teachers, whereas all the students 
above this age-limit are taught by teachers educated at the universities 
or other higher establishments. 

And though there will be no radical change in the immediate future, 
nevertheless, for several years there have been more and more teachers 
in primary schools (especially in large towns) who graduated from 
universities or pedagogical colleges. The process becomes more all- 
embracing with the lapse of years. Owing to this, the gap between 
secondary school teachers and primary school teachers, once very deep 
indeed, is being bridged and the academic standard of primary school 
teachers is steadily rising. It is hoped eventually to provide all primary 


school teachers with university education. 
BOGDAN SUCHODOLSKI. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Education of Teachers in Spain 


To understand the general pattern of teacher education in Spain, we 
must take into account the fact that there is a large difference between 
the status and the education of primary and of secondary teachers. 
The latter are usually spoken of in Spain as ‘ professores ' (profesores 
de ensefianza media). For this reason, in what follows we shall have to 
take into account the differences between these two levels. 


Teacher Training in the Educational System 


In the Spanish educational system, which is highly centralized and 
standardized, the training and education of primary teachers is the 
responsibility of the administration of primary education. Secondary 
teachers are educated and trained at the universities. 

The certification of teachers at both levels is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of National Education, which supervises, through the 
Central Inspectorate of Teachers’ Colleges, the activity of the institu- 
tions responsible for teacher education. Responsibility for the educa- 
tion of secondary teachers lies with the faculties of philosophy and 
letters and of sciences of the universities, The teachers’ colleges them- 
selves, as well as the university faculties, are responsible for the ex- 
aminations which serve to select and admit or to graduate the students, 
but the certificates themselves, giving the right to exercise the teaching 
profession, are in all cases granted by the Ministry of National 
Education. 

As regards the financial administration of teachers’ colleges and 
departments, there are differences between official and private institu- 
tions. The former are maintained by grants from the Ministry as well 
as by fees paid by the students themselves. Private institutions are 
financed by whatever founding body supports them, in addition to the 
students’ fees. In both cases fees are not high. 

In the official institutions the influence of the central government is 
paramount; local or provincial authorities have no influence. As for 
private institutions, these have their own characteristics but must 
respect the general directives established by the Ministry, 


Organization of the Institutions and Admission of Students 
(a) Primary. The institutions which prepare primary teachers are 
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called Escuelas de Magisterio and are organized in accordance with 
the pattern established by the Ministry. Students enter these escuelas 
after having completed the first cycle of secondary education (Bachil- 
lerato Elemental). Since children may begin their secondary education 
at 10 years of age, the normal age of admission to the primary 
teacher training colleges is 14, which implies eight years of schooling 
at entrance; four of primary and four of secondary. Those who meet 
both conditions (i.e. being 14 years of age and having completed the 
first secondary cycle) take the entrance examination which covers 
reading prose and verse aloud; a written grammatical analysis of sen- 
tences taken from a previously dictated passage; an essay on a re- 
ligious, historical, or geographical theme selected from a list suggested 
by the schools themselves. This essay must be read by the pupils before 
the examiners, who may ask questions and made criticisms. The exam- 
ination also includes two mathematical problems; a political-social 
essay and written translation from French. In addition, the pupils must 
undertake a manual exercise before the examiners. 

The students must spend three years in the primary colleges, and 
immediately thereafter may enter any private school. In order to be 
admitted to state schools it is essential that they should pass a com- 
petitive examination which is held once a year. Once this examina- 
tion has been passed, teachers in the official schools have security of 
tenure and do not require any further qualification in order to hold 
the post of a teacher. At the moment, there are 106 official colleges 
for primary teachers with 34,931 students, of whom 57-6 per cent 
are women. This percentage is lower than that for the period 1950-5 
(71-7 per cent), due to a recent increase in the salary scales of ele- 
mentary teachers. In addition there are 84 private elementary colleges 
with 4,500 pupils. 

(b) Secondary Teachers. As previously mentioned, the faculties of 
philosophy and letters and sciences prepare secondary school teachers. 
The future teachers receive no other preparation than that which deals 
with the subject which they will have to teach. To enter these faculties 
the candidates must have completed both cycles of secondary educa- 
tion, and in addition have passed the baccalaureate examination 
(Bachiller Superior). ` 

This qualification normally implies ten years of schooling, four 
primary and six secondary. After this the candidate must take a pre- 
university course (Curso Preuniversitario) before being allowed to 
enter the faculty of his choice. Graduates must have received sixteen 
years of schooling, four elementary, six secondary, one pre-university, 
and five in the university. 

It will be noted that the secondary teacher in Spain does not receive 
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any special professional preparation before starting work in school. 
There is now, however, a strong trend supporting the notion that 
secondary teachers should receive professional preparation. 

In order to receive permanent appointment in an official or state 
secondary school, it is necessary to pass a competitive examination 
and to teach for at least two years in an official school as assistant 
profesor. Once appointed permanently, however, no further qualifica- 
tions will ever be required. 

It is very difficult to give quantitative data of candidates for second- 
ary education since students in universities follow the same courses 
whatever their vocational intentions may be. Thus the student who 
aspires to become an industrial chemist follows the same course as one 
who wishes to become a secondary school teacher of chemistry. In 
1957, in the twelve faculties of philosophy and letters established in 
Spain, 6,486 students were registered, of whom a large proportion will 
eventually become secondary teachers. The twelve faculties of science 
in the same year had 10,397 students, of whom a much lower propor- 
tion will become teachers. Owing to the rapid expansion of secondary 
education in Spain, there is a marked shortage of teachers, especially 
in the smaller centres. 


Teacher Training and Higher Education 

The university is the institution charged with the education of 
secondary teachers, The university has nothing to do directly with 
the training of elementary teachers, although the universities of 
Madrid and Barcelona do provide courses for those who wish to seek 
posts on the staff of elementary training colleges. It should be added 
that graduates in faculties, such as medicine, pharmacy and veterinary, 
and those produced by the higher technical schools for engineers 
(Centros Tecnicos de Grado Medio), may become teachers in secondary 
schools. 


Courses of Study 

(a) Primary Teachers. There are two main groups of subjects; those 
which are concerned with general culture and those which are 
primarily professional. The following list gives the subjects dealt with 
in the three years of the course : 

First year: religion, and the teaching of divinity; Spanish language; 
mathematics—arithmetic and algebra; geography and history of Spain; 
philosophy; physiology and hygiene; calligraphy; physical education; 
political-social education; teaching practice; homecrafts (for girls); 
handicrafts (for boys). 

Second year: religion; mathematics—geometry and trigonometry; 
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- chemistry; physics; philosophy; psychology; education; drawing; 
music; calligraphy; teaching practice; physical education. 

Third year: religion; history of Spanish literature; universal history 
and geography; education; agriculture; music; French; drawing; phy- 
sical education; political-social education; teaching practice; home- 
crafts (for girls). 

As will be noted, in all these courses there is very little teaching and 
work of a professional kind. On the whole, cultural subjects pre- 
dominate, though it is generally understood that students should give 
up part of their time to a consideration of the methods of teaching 
their subjects. In general, the professional work is somewhat inefficient 
because the lecturers give much more attention to the academic side 
of the subject rather than to the didactical or pedagogical aspect. The 
specifically vocational content of the courses is centred in the teaching 
practice which, during the first year, consists largely of the observa- 
tion of lessons and general guidance regarding school life. In the 
second year the emphasis is on the preparation and giving of lessons. 
The work in the third year is concerned with school organization. 
Teaching practice is normally taken in the primary school attached 
to each primary teachers’ college. The principal of this practising school 
is the professor of methods of teaching in the college and the teachers 
in the school help him in guiding and training the students. The subject 
‘education’, which is one of the subjects taken during the last two 
years, needs more detailed explanation. During the first year attention 
is paid to the general principles of education as well as to questions 
of school organization. In the psychology course, however, one does 
find a definite educational bias. Above all, what is studied is child 
development and ways of evaluating the results of schooling and 
study. In general, it may be said that the education which is given in 
the teachers’ colleges is mainly of an academic kind and has little to 
do with practical problems of teaching or education. 

(b) Secondary Teachers, It has been pointed out already that the 
preparation of these is exclusively concerned with the study of the 
subjects to be taught. No professional preparation is given. 


Teachers of Teachers 

(a) Primary. Lecturers in training colleges are normally graduates 
of the faculties of philosophy and letters or of science. Lecturers in 
teachers’ colleges must be graduates, and in addition they must 
normally have taken courses in methods of teaching (three hours a 
week) for one year in the department of education which is part of the 
faculty of philosophy and letters. Lecturers in education must be 
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graduates of education. To hold posts in the colleges, they must pass a 
competitive examination and have taught for at least two years. 
Educational research is undertaken by the departments of education, 
as well as through projects organized by the university professors in 
which students participate. Outside the university, though in con- 
nexion with it, work is done by the Institute of Education of the 
Higher Council for Scientific Research, Through it, university students 
may receive personal and technical help so that they may undertake 
research. Such financial support is used chiefly for the preparation of 
theses which are compulsory for those who want to obtain their degree. 


In-service Training 


This represents one of the spheres of activity to which much atten- 
tion has been given in Spain during the last few years. The Depart- 
ment for Educational Experiments and Guidance of the Institute of 
Education, centres for educational guidance in primary and secondary 
schools, and the inspectors of schools are continually organizing activi- 
ties which will help teachers. The Institute of Education publishes a 
review (Bordon) which gives information and guidance for all teachers. 
The December number includes each year a bibliography of educa- 
tional works. Similarly, the Centre of Educational Guidance for 
Secondary Schools organizes courses at which teachers of one particular 
subject gather together to study subjects and methodology. This 
centre also publishes a review of secondary education (Revista de 
Ensefianza Media). There is a college for the training of technical 
teachers which promotes regular meetings of teachers of these subjects. 
There is an office for the training of teachers in these institutes which 
regularly organizes meetings at which educational problems can be 
discussed. The primary inspectors are also charged with organizing 
meetings of an educational kind in which teachers may study educa- 
tional problems arising from daily practice in the schools. A magazine 
called School Life (Vida Escolar) is published monthly for elementary 
teachers by the Office of Educational Guidance in the Primary Schools 


Teachers of Handicapped Children 


In general, the training of teachers for the handicapped is provided 
by offices concerned with this branch of education. Teachers for the 
deaf and the blind are trained by theoretical and practical courses 
organized in schools for the deaf and blind. Teachers for sub-normal 
or maladjusted children are prepared by the National School of Thera- 
peutic Education and by the institutes for the handicapped. Before 


entering upon these courses, students must already hold the General 
Certificate for elementary teaching. 
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For campaigns against illiteracy, as well as for work in rural areas, 
no special qualifications are needed. In the organization of such work, 
ordinary teachers may be partly responsible but it is not considered 
that work of this sort requires any specialized training such as is pro- 
vided for the teaching of handicapped children. 

Teachers in technical or agricultural schools receive the same train- 
ing as those in secondary schools. They are prepared in higher tech- 
nical schools (Escuelas Técnicas Superiores), and their professional 
preparation is provided while they are already teaching in schools. 


Reform 

It is very widely realized that it is necessary to reform the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers at all levels. There is general agreement 
about the nature of the reform needed. First, professional preparation 
in education must be made obligatory for those who wish to teach in 
any kind of secondary school. Secondly, the educational preparation 
of primary teachers must be both strengthened and lengthened and 
their courses given a more practical bias. Finally, the nature of the 
competitive examinations for the selection of teachers must be 
changed so as to lay stress, not only on academic knowledge but also 


upon teaching abilities. 
VICTOR GARCIA HOZ. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Training of Teachers in Switzerland 


SWITZERLAND consists of twenty-two cantons, each of which is 
autonomous in its educational system. In particular, each one of them 
plans and organizes the training of its teachers according to its own 
wishes. 

The most widespread system consists of training colleges of the 
traditional type, which students enter at the age of 15 or 16 and leave 
when they are 19 or 20 after studying for four years. During the 
whole of this time they receive both training for teaching and a general 
education. At present there are thirty-nine training colleges in Switzer- 
land. Some of these are state-owned, and others are denominational. 
They are spread over sixteen cantons. Young people who wish to 
teach and who live in the cantons of Appenzell, Glaris, and Uri, which 
do not possess training colleges of their own, go for their training to 
neighbouring cantons. 

In the canton of Neuchatel students may follow a special course for 
a teacher's certificate (baccalauréat pédagogique) in the regional gym- 
nasium, and those who are successful receive a further course of 
practical and theoretical training which lasts for three terms of six 
months. On the completion of this period they receive a diploma 
which qualifies them to become elementary school teachers (brevet 
d'instituteurt. The system at Zürich is very similar, and students who 
have obtained a baccalauréat on leaving their gymnasium and young 
people from the existing local training college follow a course at the 
Oberseminar for two terms. 

Bale and Geneva are the only two cantons which provide university 
education for intending elementary school teachers. These two cantons 
are urban in character and very restricted in area; thus the recruitment 
of candidates from the lower classes remains constant, just as it does 
in other parts of the country. In Geneva, especially, we have tried to 
ensure that it should still be possible for this to continue. The oppor- 
tunity for the children of manual, agricultural, and white-collared 
workers to become school teachers has indeed shown itself to be one 
of the ways in which clever adolescents can improve their social posi- 
tion and thus ensure the continuance of an intellectual élite. The 
Teachers’ College at Bale (Lehrerseminar) is unusual in that it trains 
future teachers of all sorts for a year after they have obtained the 
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baccalauréat. At the end of this period of two terms specialization 
begins, the length of the course depending on the type of teaching to 
be undertaken eventually. 

The system in force in Geneva since 1930 seems, without any doubt, 
to be the most advanced. It is generally acknowledged that the re- 
sponsibilities which fall upon schools to-day are ever increasing and 
that the part played in the upbringing of children by the school grows 
continually larger. All those who are concerned with the training of 
future school teachers are well aware of this fact. The methods of 
selection in force almost everywhere ensure that intending training 
college students have sufficient knowledge acquired in the traditional 
way, a method which favours those whose intelligence is of the verbal 
type, who have good memories, and a tendency to conform to the 
established state of things. It would be better to find out more about 
how well balanced they are mentally and emotionally, what aptitudes 
they have for dealing with children and for teaching, how gifted they 
are artistically and practically, and in addition the standard of their 
intellectual aptitude and knowledge. In this way it should be possible 
to form a reliable judgment and to forecast the psychological develop- 
ment of intending teachers. 

Clearly no attempt should be made to do this before the young 
people's personality has had a chance to develop and before prospec- 
tive candidates have been able, with a certain independence of choice, 
to consider their future careers with a full understanding of what they 
are doing. Adolescents of 15 or 16 should not be asked to do this. 

This is one of the reasons why training for teaching cannot, if psy- 
chological factors are taken into consideration, begin until the com- 
pletion of secondary school studies when candidates have obtained 
the diploma which in Switzerland is called Maturité. This word means 
exactly what it says, particularly since, although nowadays the period 
of puberty starts earlier, the years of adolescence tend to last longer, 
and it becomes consequently more difficult to decide on a career. 

It was because all these factors were taken into consideration that 
the canton of Geneva decided to organize the training of teachers in 
the following way. The training lasts three years. First of all, candi- 
dates sit for a competitive entrance examination. Requirements for 
admission are one of the certificates of Maturité awarded by the 
Collége of Geneva and by the High School for Girls. For future teachers 
in nursery schools (pre-school age) the diploma of general culture 
awarded by this establishment is also accepted. Those who wish to go 
in for teaching in special schools (educationally subnormal or de- 
linquent children), if they do not hold either of the above-mentioned 
certificates, must be able to give proof of a good general education, 
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tested by examinations, and they must have had some previous teach- 
ing experience in a school or institution, whether publicly or privately 
owned. This provision, which has fallen into disuse owing to the small 
number of applicants, was established in order to cater for those who 
decided late in life that they wished to become teachers. 

All these groups have, in addition, to produce a medical certificate 
issued by the doctor in charge of the Schools’ Health Service and a 
certificate testifying to the good character of the applicant. 

Thus the field of recruitment is very wide. Both the schools and the 
professional associations have benefited from this. Candidates who 
have passed the General Certificate of Education in classical studies, 
Latin and modern languages, the sciences, and so on, thus representing 
the different aspects of culture, bring to their studies, their personal 
relationships, and their teaching varied intellectual interests which 
enrich the lives of all. 

The aim of the competitive entrance examination is to make sure 
that the candidates possess the essential knowledge, and to make a first 
selection according to aptitude. 

The first part, which is called a ‘Knowledge Test’, consists of a 
written examination in the candidates’ mother tongue; extent and 
precision of vocabulary, meaning of words, knowledge of fundamental 
grammatical rules are tested. Next comes an inquiry into activities 
to which our secondary educational system attaches but little import- 
ance: music (including singing), drawing, and ability in physical 
activities, 

The second part consists of a series of tests, the purpose of which 
is to provide some information concerning the candidate’s probable 
ability as teacher. First comes an elocution examination in French, 
which takes place before several examiners, The candidates have to 
read, as expressively as possible, a piece of prose or poetry, then they 
have to talk for about ten minutes on a subject drawn by lot. After 
this they have to give a talk to a class of children. Here again they 
draw lots for the subject with which they will deal, but this time they 
are allowed half an hour to prepare what they are going to say. Then, 
under the same conditions, they have to explain an arithmetical 
problem to a group of children. For those young women who wish 
to take up infant teaching the last-mentioned test is replaced by the 
organization of a game. 

It is not the technical skill with which these lessons are given that 
is considered important, but the attitude of the candidate, his ease of 
manner, his behaviour when faced with a class, and the reactions of 
the children. Careful note is taken of his way of making contact with 
them, of how he sets about arousing their interest, of what sort of 
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questions he asks them, and how well he is able to answer their ques- 
tions. Importance is attached to the correctness of speech of the candi- 
date, to the clarity of his thought and the systematic way in which he 
expresses it. In fact, these two ‘lessons’, during which the candidate 
must show his capabilities, form a real test. Candidates range from 
those who cannot put a foot wrong and who capture the interest of 
both pupils and examiners in a masterly fashion, to the unfortunate 
wretch who comes into the classroom as though he were entering a 
lion’s cage, rushes to the teacher's desk, pours out what he has prepared 
without once daring to raise his eyes and look at the children in front 
of him, and then rushes out without a backward glance at the point of 
collapse. 

In those far-off days when many more candidates applied than there 
were places available (it really was a competitive examination then), 
each candidate was graded according to marks given by the different 
examiners. 

The three years of study which follow are arranged in this way: 
first year, supply teaching in schools; second year, study at the institute 
of education of the university; third year, practical training in teaching. 


First Year: Supply Work as a Student Teacher 

This year will show the candidate how suited he is to teaching and 
whether he finds the work interesting. The authorities are able to 
assess the candidate's ability more accurately and to confirm or modify 
their original judgment. 

The student teachers are given a short course of instruction for two 
or three weeks. During this time they are put in the care of qualified 
teachers, who instruct them in educational principles or classroom 
techniques. Then they are put at the disposal of the supply service so 
that they may take the place of teachers who are ill or who are absent 
for any other reason. 

It must be remembered that the canton of Geneva is small, no point 
being more than ten miles from Geneva. So it is an easy matter for the 
Director of the Teachers’ Training Course to arrange each morning a 
plan for his school visits, so that he may go and see for himself how 
each student is getting on. He observes, he gives advice, sometimes he 
takes over the class, and so on. Once a week all his students meet 
together for a seminar where the atmosphere is very informal. During 
this time he explains which methods work well and which are 
unsuccessful. He supplies information, he answers questions, he gives 
encouragement, and tells people about what they must be particularly 
careful. After each visit, the director writes a short report which is 
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summed up by a grade. Each student receives a copy of that part of 
the report which concerns him. 

We have often been reproached with sacrificing children to the 
incompetence of young people who know nothing about their pro- 
fession. In actual fact most of the schools in the canton of Geneva 
have at least two classes, and often more. So there is always close at 
hand an experienced teacher who can give help and advice if asked 
to do so or who can intervene if this should prove necessary. 

On the other hand, the fact that at any moment the ‘head ' can put 
in an appearance encourages people to do their best. 

This method has the advantage that it makes it possible to get rid of 
candidates who have not the necessary ability or who seem unlikely 
to make the grade at a very early stage in their training. The method 
formerly in use meant that there were kept in the teaching profession 
people who were incapable or lazy. 

There are three types of candidates. First come the ‘ good ’ ones who 
are immediately at home in the classroom and give evidence of 
undoubted ability. Then come the ‘average’ ones. Some of them 
are full of good intentions but they are clumsy. Sometimes all that is 
needed is for them to be put with a good teacher for a certain period 
and they are then able to find their feet. Among them is found quite a 
large number of young men and women who, without realizing it, are 
frightened of children. This fact must be explained to them; they must 
be given suitable advice and special attention until they lose the fear 
that has paralysed them. They, too, will then make good teachers. 

Finally come the ‘weak’ candidates, those who seem hopelessly 
unsuitable, those who cannot correct their mistakes, and some who 
seem as though they will have to be placed in this category before 
long. For them a threefold check has been set up. If three visits paid 
by the director convinces him that he is dealing with a doubtful case, 
he informs one of his colleagues, who acts as an inspector. He takes 
over the case and visits the student three times. After he has done this, 
a third inspector likewise pays three visits, If all three of them are in 
agreement the student is asked to leave immediately. If unanimity is 
hot reached he continues with his work until the end of the year. 

Since from the begining of their studies the students receive a 
salary, no material hardship is caused to those who are made to with- 
draw. At the worst they have wasted six months, but have gained an 
experience of life and the demands it makes which will prove useful 
to them. 

Jn addition to their work as supply teachers, the students have a 
fairly heavy time-table, including speech training, music, drawing, and 
physical education. At the end of the year they take a further examina- 
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tion for which they have to give two lessons to two different forms. If 
they fail, permission may be granted for them to repeat this first year 
of training. 


Second Year: the University Course 

During their second year intending teachers become students at the 
Institute of Education. They must attend classes and lectures, and 
carry out practical work which will allow them after a year to present 
themselves for a preliminary examination (certificat propédentique). 
If they pass they can, if they wish, proceed to work for a diploma, a 
degree, or a doctorate in education. The passing of this examination 
is a proof that the student has received a thorough grounding in general 
psychology, child psychology, educational principles, experimental 
teaching methods, and comparative education. The examination in- 
cludes two written papers on psychology and teaching methods and 
three oral tests in which choice is made from among various options. 


Third Year: Professional Training 


The third year is entirely taken up with professional training. So 
that this could be given under the best possible conditions, in 1928 the 
Experimental School at Mail was established. It was closed as such in 
1952, and the description which follows of the organization of this 
third year only applies up to that date. Since then it has been some- 
what modified. In the school at Mail half the classes were run on 
traditional lines, and in the other half the new experimental methods 
were used. The year was split up into alternating series of six weeks 
of lectures (methods of teaching various subjects) and periods of six 
weeks of which students spent three weeks on their own with one 
teacher and then three weeks with another. They might be with 
normal classes or special classes for slightly backward children, classes 
taught by traditional methods or by experimental methods. 

Each teacher was free to organize as he wished the part played in 
the life of each class by the student entrusted to him. At the end of 
each part of their training the teachers under whom they had been 
working wrote a detailed report on the progress and attitude of the 
student whom they had supervised. 

The lecture courses included, and still include, theoretical ex- 
planations and practice lessons in the different subjects found in the 
syllabus of elementary schools. Most of these lectures are given by 
inspectors, who also direct the practice lessons given to classes, The 
inspectors, formerly school teachers, do this work in addition to their 
main duties. 

At the beginning a rapid survey is taken of the subject under con- 
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sideration, its cultural and utilitarian value is considered, and its place 
in the general scheme of work. Then each lecturer himself gives a few 
lessons in front of the class teacher and the students. A discussion 
takes place during a subsequent seminar. Next, each student is called 
upon to give a lesson himself; the subject to be dealt with is always 
set by the teacher to whose class the lesson is to be given. In fact, the 
whole aim is to cause as little disturbance as possible to the normal 
class activities and the students teach what ought to be taught at any 
given point and have not the freedom to choose some special subject 
which would suit them particularly well. 

At the end of the third year the students take their final examina- 
tion. This consists of teaching a class for a whole morning. If they pass 
they become qualified teachers and are put in charge of a class. 

During these three years of study students are paid. At present they 
receive about 6,000 francs for the first year, 7,000 francs for the second, 
and 8,500 for the third year on condition that they agree to teach for 
at least five years in state schools. 


Conclusions 

The real problem to be faced in the training of teachers is no longer 
whether this work should be undertaken by training colleges or univer- 
sities. It is no longer even a question of harmonizing syllabus and 
methods, but it is in a full realization of the responsibility borne by 
teachers, and those who train them, for the destiny of every one of 
the children whom they have in their classes. This is a human problem 
of the greatest importance. How can we, during so disturbed a period 
of history and in the complex world of to-day, prepare our children 
in such a way that they will be able to become fully integrated per- 
sonalities in the world of to-morrow in which their adult life will be 
spent? This is why teachers must possess two opposing qualities; they 
must feel absolutely sure of themselves as teachers, and this they will 
be only if they have fully adapted themselves to their work; on the 
other hand they must also feel a deep concern because they are 
responsible for the fate of the children entrusted to them. This should 
spur them on constantly to try to improve their methods in order that 
the school may be better able to meet the demands of modern life. 

In the Sentiers de la Science, Louis de Broglie writes: ‘Research in- 
evitably brings with it constant uneasiness; teaching, by its very nature, 
tends to produce a complacency which is the opposite of this uneasi- 
ness or concern.” It is this complacent attitude which prevents 
teachers from adapting their methods and modifying them in accord- 
ance with the demands and opportunities of the age in which we live. 
One of the aims in training future teachers should be to foster this 
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concern, to encourage an interest which will incite them to think about 
the methods which they are using, about the nature of the education 
they are giving, and about the example which they are setting. This 
thoughtful attitude should keep teachers from becoming self-satisfied, 
for this is often the reason for the inadequacy of schools in the face 
of present-day needs, 

The demands on education to-day are the result of scientific progress, 
of the present state of the nations’ economy, and of the ever-growing 
interdependence of nations. In the very near future, because of the 
raising of the school-leaving age and the increasing numbers of teachers 
needed by all countries, reforms even bolder than that which we have 
just set forth will become essential. They will spring from a con- 
sideration of the state educational system as a whole. The traditional 
divisions into elementary education and secondary education, classical 
studies and modern studies, seem more and more unlikely to achieve 
the aims set before us. There should be a common basic training 
followed by specialization for different subjects. 

Such a conception would bring with it a second reform which will 
have to be considered sooner or later: equal pay for all full-time 
teachers, In the different fields of human activity remuneration is 
measured by personal ability, by the responsibilities accepted, and by 
results, Two engineers who have received the same training can be 
paid very different salaries although they have the same qualifications! 

In fact, if anything, in the state educational system the village 
schoolmaster ought to be paid the most, for he is sometimes responsible 
for the entire schooling of his pupils. Then would come the town 
elementary school teacher who has complete charge of his pupils for 
a whole year. After him would come the specialist in the secondary 
school. A little honest thought will show that this is true. A poor 
history or geography teacher, if such exist, certainly causes some harm 
to his pupils, but this harm is limited in extent since the pupils them- 
selves can make some effort to remedy the situation. A bad elementary 
school teacher endangers, for a whole year, and often for even longer, 
the educational life and future career of about thirty children. 

In conclusion, let us turn to the most essential point. Everywhere 
people must realize how important it is, when students are accepted 
for training as teachers, to form a correct estimate of their emotional 
stability and mental health. It is these two elements in their character 
which determine their attitude and the quality of their relationship 
which they establish with their pupils and consequently the value of 


the education with which they provide them. 
ROBERT DOTTRENS. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Training of Teachers in Lebanon 


EpucatTIoN in Lebanon is profoundly influenced by its history and the 
constitution of its population. For the population is made up of 
minority groups who came to Lebanon, seeking refuge in its moun- 
tains in order to preserve their identity and maintain their particular 
way of life. During the rule of the Ottoman Turks each of these 
minority groups was granted a large measure of autonomy in manag- 
ing its internal affairs, including the right to open schools. Many 
private sectarian schools were thus established. 


Background 


Early in the nineteenth century, foreign missionaries discovered 
Lebanon. Its location on the Mediterranean shore, its moderate climate, 
and the receptive attitude of its people to the message of the mission- 
aries, encouraged the missionaries to locate many of their activities in 
Lebanon. Private schools—American, British, Danish, French, German, 
Italian, and Russian—were established as important adjuncts of the 
missionary enterprise. 

In 1920, shortly after the end of World War I, the League of Nations 
assigned the Mandate over Lebanon to France and entrusted her with 
the responsibility of preparing Lebanon for independence. In fulfilling 
this responsibility, France was enjoined to pay special attention to the 
improvement of education, At the same time Article 8 of the Man- 
date restrained the French mandatory authorities from interfering 
directly with private schools. This provision was respected by the 
mandatory authorities as it was consistent with their policy. Never- 
theless the French opened a number of public primary schools and 
introduced educational legislation which was aimed to bend the pro- 
grammes of private schools towards the French pattern. Moreover, 
many of the leading officials who run the Government of Lebanon to- 
day have been trained in French schools and served with the man- 
datory authorities. 

From this brief historical Survey it is easy to see why the tradition 
of private education is so deeply entrenched in the hearts and minds 
of the people of Lebanon and why French educational theory and 
practice are so prominent in the system of public education in Lebanon. 
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The Present System 

This unco-ordinated educational situation prevailed when Lebanon 
achieved independence in 1943. In attempting to institute reforms the 
Ministry of Education was guided by the Constitution, which recog- 
nized freedom in education, provided it was consistent with public 
law and order. Thus, in establishing its educational policy, the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon was motivated by a dual purpose. On the one 
hand it did not wish to interfere with the freedom of private educa- 
tion; and on the other hand the government wished to extend the 
advantages of education as far as its resources would permit. 

The government and leaders of the country were conscious of basic 
shortcomings in the educational situation as it had existed under the 
Mandate. They felt that the rivalries and antagonisms among many 
of the private schools bred internal dissension and stood as obstacles 
in the way of national solidarity. The emphasis on French institutions 
found in the syllabus of the public primary school was, in the opinion 
of many, inconsistent with Lebanese sovereignty. Foreign education, 
they thought, created a de-nationalized group of young people who 
were more sympathetic with the nation supporting their respective 
schools than their own. Finally, under the mandatory regime many 
poor children were denied the benefits of education due to the shortage 
of schools. Vocational education was inadequate. 

In order to overcome these shortcomings and provide a more equit- 
able system of national education, the Lebanese Government proceeded 
to introduce the following reforms. It established the primacy of the 
Arabic language, which was made the language of instruction in all 
elementary schools, public and private. Arabic also became the lan- 
guage of instruction in the public secondary schools. It embarked 
upon a vigorous policy of increasing the number of public primary and 
secondary schools. It re-formulated the programmes of the public 
examinations for all the official government certificates and gave them 
a more distinctly Lebanese and Arabic orientation. It decreed that all 
private primary and secondary schools should adopt the official 
syllabus. Vocational and technical education was expanded and en- 
couraged. As will be shown later on in this article, teacher education 
was developed. A Lebanese National University was established in 
1951. It includes four faculties: Law, Science, Letters, and Education. 

In the meantime private education, particularly foreign education, 
has declined, although the leading private foreign schcols are still 
strong, deeply entrenched, and continue to make a significant con- 
tribution to education. 

The public system of education in Lebanon is patterned after the 
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French. It is highly centralized. All important decrees, laws, and 
legislations are issued by the Ministry of National Education and Fine 
Arts. Recently, however, an attempt at a limited degree of decentral- 
ization has been made. 

The Minister of National Education and Fine Arts is the highest 
educational authority. He is a member of the Cabinet of Ministers and 
is assisted by a permanent Director-General, who is in charge of the 
administration of the affairs of the Ministry. Directly responsible to 
the Director-General are directors of eight departments in the Ministry: 
Lebanese University, primary and higher primary education, secondary 
education, vocational education, teacher education, conservatory of 
music, museum and antiquities, national library. The office of the 
Director-General itself includes the following six sections: chief of the 
Cabinet, educational affairs, inspection, administrations and finance, 
regional affairs, general director of primary education. 

The regional administration is entrusted to four primary inspectors, 
each serving as education officer in charge of education in his region. 

Expenditure on public education comes almost entirely from the 
central Ministry, Local authorities and communities participate, 
usually, in providing the land and share in the expenses for building 
and equipment. 

The programme of public education extends from kindergarten to 
the university. It is divided into the following stages: 

Pre-primary stage: two years—ages 4 and 5. The pupils take up 
music, dancing, singing, the beginnings of reading, story-telling, and 
simple numbers. 

Elementary primary stage: five years—ages 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 or 11, The 
curriculum consists of Arabic, English or French, arithmetic, object 
lessons, social studies, drawing, singing, physical education, religion— 
a total of twenty-seven hours of study per week during each year. At 
the end of the programme the pupil takes the public examination for 
the Certificate of Elementary Primary Studies. 

Intermediate stage: four years—ages II or 12, 13, 14, 15. The pro- 
gramme at this stage consists of further developing the same subjects 
which constitute the elementary curriculum. The approach is the 
same theoretical and verbal one, designed to prepare the candidate for 
the public examination for the Brevet Certificate, which comes at the 
end of this stage. 

Secondary stage: three years—ages 16, 17, 18. The programme of 
this stage, like those of the other Stages, is patterned quite closely after 
its French counterpart, with Arabic and Arab history added in the 
Lebanese programme. While Arabic is the major language of instruc- 
tion in the Lebanese Baccalaureate programme, French or English may 
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be used to teach such subjects as mathematics, sciences, philosophy, 
or psychology. This stage is divided into two cycles. The first covers 
the first two years and ends in an external examination for the Bacca- 
laureate, part l; while the second stage covers the work of the third 
year and ends in the external examination for the Baccalaureate, part 
Il. The programme of the Baccalaureate may be biased towards the 
arts and letters, mathematics, or experimental science. There is also 
a branch in ancient languages. 

The Baccalaureate, part II, enjoys considerable academic as well as 
social prestige. Its possession is a requirement for admission to many 
positions in the Lebanese public services, as well as for qualification to 
enter upon the study of the major professions, i.e. law, medicine, and 
engineering. 

Higher education: three to four years after the Baccalaureate, part 
Il. The programme leads to the Licence degree. This is a university 
programme which may be completed in one of the three major in- 
stitutions of higher education in Lebanon. 

Private education is conducted under the auspices of private in- 
dividuals, who are usually Lebanese nationals or private organizations, 
which may be native or foreign. Private schools are of various types, 
ie. Latin, Anglo-Saxon, German. In order to bring about a certain 
degree of harmony and common elements in the programmes of the 
varied private schools, the government decreed that the programmes 
of the private primary and secondary schools shall be identical with 
the official programme. The Lebanese Baccalaureate, part II, or its 
recognized equivalent, has been required for admission to higher 
education and professional study. The net effect of this legislation has 
been to produce a certain degree of uniformity in the programmes of 
private schools—a uniformity which has been objected to by some 
of the older schools. 

Thus in its relations with, and attitude towards, private schools, 
the Government of Lebanon wishes to preserve the freedom of qualified 
individuals and organizations in opening private schools, while at the 
same time ensure for the youth of Lebanon some common ideas and 
ideals through these schools. 


Teacher Education 

Teacher education in Lebanon is governed by the same forces which 
shape the educational situation as a whole. The same philosophy or 
philosophies determine the content and methods used and the same 
unco-ordinated pattern characterizes the organization adopted. There 
are both private and public teacher training institutions for primary 
and secondary school teachers. The public teacher training institutions, 
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like the rest of the public schools, are patterned after their French 
counterparts. The private institutions are all foreign-sponsored—two 
French, two American, and one British. 


Public Teacher Training Institutions 

Public teacher education in Lebanon is of recent origin, which goes 
only as far back as 1915, when the Ottoman Government erected two 
training colleges—one for men, the other for women—to train teachers 
for the 125 elementary schools, two secondary schools, and one school 
of arts and crafts which they had established in Lebanon. In 1924 the 
first elementary teachers’ college was established by order of General 
Vandenberg, the French High Commissioner at that time. This first 
teachers’ training college is significant, because it set the pattern for 
later government attempts to establish a programme of teacher 
education, 

The course of study extended over a period of two years on top of 
the certificate of higher primary studies, or the Brevet. In the first 
year, general subjects were taught, i.e. Arabic, French, mathematics, 
history, geography, civics, ethics, general science, psychology, drawing, 
and music. 

In the second year educational theory and practice were taken up, 
i.e. educational psychology, general methods, supervised observation 
and practice teaching, handwork, and physical education. The language 
of instruction in history, geography, civics, and sociology was Arabic. 
Mathematics, science, psychology, and educational psychology were 
taught in French, 

The student teachers who attended this college were boarders. Their 
entire expenses were borne by the government. They were selected, 
on presenting their Brevet Diploma, with certificates of good character 
and health and on passing a satisfactory competitive examination. 
After he was selected, a student teacher was asked to sign a statement 
promising that he would try to maintain a satisfactory record in the 
college and serve in a public primary school for a minimum period of 
five years. 

This college did not survive long. The French mandatory authorities 
attempted to replace it by several other projects in teacher education, 
but always borrowing their essential features from the first college. 
The Government of Lebanon had a similar experience in its first 
attempts to establish teacher education institutions. They would sur- 
vive for a limited period of time, to be replaced or modified a short 
time later. In every such attempt, however, the programme and regu- 
lations governing the first institution, established in 1924, were used. 
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These sporadic attempts continued until 1956, when the present more 
carefully considered programme was launched. 


Present Programme for Training Primary School Teachers 

In 1956 an important step was taken in an effort to develop the 
public programmes of teacher education both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. A special teacher education bureau was established in 
the Ministry of Education. This office was entrusted with the task of 
developing effective teacher education programmes; supervising and 
co-ordinating the work of the various public institutions which are 
concerned with the preparation of teachers; encouraging research in 
education; and publishing an education magazine containing articles 
useful for teachers. One of the first actions of this office was to make 
the teachers’ colleges co-educational and establish elementary teachers’ 
colleges in the main cities of the country. 

Another important development, which took place in 1956, was the 
opening of the new elementary teachers’ college in its modern, espe- 
cially constructed and well-equipped building in Beirut. The college 
was built and equipped with assistance from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (Point Four). The government gave an ample 
tract of land and paid 75 per cent of the cost of construction. Point 
Four equipped and furnished the college as well as the fine demon- 
stration school, which was specially constructed adjacent to the main 
college building. 

In 1960-61 two additional teachers’ colleges were built, one in 
Tripoli in the north; the second in Zahleh in the east. At the beginning 
of this academic year, 1961-62, a fourth teachers’ college was estab- 
lished in Sidon in the south. 

The table on p. 304 gives the enrolment in each of these four ele- 
mentary teachers’ colleges: 


Organization and Administration of the Public Primary Teachers’ 
Colleges 

Administratively each one of the four teachers’ colleges, which 
follow similar programmes, is directly attached to the central Ministry 
of National Education, which appoints the staff and provides the funds 
for all other expenses. Professionally and technically, however, the 
primary teachers’ colleges are responsible to the Rector of the Lebanese 
National University, who must approve the programmes. The Faculty 
of Education of the Lebanese University has the right and responsi- 
bility of supervising the teaching in each college. 

Admissions to the colleges is made on the basis of the following 
criteria: the candidate must be a Lebanese, 19 to 25 years of age; he 
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First Year Second Year Third Year Total 

Beirut: F 

1959-60 . | 154 (100 on schol.) | 146 (100 on schol.) | 95 (95 on schol.) | 395 

1960-6I . | 149 153 122 424 

1961-62 . | 174 124 120 418 
Tripoli: 

1960-61 . 63 (25 on schol.) | — — 

1961-62 . | 99 54 — 153 
Zahleh: 

1960-61 . | 56 (25 on schol.) | — — 

1961-62 . 59 56 -— 1I5 
Sidon: 

1961-62 . | 100 — — 100 


must hold the Brevet certificate or its equivalent; he must submit satis- 
factory evidence of good health and character; he must pass a competi- 
tive examination, which consists of papers in Arabic, a foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, history, geography, and an intelligence test. 

As the colleges are day colleges, the candidates who are selected 
receive a scholarship grant for eight months, plus free tuition and 
books. It is planned however that, as soon as possible, residence halls 
will be attached to each training college where the students can live 
and enjoy an effective extra curricular programme. 

The teaching staff of the colleges are of two types, full-time and 
part-time members. To be eligible to serve as a full-time member the 
candidate must possess the degree of Licence d’Enseignement, or its 
equivalent, and have taught in a primary or secondary or even higher 
institution for three years at least. Part-time teachers must possess 
similar qualifications, or must have attained national distinction in the 
field which they are engaged to teach, 


Programmes and Teaching Methods 


The programme covers a period of three years after the Brevet cer- 
tificate. The first year is devoted to general secondary education. In 
the second year a combination of professional and general education 
is taught—seven hours of professional education and twenty-six hours 
of general education per week. The third year contains thirteen hours 
of educational theory and an average of four hours of supervised prac- 
tice teaching per week, as well as twenty hours of general education. 

The methods used in these classes are traditional, and the lecture- 
recitation methods prevail. Due to the excessive number of hours, very 
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little time is available for the students to confer with their teachers 
or for independent reading or study. The student spends thirty-three 
hours per week in the classroom, plus an average of four hours a week 
in practice teaching. This means more than seven hours per day in 
class-work. No wonder, then, that the library is not used greatly by 
the students. Besides, due to the prevalence of the lecture-recitation 
method throughout the programme, it is not surprising to find that this 
same method pervades all the teaching in the primary school. Prac- 
tically no extra-curricular activities are provided. Field studies or 
studies of the community have not been undertaken so far. 


Examinations 

Three sets of examinations are held annually for the students en- 
rolled in each class. A mid-year examination, another at the end of 
the year, and a third make-up examination in October. 

The student must obtain a total grade equal at least to 50 per cent 
of the maximum possible; and any student who attains less than a 
quarter of the marks in any one subject must pass a re-examination in 
that subject, and he who attains less than a quarter of the total possible 
marks in two subjects must take the whole set of examinations again. 

On passing the examination at the end of each of the first two years, 
the candidate is promoted to the final year. When he passes the 
examinations of the third year he is awarded the Brevet for Primary 
School Teachers and becomes eligible for temporary appointment in a 
public primary school. After he completes one year of teaching on 
probation, he is placed on the permanent civil service list. 

An interesting feature of the teachers’ college is its emphasis on 
evidence of professional behaviour by the student-teacher inside and 
outside the college. There is an unwritten code of ethics which the 
candidate must adhere to. In his appearance, behaviour, relations 
with others, be they teachers or fellow-students, he must evidence 
such courtesy and tact as are expected of a teacher. He is expected 
to attend his classes regularly. 

Out of the total of 432 candidates selected for admission to the first 
year of the four teachers’ colleges, 286 were men and 146 were women. 

After completing the probationary year satisfactorily, a graduate 
of the teachers’ college is appointed as a fully certified teacher with a 
monthly salary of £30 and enjoys the rights of a civil servant. He has 
the right to promotion every two years, provided his record is satis- 
factory. Each promotion carries with it a salary increment of around 
£3 per month, The teacher can retire after thirty years of service. 

In spite of his relatively favourable economic status, many teachers 
who are able to do so attend evening classes leading to the Bacca- 
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laureate, part II, and ultimately to a professional school in the univer- 
sity which leads to another profession. Thus the teaching profession 
is denied the services of many outstanding men and women, who look 
to other professions as more lucrative careers. Until the profession of 
elementary school teacher becomes better paid, the elementary schools 
better housed, and the teachers provided with decent living facilities, 
such an unfortunate situation will prevail. 

With independence, the pressure on the government to open new 
elementary schools mounted. Hardly a week passes without some 
delegation from a remote village calling upon the Ministry of Educa- 
tion petitioning for the establishment of a school in that village. This 
pressure from the public has been matched by a corresponding 
pressure from the government on the grounds that public education 
represents the major force for welding the people of the country to- 
gether in a national unity. 

Between 1955 and 1960 the number of elementary and upper ele- 
mentary schools increased from 1,027 to 1,320, and the number of 
pupils from 87,061 to 119,807. This increase has faced the government 
with a crisis caused by lack of sufficient number of classrooms and a 
sufficient number of teachers to teach this increasing flow of children. 

In the face of this crisis, the Ministry took the following actions: 
it rented a number of more or less suitable houses, equipped them and 
used them for schools; it established a special examination which was 
designed to test applicants who had not had any professional training 
for their suitability as primary school teachers. The examination was 
not difficult. Any candidate who had completed a primary course, 
plus one or two years of secondary school education, could pass it. 
The subjects included in the examination were the subjects taught in 
the primary school, but on a somewhat more advanced level. Such 
teachers were called ‘emergency teachers’; it started a new education 
magazine, which appeared monthly and contained helpful articles and 
suggestions for teachers. This magazine is distributed free of charge 
to all primary school teachers serving in public schools; it introduced 
a vigorous programme of in-service training. Although attempts at 
in-service training on a limited scale had been made as far back as 
1952, a full-scale effort towards this end was begun during the summer 
of 1960. A special appropriation for this purpose was made in the 
Budget, and two experts were seconded by UNESCO to assist in organ- 
izing the programme. 

Five centres were chosen in which to locate the programme. The 
duration of each in-service training session was set at nine weeks, to be 
repeated four times during the year. Candidates for training were 
chosen by the director of teacher training upon the recommendation 
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of the elementary school inspectors and the various school principals. 
Special allowances, over and above the regular salary, were granted to 
participants, and a bonus was given to those who did exceptionally 
well. The programme consists of the study of general and special 
methods of education, practice teaching under supervision, lesson plan- 
ning, music, drawing, physical education, and handwork. Examina- 
tions, both practical and theoretical, are held on the termination of 
the programme of each session. The results achieved during 1961 were 
so encouraging that the Ministry is thinking of means to improve and 
further extend this in-service training. In 1961, about 400 teachers 
received this in-service training. 


Present Programme of Training Public Secondary School Teachers 

Until 1949 all secondary education in Lebanon was provided only 
in private secondary schools. With the tremendous growth in the 
enrolment from public primary schools, the pressure for the establish- 
ment of public secondary schools mounted. In response to this 
pressure, and in line with its policy of spreading public education as 
far as its resources permit, the government embarked on a programme 
of expansion in the field of secondary education. Two important steps 
were taken towards this end, First, the programme of the higher 
primary schools was made identical with that of the first three years 
of the secondary school. By this arrangement, admission into second- 
ary education was made available to many pupils, who complete the 
programme of the higher primary school on an equal basis with those 
who complete the lowest three years of secondary education proper. 
Second, the government established a directorate of secondary educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Education and opened public secondary schools 
in the leading urban centres of the country. In 1960-61 there were 
12 public secondary schools, which employed 238 teachers and en- 
rolled 2,885 students. Third, the government has implemented its 
policy of establishing a uniform secondary programme both in private 
and public secondary schools. 

All these measures led to a real need for properly trained secondary 
school teachers, which in turn led to the establishment of a Faculty of 
Education as an important faculty in the National University. 

To qualify for admission to this faculty the candidate must be a 
holder of the Lebanese Baccalaureate, part II, or its recognized equiva- 
lent. Men and women are admitted on an equal basis. Tuition is free. 
In order to qualify for a government fellowship, which covers expenses 
for maintenance, the candidate must be Lebanese, produce evidence 
of good health and character, and pass a special competitive examina- 
tion. Those who are not thus selected may study in the Faculty of 
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Education as independent scholars free of charge. Students who hold 
government scholarships are given priority in being appointed to 
teaching positions. Due to the great demand for teachers, both inside 
and outside Lebanon, most qualified teachers succeed in finding suitable 
positions. 

The course of study which the Faculty of Education prescribes for a 
prospective secondary school teacher covers four years, The first three 
are devoted primarily to the study of subject-matter in the candidate's 
field of specialization. An average of two hours per week of study of 
principles of education and educational psychology is required during 
each of these three years. An examination is held at the end of these 
three years leading to a Licence d’Enseignement, a diploma which is 
the minimum requirement for teaching in a public secondary school. 
During the fourth year the candidate concentrates on the professional 
study of education. He practises teaching under the supervision of an 
experienced secondary school teacher, the professor of education, and 
the professor of the subject-matter field. The period of practical work 
extends over two months, January and April, and consists of twelve 
hours a week of practice teaching and six hours a week of observation. 

During the fourth year the student is required to write a thesis on a 
subject which is related to his field of specialization. The full pro- 
gramme of the fourth year thus includes sixteen to eighteen hours of 
study per week, ten of which are devoted to the practical and theoret- 
ical study of education, and six to eight hours are devoted to further 
study in the candidate's subject of specialization. 

On passing the required examinations of the fourth year and the 
oral defence of his thesis, the graduate is awarded the Kafa’ah, or 
higher diploma of secondary school teaching. This diploma entitles its 
holder to a higher position in the teaching profession and a higher 
salary than that awarded to the holder of the Licence. 

To teach in the Teachers’ College, the degree of M.A. is required of 
an instructor, or a Ph.D. of a professor. Instructors’ salaries begin at 
£64 to £90 per month. Professors received from £110 to £135 per 
month. Normal teaching load is seven to nine hours per week. 

A graduate of the university who teaches in a secondary school is 
granted a salary of £58 per month. 

The enrolment of the Faculty of Education is still small. In 1961-62 
there were 92 students in the first year, 49 in the second, 37 in the 
third, and 28 in the fourth. 

The college, however, is designed for a maximum capacity of 400 
student teachers in the hope that it will eventually provide Lebanon 
with a hundred trained secondary school teachers annually. Due to the 
pressure which is building up from candidates from outside Lebanon 
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who seek admission to the Faculty of Education, it is likely that in the 
near future the college will have to be expanded beyond this limit. 


Training of Teachers of Special or Vocational Subjects 

At present there are no government regulations defining the quali- 
fications of teachers in special, vocational, or technical schools. The 
general principle which is followed in this respect is that a candidate 
seeking a position in any such government school must ordinarily 
hold the appropriate government certificate for this course, a certificate 
which he has received after successfully passing the required examina- 
tion. 

No special training in education, other than the technical training 
involved for passing the appropriate examination, is required of a 
teacher who is engaged to teach a vocational or technical subject. 

Nor is there any prescribed course of training for teachers of excep- 
tional or handicapped children. 


Teacher Training in Private Institutions 


With the tradition of private education firmly established in 
Lebanon, the government has given the private schools a large measure 
of freedom in the engagement of their teachers and the determination 
of their qualifications. Whatever legislative measures have been 
adopted have been prompted by two major considerations on the 
part of the government. First, to place private and public teachers on 
an equal footing with regard to status, retirement benefits, and salary. 
Secondly, to aid private schools in carrying their financial burdens. 
Private schools which possess the means and which can do more for 
their teachers are, of course, given the freedom to do so. But private 
schools must meet the government requirements with regard to 
minimum pay, tenure, retirement benefits, procedures regarding dis- 
cipline and dismissal of teachers, leaves of absence, and maximum 
teaching loads. 

Private schools are also expected to observe in general the govern- 
ment regulations regarding the academic preparation of their teachers, 
notwithstanding the fact that the government does not specify the 
exact kind of certificate or diploma which a teacher in a private school 
shall hold. In general, however, it is expected that a primary school 
teacher shall have an education equivalent to that of the Brevet or even 
baccalaureate, part I, and a secondary school teacher to have a univer- 
sity degree, B.A. or B.Sc., or Licence. The government regulations 
governing teaching in institutions of higher education prescribe the 
Licence as a minimum degree for beginning teaching in a university, 
college, or institute of higher education. No professional training in 
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education is required by the government of private school teachers 
who are engaged to teach at any level. 

Notwithstanding these general regulations, the private schools are 
permitted to engage teachers who do not meet the minimum academic 
requirements only on a special and temporary contract. 

Furthermore, the government is not strict in enforcing its regula- 
tions. The Lebanese Government has been generous with private 
foreign schools in permitting them to employ foreign nationals. How- 
ever, the government understands that where a well-qualified Lebanese 
teacher can be found to fill a certain position in a private foreign 
school, he will be given preference over the foreign national. 

There are five private institutions for teacher education in Lebanon. 
They are all organized under the auspices of foreign organizations— 
one British, two French, and two American: the British Lebanese 
Training College is an independent institution; the Ecole Jardiniére and 
Cours de Formation Pédagogique are two teacher education pro- 
grammes attached to the French Ecole des Lettres; the Ecole Libanaise 
d’éducatrices is a French programme attached to a secondary school; 
the Department of Education of the American University of Beirut is a 
department within the school of arts and sciences of the university; the 
Beirut College for Women has an important department of education. 


Social and Economic Conditions of Teachers 

Public schools. To be appointed as a teacher in a public primary 
school, a candidate must fulfil the following conditions: he must be 
a Lebanese; he must submit a satisfactory medical certificate; he must 
possess the Brevet of Higher Primary Studies and pass a special exam- 
ination; or submit a diploma from an approved primary teachers’ 
college. 

On graduation from an approved primary teachers’ college, the can- 
didate is automatically appointed by the Ministry of Education in a 
primary school. He thus becomes a civil servant directly responsible 
to the Ministry, enjoying the same rights and prerogatives assigned to 
other civil servants. Initially he is appointed for a probationary period 
of one to two years, on the satisfactory completion of which he 
becomes a permanent member of the civil service corps. The monthly 
salary of £22 6s. which he receives on his initial appointment is then 
raised to £28 per month. The teacher has the right for promotion once 
every two years, with an increase in salary of £3 per month for each 
higher grade to which is he promoted. After thirty years of service the 
teacher is entitled to retirement, even though he may not have reached 
the age of sixty-five. 

Because of the rising costs of living, a married teacher is given a 
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family allowance of £1 15s. for his wife and for each child up to a 
maximum total allowance of £8 10s. per month. Some other additional 
provisions designed to aid teachers materially are being contemplated, 
such as the establishment of teachers’ co-operatives, or a teachers’ loan 
fund, and provision of residences for rural teachers. K 

A teacher may be dismissed from service after being convicted by 
a special professional tribunal before which he may appear and given 
a chance to defend himself. If convicted, he loses his position and the 
indemnities which go with it. 

On being appointed, a.prospective teacher in a government primary 
school is asked to sign the following pledge: “1 promise before God 
that I shall work for the welfare of my country, Lebanon, and perform 
my duties with zeal and sincerity; that | shall dissociate myself from 
all ulterior motives and partisanship, and that I shall consecrate myself 
to my educational tasks.” 

No civil servant, particularly a teacher, may belong to a political 
party or establish a private business. Public school teachers are not 
permitted to organize themselves into a union, nor is a full-time teacher 
who has received a government scholarship allowed to enter upon 
advanced study leading to another profession until he has spent at least 
five years in teaching. This regulation has been passed in order to make 
sure that those teachers who received a government scholarship to 
complete their educational training remain in the teaching profession 
for a minimum of five years. Commenting on this subject, Dr. Farid 
Najjar, Dean of the Teachers’ College of the Lebanese University, 
says: “It is unfortunate that so many teachers leave the profession 
early in their careers or use the teaching profession as a stepping-stone 
to some other more remunerative profession.” 

In general, it might be said that the economic and social status of 
primary school teachers, while improving, leaves a great deal to be 
desired. Dr. Najib Sadaka, a former director-general of education, 
estimates that over 80 per cent of the primary teachers do not take up 
teaching as a permanent profession. 

The salary and status of public secondary school teachers are some- 
what better than those of the teachers in public primary schools. 
Public secondary school teachers are university graduates who hold 
a Licence diploma. The monthly salary is fixed at £56 a month. They 
enjoy the same security, rights and privileges, and are subjected to the 
same requirements as public primary school teachers. 

Private school teachers. Prior to 1956, conditions of teachers in 
private schools varied greatly. Some of the stronger, better-established 
schools paid their teachers well, assigned to them a reasonable schedule 
of responsibilities, and their status was generally high. On the other 
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hand, there were other private schools which could neither afford to 
pay their teachers a living wage nor choose to do so, and who assigned 
to them excessively heavy teaching loads. Retirement provisions were 
rather nebulous. The teachers of private schools joined together and 
petitioned the government to intervene in order to secure for them 
similar privileges to those enjoyed by public school teachers. A strike 
ensued. The government intervened and promulgated a law regulat- 
ing the status and organization of private school teachers. The govern- 
ment entered the issue as an interested party, and paid a certain pro- 
portion of the extra cost which the implementation of the law required. 
As a result, to-day the teachers of private schools enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as are accorded to teachers of public schools. 

The teaching loads of private and public school teachers have been 
defined by law as follows: primary school teachers, twenty-four to 
thirty periods per week; higher primary and lower secondary school 
teachers, twenty to twenty-four periods per week; higher secondary, 
fifteen to eighteen periods per week. A full-time teacher may teach 
extra hours in a different school provided his total teaching time does 
not exceed twenty-seven hours per week. 


Conclusions 


As one follows the development of education in Lebanon, one cannot 
escape the conviction that the government and leaders recognize the 
crucial importance of teacher education. Sincere attempts are being 
made to improve the conditions of teachers, their preparation, and 
their material status. At the same time, the government is seeking to 
reconcile the principle of freedom of education with the need for 
uniform curricula as a means for achieving a greater degree of 
national solidarity through common ideas and ideals disseminated 
through the schools. 

So far, private teacher educational institutions have escaped this 

trend towards the imposition of uniformity. Even public institutions 
of teacher education are given a certain degree of autonomy in deter- 
mining their syllabuses. But the writing on the wall is clear. There is 
a movement for the centralization of programmes of education, and 
Sooner or later it will overtake the teacher training institutions, par- 
ticularly the primary teachers’ colleges, 
_In planning for such uniform curricula in teacher education, it is 
likely that the authorities will borrow many ideas from teacher train- 
ing Institutions in France, at least as a first step in reforming teacher 
education. Eventually it is hoped some ideas and practices more suited 
to Lebanon will evolve. 


Hasis R. ĶURANI. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Teacher Training in Turkey 


As in many other countries of the world, finding suitable persons and 
training them to become good teachers is an important problem in 
Turkey. The progress made in the twentieth century by many branches 
of the pure and applied sciences has very greatly increased the number 
of people who wish to get some degree of education and the number of 
fields wherein education must be offered. Consequently the need for 
teachers has become much greater than it was at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. During recent years we have had a severe shortage of 
teachers which we have not as yet been able to overcome. One method 
which we have applied when we had absolutely no other way out is 
to have persons of other professions fill in as part-time teachers as far 
as possible. For example, doctors have been employed as teachers of 
biology and engineers as teachers of mathematics, This expedient, 
naturally, cannot be accepted as a regular way of obtaining teachers. 
Therefore much work has been done to ensure that there will be a 
sufficient supply of teachers in the future. It is our main aim not to 
sacrifice quality for the sake of quantity. Hence we are making our 
plans with two main objectives in mind. First, to make the teaching 
profession as far as possible inviting and materially satisfactory for 
bright young people. Secondly, to raise the standard of teacher training 


in order to produce teachers who are highly qualified professionally, 
culturally, and morally. 


The Turkish Education System—Organization and Control 

Before going into the details of what is now being done, it is essen- 
tial to describe the general scheme of education in Turkey and the 
place of the teacher training schools in this scheme. 

We have almost no institutions for education during early childhood, 
i.e. the pre-school period. The few schools that do exist in this field 
are privately owned. Primary school education is compulsory for 
children between 7 and 14 years of age. Almost all primary schools 
are state owned and free. Children who have completed the primary 
school course may decide to follow one of different roads leading to a 
profession. It is possible for him or her to go to secondary school, boys’ 
technical school, girls’ technical school, school of commerce, or junior 
teacher training school. There are also public education courses of 
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two years’ duration which give professional and technical knowledge. 
The normal secondary school course lasts three years. Those who 
complete this course enter a lycée, a senior technical school, or a 
teacher training school. There are also some secondary schools which 
are run by certain government agencies.other than the Ministry of 
Education. Lycée graduates may enter universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education. Graduates of technical and professional 
schools may enter higher education outside the universities; that is to 
say, commercial colleges, higher technical schools, or the institution 
of education which is a higher school for teacher training. 

‘To summarize, we can say that a student may enter a teacher training 
school directly after elementary school or after secondary school or 
lycée. Teacher training in Turkey is controlled by the Ministry of 
Education. In the Ministry the National Board of Education is con- 
cerned with matters of curriculum and rules for examination, admis- 
sions, and the award of certificates. The application of programmes 
and rules, staff appointments, finance, etc., are the responsibility of the 
General Directorate of Teacher Training. 

The Ministry of Education is represented throughout the country by 
educational directorates. There is one in each county. They are re- 
sponsible for local educational affairs, but have no policy-making 
authority over teacher training schools, They, however, are always in 
close touch with the Ministry and co-operate by giving advice when- 
ever needed. The Ministry also regularly sends out general inspectors. 
Once in every three years a Superior Council of Education is called to 
make new policies, change rules, and to advise the central organization 
in all fields of education where there may be need, including teacher 
training. This council consists of teachers, professional persons, uni- 
versity professors from all over the country, and representatives of 
other ministries. 


The Training of Primary School Teachers 


The teacher training institution which may be entered after elemen- 
tary school is called an elementary education teacher's school and the 
course lasts for six years, The first three years are similar to the regular 
secondary schools and the last three years to the lycées. Therefore 
secondary school graduates may enter the second phase, or elementary 
education teachers’ school. In order to do this they must get good 
references from their secondary school teachers and then pass an 
examination. This examination is designed to test the applicant's 
knowledge of the usual secondary school subjects, Graduates of ele- 
mentary education teachers’ schools serve in primary schools. To-day 
there are 53,000 teachers who obtained their certificates from these 
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schools and they are teaching three million children. According to 
demographical calculations, by 1973 there will be six million primary 
school children. This risin numbers will be caused partly by an in- 
crease in the birth-rate and partly by the provision of new schools in 
areas where they do not exist at present. Currently, about a million 
children cannot get an.education because of the lack of schools. To 
meet the rising demand for teachers we have now 23,000 students 
studying for a certificate in fifty-two teachers’ schools. Nearly 4,000 
new teachers start work each year. This number will be raised as much 
as possible in the coming years. On the other hand, the last superior 
council of education, which met during February 1962, decided to in- 
crease the length of the course of elementary education teachers’ 
schools from six to seven years. This will provide Turkey with better- 
qualified teachers, and changes and additions to the curriculum of the 
course are also now being prepared. 

At present the curriculum of the junior phase of these teachers’ 
schools, consisting of the first three years, is exactly similar to that of 
the regular secondary schools. The last three years are those during 
which students receive their professional education. The special sub- 
jects they study are psychology, educational psychology, educational 
methods and their application, organization, and administration, They 
also have research hours, and during the last year they spend a con- 
siderable amount of time doing practical work in elementary schools. 
This practical work is done at certain schools which are affiliated to 
a teachers’ school and of which each teachers’ school has about five or 
six. Sometimes, whenever need be and when there are special con- 
ditions requiring such action, the future teachers go to work for a 
while in primary schools which are in districts other than their own. 

In addition to professional subjects, the students of elementary 
education teachers’ schools study general subjects. These are : (a) Turk- 
ish language and literature, consisting of reading, grammar, composi- 
tion, history of literature and children’s literature; (b) social sciences, 
consisting of history and geography; (c) natural and physical sciences, 
consisting of physics, chemistry, biology, and hygiene; (d) other sub- 
jects consisting of mathematics, civil defence, gymnastics, music, art, 
and agriculture. In the near future foreign languages will be added to 
these. 

It is our aim to provide the whole country with teachers who have 
accepted the ideal of national education and who are able and willing 
to work towards these ideals anywhere in Turkey; who are so con- 
ditioned as to be able to adapt themselves to the situations in different 
areas and revise their knowledge and methods accordingly; who are 
able to do manual work, who can apply their scientific knowledge to 
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everyday life; who understand and love children; who are able to 
co-operate with parents and the community; and who lead exemplary 
lives in every way. A teacher who can fulfil these conditions will 
naturally become a leader and educator of society, especially in a 
country like Turkey, where the majority of the population are in 
villages, where their major contact with culture and new ideas is 
through primary school teachers, and where the rate of illiteracy is 
40 per cent generally and higher in villages. Truly, the role of the 
village teacher in adult education has been of great importance and 
will continue to be so. 

During the last two years, as an emergency measure, lycée graduates 
who enter military services are given some special courses and then go 
to work as primary school teachers in villages. They get their military 
training during summer holidays. This, of course, is regarded only as a 
temporary expedient. 


The Training of Secondary School Teachers 

The graduates of elementary education teachers’ schools and lycée 
graduates may enter institutes of education which prepare secondary 
school teachers and provide courses which are of two or three years’ 
duration. Lycée graduates may also take special examinations which 
are equivalent to the graduation examinations of the institutes, and 
thereby become secondary school teachers without attending the in- 
stitute for two extra years. This, of course, requires a considerable 
amount of private study. 

Institutes of education are concerned primarily with the professional 
training of their students, There are seven of these institutes to-day 
and 2,500 students are studying in them. Each institute consists of 
several divisions. These are: social sciences, sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, music, art and handicrafts, gymnastics, and education, This 
last section prepares students as inspectors of elementary schools and 
teachers of professional courses in elementary education teachers’ 
schools. The graduates of other divisions teach their special subjects 
in secondary schools in accordance with the following classification : 
(1) social sciences division—Turkish language, history, geography; 
(2) sciences—mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, agriculture; 
(3) foreign languages—English, German, and French; (4) art and handi- 
crafts—painting, drawing, sculpture, handicrafts, home economics; 
(5) gymnastics; (6) music. 5,400 graduates of these schools are to-day 
teaching 317,938 students in 694 secondary schools, 

Lycée teachers are drawn from two main sources: superior normal 
schools and the arts and sciences sections of universities, Lycées 
graduates may enter superior normal schools. The course in these 
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schools is one of four years and they are similar to the French école 
normale supérieure. There are two of these with 600 students. The 
curriculum consists of two types of courses, First, there are profes- 
sional courses, and secondly, each student chooses a subject such as 
mathematics, biology, or history, and follows the regular university 
courses which are available in his or her special subject. University 
graduates who have taken their degree in one of the usual secondary 
school subjects may become lycée teachers if they wish to do so. 

The preparation of teachers for technical schools takes place in 
special institutions organized for this purpose. There are three types: 
for girls’ technical schools, for boys’ technical schools, and for com- 
mercial schools. 

(1) Boys’ Technical Teachers’ Schools. There are at present two of 
these with 650 students, They are of four years’ duration and may be 
entered by those who have completed the course in a boys’ technical 
school. The standard of education in these institutions is very high. 
As a result, their students are sought after as highly qualified tech- 
nicians by industrial organizations, and now 340 graduates out of a 
total of 1,350 are working in fields other than teaching. The main 
sections of these institutions are: (a) iron working; (b) model making; 
(c) casting; (d) carpentry; (e) motor engineering; (f) building; (g) elec- 
tricity and radio; (h) fitting. 

(2) Girls’ Technical Teachers’ Schools. There is one situated in Ankara 
with 640 students. The course lasts four years and the students come 
from girls’ technical schools. The main divisions are: (a) cutting and 
sewing; (b) needlework and haberdashery; (c) fashioning and flower- 
making; (d) home economics and cooking; (e) child care and educa- 
tion; (f) professional and decorative painting. 

(3) Commercial Teachers’ Schools. There is one that may be entered 
by students of regular and commercial lycées by passing an examina- 
tion. The course is of three years’ duration. 


Special Facilities for Teachers 

Teachers who enter the profession after graduating from the above- 
mentioned various institutions have opportunities to continue their 
education while working. These are provided through holiday courses 
and special books. Holiday courses are given each summer in all sub- 
jects, and teachers take turns in attending these courses. The emphasis 
in the courses is placed on two main problems: (a) giving up-to-date 
knowledge on theoretical and practical advancements in the special 
subjects of the attending teachers; (b) by adding to their ability as 
educators by lectures on pedagogy, study groups, and case studies. 
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There is also a committee which chooses books on education for special 
printing by the Ministry for teachers. There are now about a hundred 
such books, most of them translations. These are sold to teachers at 
low prices. 

Besides these activities, each year fifty teachers of all subjects are 
selected by the Ministry and sent to different countries in Europe and 
America for one year in accordance with a special law. These teachers 
study, or do research work, in those countries according to a pro- 
gramme assigned to them by the Ministry having regard to their own 
wishes and interest. 

The Ministry of Education provides the teachers with some social 
benefits. They get free medical treatment in state hospitals. The fees 
for drugs and medicines are also paid. The Ministry has one sanatorium 
and one preventorium in Istanbul. These two institutions serve 
teachers who are in need of special treatment. In addition, teachers 
are only charged half the regular fares on trains and state-owned ship- 
ping lines. Finally, schools in seaside towns and cities are used as free 
hostels for teachers during the summer holidays. 


The Teacher of Teachers 

An important problem is that of finding suitable teachers for train- 
ing teachers. These are recruited in different ways for the different 
Kinds of teacher training institutions. Elementary education teachers’ 
schools recruit their teachers from institutes of education, superior 
normal schools, and from the arts and sciences faculties of universities. 
Institutes of education draw their teachers from superior normal 
schools and universities. The last Superior Council of Education de- 
cided to create associate professorship for these institutes, As we 
explained before, superior normal schools have two kinds of courses. 
Those given in the universities’ arts and sciences faculties, and those 
given in the schools. The former are naturally taught by university 
professors. The latter are taught by institute of education professors. 

It should be pointed out that experienced and successful secondary 
school and lycée teachers are selected for work in all teacher training 
schools. I believe that experience of this kind gives a profound know- 
ledge about the needs and shortcomings of both educators and students. 
Therefore, when such experienced people start work in a teacher train- 
ing institution they are able to give to future teachers a much deeper 
insight about their profession than anyone else could, Our best pro- 
fessors now working in institutes of education and superior normal 
schools are those who have had considerable practical experience as 
teachers in secondary schools and lycées, 
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The Role of the Teacher in a Changing World 

To-day in Turkey we are trying to modernize all school programmes 
and to give more and more of up-to-date knowledge to our students. 
The teacher training schools will naturally be effected by this general 
trend, Human society changes constantly in all its aspects. The on- 
going developments in science and technology, in social values and 
ideas and in early life, create new needs and demand new adjustments. 
A young teacher starting work to-day with, perhaps, thirty years of 
professional life before him, will be working through many different 
and probably difficult times. During all those years he will have the 
responsibility of teaching children who will bring to his classroom the 
effects and values of different eras and beliefs. It will be the teacher's 
task to adapt these young minds to the requirements of an ever-chang- 
ing world. For this purpose he will need to be a person with great 
flexibility, ability to understand the present and to predict those future 
problems that may surprise or harm his students. He must have no 
prejudices and must reject no new ideas simply on the grounds of 
conyentionalism. He should be intellectually and professionally ready 
and able to tackle and discuss new issues as they keep arising. 

Yet flexibility and ability to cope with scientific and social advance- 
ment are not enough. The teacher must also be aware of the moral 
and mental principles which have remained and will remain constant 
throughout human history and must preach them to his students. To 
do this he must be able to establish a friendly relationship with the 
children and to win their confidence. The average span of education 
is becoming longer and longer. To enter a profession to-day a person 
has to spend about fifteen years in school. Consequently he is more at 
school than he is at home during his youth. His mind becomes more 
a product of his teachers than of his family. A good teacher must be 
aware of this fact, and should do his best to send out into the world 
young people with sound morals and minds. His best must be very 
good. 

KADRI YÖRÜKOĞLU. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Training of Teachers in Tsarist Russia 


EDUCATIONAL traditions of Tsarist Russia had two rival historical 
sources. The older was orthodoxy and autocracy inherited partly from 
the Byzantine Empire and partly from the Tartar Khans. The more 
modern tradition had its origin in Western influences of the Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance. It was stronger in the western part of Russia, in 
the Ukrainian and Bielorussian lands, which for long were associated 
with the Polish—Lithuanian federation. When Peter the Great intro- 
duced the West-European way of life he had to seek his helpers among 
the western Russians to overcome the more conservative opposition 
of the Muscovite centre. Before Peter the difference between the 
eastern and western parts of Russia in education was very marked. In 
the west the Orthodox Church, faced with the excellent Jesuit Col- 
leges, started building schools, libraries, and printing offices to with- 
stand the danger of polonization and Catholic conversion. Thus the 
system of ‘Brotherhood’ schools was established, crowned by the 
Academy of Kiev, founded by Metropolitan Peter Mogila in 1631. 
Although the schools were led by the Orthodox Church, they were 
destined rather for the laity than for the clergy. Most of the teachers 
were Orthodox clergymen, but laymen were also appointed. The 
teachers were trained either in larger Brotherhood schools or in the 
Kiev Academy, It is quite probable that the influence of Comenius, 
who had his academy in Poland in Leczno (Lissa), penetrated into the 
Brotherhood schools, which often employed more advanced methods 


of instruction than the medieval tradition still dominant in the rest of 
Europe. 


The Work of Peter the Great 


In comparison with this half clerical, half secular, system of schools, 
Muscovite Russia had no schools whatsoever, and even the clergy were 
often semi-literate. The first Moscow school—the Slavo-Greek-Latin 
Academy—was founded only in 1687 and was more orthodox and 
narrow-minded than the Kiev model. When Peter the Great started 
his educational reform, Moscow Russia had a few clerical schools for 
the training of the clergy and the profession of teacher did not exist 


as such. All available teachers were priests. Peter, in his radical haste, 


went from Moscow to the other end of Europe, to England, and bor- 
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rowed the most modern example of English practice, the mathematical 
school of Christ's Hospital wholesale. That school was secular, scien- 
tific and utilitarian, and trained, besides future sailors, the teachers 
of navigation and mathematics. Peter’s School of Navigation and 
Mathematics, founded in Moscow in 1701, followed that example. As 
Peter said to the Patriarch Adrian: “Now we have a school and from 
the school men will graduate into all vocations; the Church, the civil 
service, military, building and medical professions.” Peter did not 
mention teachers directly, but in practice all the teachers in the 
ciphering schools were trained in the Moscow central institution. 
Thus from the very start the public school system of Russia was 
state-owned and state-controlled, scientific, and utilitarian. The train- 
ing of teachers was centralized and was free from clerical and classical 
influences. The teachers were selected from all classes, had to know 
Russian well, and be patriotic. Patriotism at that time meant not only 
being a Russian, but also a loyal subject of the enlightened Tsar. 
Adherence to the Orthodox Church was not a necessary condition, as 
Peter himself was a noted heretic, but a certain conformity was tacitly 
demanded. These origins of the teaching profession in Russia left an 
indelible stamp on all future generations of Russian teachers. 


Developments during the Eighteenth Century 

During the reign of Catherine II, Russia attempted for a second time 
to build a national school system and to form a trained profession of 
teachers. At that time two types of teachers were necessary. The new 
minor schools, established in many towns, required primary school 
teachers without university education, The Gymnasia, on the other 
hand, as the preparatory stage for Moscow University, demanded 
teachers academically trained. Thus the teacher's training lost its 
unity and two different ways were established for entrance into the 
profession. For the training of teachers of minor (and major) schools, 
a pedagogical seminary was founded in St. Petersburg under the direc- 
tion of Jankovich de Mirievo. A former Director of Education in the 
Austrian Empire, Jankovich took the ‘Normalschule’ of Vienna as a 
model and adapted it to Russian conditions. This single institution 
could not supply all the teachers for about 250 state schools of the 
Empire, and in practice teachers for minor schools were graduates of 
the twenty-five major schools without any pedagogical training. In 
her quest for teachers, Catherine was obliged to mobilize the students 
of theological seminaries. The bishops were reluctant to surrender 
their best pupils, and deliberately sent to the secular schools the 
drinking and lazy seminarists. As a result, many of the first generation 
of Catherinian teachers were drunkards and hardly up to the high moral 
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standard required by the Empress for “creating a new race of men”. 

The situation in the Gymnasia was quite different. The two 
Gymnasia in Moscow and the two in Kazan were classical secondary 
schools which taught science and mathematics as well. In con- 
sequence, the teachers had to be specialists in their subjects and 
university graduates. At first they had no pedagogical training and 
were appointed on graduation. When Johann Georg Schwarz came 
to Moscow in 1778 as a professor of philosophy, he joined the masonic 
circle of Novikov. The same year Schwarz, Novikov, and a leading 
mason, Lopukhin, founded the “Friendly Learned Society” for the 
diffusion of knowledge among all groups of the population. In 
their endeavour to promote education they were met with a lack of 
trained teachers. Professor Schwarz persuaded the curator of the 
Moscow region, Kheraskoy, a fellow mason, to authorize the founda- 
tion of a pedagogical seminary, attached to Moscow University, under 
the direction of Schwarz. The “Learned Society” established thirty- 
five scholarships for the training of teachers and study abroad. Two 
of these scholars, Yakov Ruban and A. A. Prokopovich-Antonsky, 
became the leading schoolmasters of the period. In 1779 Schwarz and 
Kheraskov also founded the “Blagorodny Pension” (boarding school 
for the gentry), where new sciences were taught. In 1791 Prokopovich- 
Antonsky was appointed its director. He completely eliminated Latin 
and Greek and laid emphasis on natural history, physics, mathematics, 
Russian and modern languages and their literatures, and Russian and 
general history. Again we notice a scientific-utilitarian bias and a 
stress on Russian patriotism. Novikoy, in his publications, deplored 
the prevalent ‘ gallomania’ and passion for the French encyclopaedists 
so fashionable in St. Petersburg, and advocated enlightenment based 
on Russian tradition so evident in Moscow. 

Here we should distinguish the traditions of the two capitals, In 
the north, St. Petersburg was open to European, and especially English, 
influence and, although Russian, stressed the common European (or 
human) foundation of culture. In the centre, Moscow, the pioneers, 
although promoting common humanity, stressed the national Russian 
basis of the Empire. The loyalty to the Russian Tsar was the corner- 
stone of the Empire, and whilst the Emperor was enlightened and 
represented the Russian people, both traditions worked together and 
there was marked progress, But when the Tsars were reactionary, 
stressed dogmatical orthodoxy and narrow nationalism, a parting of 
the Ways was inevitable. During such periods the Russian intelligentsia, 
including the teachers, were in Opposition to the government and the 
Church and often harboured revolutionary ideas. 
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The Growth of Training in the Nineteenth Century 

Such rift between the government and the people occurred during 
the reign of Alexander I. During the first half of his reign, Alexander, 
influenced by his republican tutor La Harpe and the English-trained 
priest Samborsky, introduced radical reforms and promoted education. 
He followed the Moscow example of training academic teachers and 
established pedagogical seminars in all the imperial universities (Kazan, 
Kharkoy, Dorpat, Vilna, and Moscow). In 1803 he founded in St. 
Petersburg the Main Pedagogical Institute, which was transformed into 
a full university in 1819. The institute was to admit only “ students 
possessing superior talents and adequate training in scientific literature 
and foreign languages”. The encyclopaedic character of the new 
institution was clear from the list of subjects taught: pure and applied 
mathematics, logics, metaphysics, moral philosophy, geography, 
natural history, general and Russian history, experimental physics, 
chemistry, political economy, aesthetics, commercial science, rural 
domestic arts, Russian, Latin, French, and German languages and 
literatures, drawing and design. The course lasted three years with 
examinations at the end of each year. In 1816 the course for candidates 
for the teaching profession was prolonged to six years, the last year 
being specially devoted to pedagogics with actual practice in the 
schools, The general course of the first five years was divided into two 
years common to all and three years differentiated into the following 
sections: (1) philosophical and legal sciences; (2) physical and mathe- 
matical sciences; (3) historical and literary sciences. In addition, there 
was “ the course in Divine Law which continues through the last three 
years”. This addition was already a sign of a religious-mystical change 
in Alexander I after the Napoleonic Wars. The new Minister, Prince 
Galitsin, created in 1817 a ‘second division’ of the institute entirely 
devoted to the “training of teachers for state schools”. The course 
in this division was shortened to four years and entrance qualifications 
were considerably lowered. The curriculum was limited to: (1) divine 
law; (2) Russian; (3) mathematics, and the first rules of physics; (4) 
history and geography, especially Russian; and (5) spelling and draw- 
ing. In 1819, as mentioned, the institute was transformed into the 
University of St. Petersburg and the ‘second division’ became a 
‘Teachers’ Institute’ under the control of the university. The Teachers’ 
Institute was closed in 1822, but in 1828 there was a revival of the 
Main Pedagogical Institute on the lines of the 1816 law. In 1838 the 
second division was revived for the training of primary teachers. In 
1840 the first chair of pedagogics in Russia was founded in St. Peters- 
burg, and in 1850 similar chairs were established in all other Russian 
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universities. In 1858 the Main Pedagogical Institute was closed, and 
since then the preparation of secondary school masters has been en- 
trusted to the universities. i 

During the period of reforms following the accession to the throne 
of Alexander II in 1856, the problem of training teachers for state 
elementary schools was studied anew. In 1863 two teachers’ semin- 
aries were founded, followed by a third in 1864. In 1865 Minister 
Goloynin established twelve pedagogical courses, mainly for women. 
Zemstva added two more. The seminaries and the courses were inade- 
quate both in training and in quantity of graduates. They could 
produce only about 700 teachers annually and were unable to fill all 
the vacancies in the rapidly expanding system of primary schools. 
The new Minister, Count D. Tolstoy, closed all pedagogical courses in 
1870 and promulgated a new statute on teachers’ seminaries. In 1871 
five new seminaries were opened, and by 1875 their number had in- 
creased to thirty-four with 1,847 students. The local Zemstva founded 
twelve pedagogical schools with 959 students. These institutions, how- 
ever, trained teachers only for the rural elementary schools. During 
this period higher grade schools had developed in the cities and they 
required qualifications higher than teachers’ seminaries were able to 
offer. Thus a new type of institution was created: the teachers’ in- 
stitute. Their statute was promulgated in 1872. Seven new institutes 
were founded with an enlarged curriculum and graduate lecturers, The 
pupils of six-year urban schools, after remaining for a seventh year, 
could enter these institutes if 16 years of age or older. After a three 
years’ course they received a certificate of “Teacher of Urban 
Schools”, Although the curriculum of these institutes was equivalent 
to a complete course of secondary schooling, their students were 
debarred from entering universities as they did not learn Latin. 

The training of women teachers was separated from the men in the 
seminaries and institutes. The new statute of 1870 for girls’ Gymnasia 
added an eighth year for pedagogical training of girls intending to 
teach in elementary schools. After graduation the girls’ received a 
‘Teachers’ Certificate’, equivalent to that of seminaries for boys. 
Those girls who successfully completed the eighth year could even 
teach in the three lower forms of girls’ Gymnasia. Thus a system of 
teacher training was established at three levels : (1) for primary schools 
in teachers’ seminaries for boys and in pedagogical classes of Gymnasia 
for girls; (2) for urban schools in the teachers’ institutes; and (3) for 
Gymnasia, Real schools and top classes of girls’ Gymnasia in the 
universities and higher courses for Women. The first two stages in- 
cluded pedagogical instruction with school practice. The university 
stage lacked adequate pedagogical training. The physico-mathematical 
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faculty trained mathematicians and scientists in their respective 
branches, but gave them no pedagogical preparation. The historical- 
philological faculty, on the contrary, included a chair of pedagogics 
but no school practice. The graduates were appointed to their posts 
straight from university benches. In consequence, the masters of 
secondary schools were specialists in their subjects but had to learn 
teaching from experience, which amounted to experiments, sometimes 
at the cost of pupils. This tripartite division of teacher training sur- 
vived all the changes of the government and reappeared even in the 
Soviet school system. During the last years of the Tsarist regime the 
number of institutions increased considerably. Thus in 1916 there were 
48 teachers’ institutes, 126 teachers’ seminaries, and about 150 peda- 
gogical courses, without counting the eighth classes of girls’ Gymnasia. 
All the institutes and most of the seminaries were maintained and 
controlled by the Ministry of Public Instruction. The minority of the 
seminaries and most of the pedagogical courses were maintained by 
local authorities and were not as strictly supervised as the state in- 
stitutions. 


The Social Structure of the Teaching Profession 

The social differentiation of the teaching profession was important 
and interesting. The teachers’ seminaries for rural elementary schools 
recruited mostly peasants’ sons and daughters, who were closely con- 
nected with peasant communities. They produced the type of the 
Russian ‘people's’ teacher, often a radical populist, and in the twen- 
tieth century probably a member of the Socialist Revolutionary Party. 
They were all Russians (or Ukrainians) of Orthodox birth and con- 
firmed to Orthodox rituals, even if they did not believe in them. The 
graduates of the teachers’ institutes, on the contrary, were mostly of 
urban origin, were more conservative, usually official monarchists and 
loyal sons of the Church and sometimes even reactionaries. They 
looked upon the rural teacher with a certain amount of contempt and 
aspired to equality with university graduates. The women teachers, 
graduates of pedagogical classes of girls’ Gymmasia, were “ ladies’ from 
educated urban homes, who usually taught in urban elementary schools 
and seldom ventured into a rural peasant community. Some of them, 
of radical populist views, went to the country with a purpose, but they 
had to conquer the peasant’s suspicion of a ‘city lady’ before they 
were able to diffuse knowledge and political enlightenment among the 
adult population. On the whole, these teachers were liberals and 
avoided both the extremes of revolutionary propaganda as well as 
undue subservience to the monarchist and clerical authorities. The 
university graduates, who staffed the state secondary schools, included 
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all three groups. The minority were socialists and revolutionaries, 
who tried to keep contact with the populist rural teachers. The 
majority were liberals who longed for reforms but lacked a revolu- 
tionary zeal. A small minority were avowed monarchists and orthodox 
members of the Church and these were usually promoted by the 
government to administrative posts. The teaching profession at all 
three levels was a community of men and women sincerely devoted 
to their ‘mission’ of enlightening the people and ready to subsist on 
meagre salaries provided by the state and local authorities. All the 
efforts of reactionary governments to subdue their spirit by strict dis- 
cipline, official propaganda, and even imprisonment and exile to Siberia 
proved to be ineffective. The majority of the teachers remained anti- 
government and anti-Church. 


The Role of the Russian Orthodox Church 


The Church of Russia had a peculiar status. Although officially 
autocephalous and independent, it was in fact subordinated to the 
Tsars, The Patriarchs of Moscow were abolished by Peter the Great, 
who founded a state department, the Holy Synod, to rule the Church in 
accordance with the wishes of the autocratic Tsar. In these circum- 
stances the Church could not display any initiative in the field of 
education unless it were promoted by the secular government. The 
Church had its theological seminaries for boys, equivalent to classical 
Gymnasia (fifty-seven in 1914); it had its ‘eparchial’ schools for girls, 
equivalent to girls’ Gymnasia (seventy-three in 1914), and three higher 
academies in Kiev, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. But all these institu- 
tions were in practice limited to children of the clergy. The teachers 
were either priests or loyal members of the Orthodox Church. Their 
training was largely theological, acquired in the seminaries and 
academies of the Church, Many of the Orthodox graduates refused 
ordination, entered state universities, and joined the ranks of revolu- 
tionary students. They were well educated, knew Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, and among students were noted for their ability and industry. 
Many of them became masters of secondary schools or university 
professors. This practice of recruiting teachers from the sons of the 
clergy was an old tradition. Whenever the government was short of 
teachers it ordered the bishops to send the best pupils of the seminaries 
to fill the vacancies, As an instance of this practice the decree of 
Catherine II of 1765 should be mentioned, She needed mathematicians 
for the Naval Cadet Corps; therefore she ordered ten best students of 
Tyer theological seminary to be sent to Oxford to study mathematics. 
Two of them later became professors of mathematics, These examples 
could be repeated up to the time of the Revolution of 1917. 
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In the nineteenth century the government entertained the idea of 
using the Church not only as a recruiting ground for teachers but as 
a tool for the propagation of its reactionary policy. For that purpose 
the Church was encouraged to start parochial schools in villages to 
counteract the influence of populist teachers in state schools. During 
the reactionary period of Alexander III and Nicholas II, the number 
of pupils in Church parochial schools, promoted by government 
grants, reached almost two million, or a quarter of all the pupils of 
Russia. Most of the teachers of these schools, about 20,000, were 
parish priests or sacristans of the Orthodox Church. The state secular 
and the state Church systems, as rivals in the village community, were 
kept apart and the priest-teachers did not participate in teachers’ 
associations, which were legally forbidden. Local authorities and 
public opinion were unreservedly on the side of secular schools, and 
the Church parochial schools disappeared overnight during the 
February Revolution. 


The Non-Russian Communities and the Jews 

In conclusion, a few words should be said about the non-Russian and 
non-Orthodox teachers. Since the colonization of the Volga during the 
reign of Catherine II, the German colonists had their own schools 
staffed by German-speaking teachers trained in their own seminaries. 
During the reign of Alexander I the German colonists were invited to 
Nova Rossia and settled in large numbers on the Dnieper, in the Crimea, 
and in Bessarabia. They also had their schools and their own teachers. 
In 1842 there were 340 schools with about 50,000 pupils and about 
1,000 teachers. They were all Germans and took no part in the life 
of Russian teachers. In the period 1886-93 the schools of foreign 
colonists were subordinated to the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
a gradual russification took place. The Protestants of the three Baltic 
provinces, as native inhabitants of this area, were not disturbed by 
the policy of russification and their well-developed system remained 
under the control of German-speaking teachers and pastors. The 
Estonian and Latvian peasants were not satisfied with this situation, 
preferred even Russian schools to German, but had to wait for the 
Russian Revolution to establish schools in their own languages. 

In secondary schools, which were undenominational and Russian, 
all appointments were made by qualification, and Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Muslims, and Karaites enjoyed the same rights as Orthodox 
Russians, They were all graduates of Russian universities and to a 
great extent russified. The same can be said about the university 
teachers, many of whom were of non-Russian origin and of non- 
Orthodox faith, but almost to a man Russian patriots and Russian 
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trained. The Moslem population was largely illiterate, did not attend 
Russian schools and could hardly speak Russian. Their religious 
schools employed Arabic, a foreign language to all Turko-Tartar 
groups, and these schools were useful only for training their mullahs, 
who knew the Koran by heart, but otherwise were quite ignorant. 

The position of millions of Jews of the south-western part of Russia 
was in many ways peculiar. The Turkish-speaking Judaists, the 
Karaites, had equal rights with the Christians and could be appointed 
Officers in the army or masters in state secondary schools. But the 
Jews proper, who believed in the Talmud in addition to the Old Testa- 
ment, were limited in their rights. They could not be appointed to 
civil service posts, unless baptised, and they were subject to numerous 
restrictions in secondary schools and universities. However, as the 
limit was set at 10 per cent of all pupils or students in individual in- 
stitutions, it could hardly be called a persecution, as the Jewish subjects 
of the Russian Empire did not comprise more than 3 to 4 per cent of 
the total population. Nevertheless, this discrimination, often neglected 
in practice, aroused vigorous protests among the Russian intelligentsia 
and was abolished after 1905. The government established special 
urban schools for the Jews and private initiative founded many Jewish 
secondary schools. The language of instruction was Russian and the 
Jewish teachers were trained in Russian institutions. As old comrades 
from university benches they were accepted by the Christians as equals 
and often were completely russified, except that they were not Ortho- 
dox in faith. They participated actively in the revolutionary activities 
of Russian teachers. In contrast to secondary schools with their 
Russian atmosphere, the Jewish elementary schools, the Talmud-Tora, 
were Jewish, employed Yiddish and Hebrew as languages of instruc- 
tion, and kept apart from the Russian schools. Their teachers, the 
“Melameds’, taught Hebrew, Old Testament, and Talmud, and had 
theological training. 

In conclusion one can say that Russian teachers were well trained, 
Were open to all progressive ideas coming from the West, and it was 
largely due to them that the Russian people were able to change so 
quickly from an illiterate peasantry into an enlightened nation, 


N. Hans. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Education and Training of Teachers in India 


TEACHER training did not develop in India in an effort to improve 
methods of teaching, to introduce new ones, or, for that matter, as 
part of an effort to extend the spread of education to the great mass of 
people, It came about in an effort to introduce an altogether new 
content, to set up a system of primary schooling geared to the task of 
preparing pupils for the lowest levels of administration of revenue and 
law and order, or for Anglo-vernacular secondary schools. This marked 
a considerable difference from the earlier systems of indigenous in- 
struction, These were widespread; used local scripts and systems of 
accounting, and had little formal but presumably considerable in- 
formal cultural content. 


Historical Background 

Training systems and normal schools were set up largely to teach 
the subjects of the government-sponsored system either to prospective 
teachers or to gurus already teaching in indigenous pathshdalas, so as 
to persuade them to introduce new subjects and new methods, e.g. 
division of the school into classes. Thus, as early as 1824 Montstuart 
Elphinstone, the governor of the newly conquered territories of Bom- 
bay, arranged for twenty-six teachers—twelve in Gujerati and fourteen 
in Marathi—to be trained. They were taught formal arithmetic, 
and history and geography in addition to the local language. In con- 
junction with the work of the Native School and School Book Society— 
a semi-official body composed of officials and private individuals—in 
preparation of books for use in schools, teacher training on this plan 
was expected to lead to the establishment of a wide network of primary 
schools. 

Of this broad theme there were variants in different parts of the 
country and at different periods. The 1854 (Wood's) Education 
Despatch of the East India Company from London outlined, for the 
first time, a comprehensive educational policy for the whole of India. 
It stressed the training of teachers for new courses and new schools 
set up by the government, Whether this was influenced by the train- 
ing school set by Kay-Shuttleworth in England, or by the hitherto 
largely negative results in the sphere of primary education in various 
parts of India, it would be difficult to say. On the other hand, this 
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should perhaps also not be assigned too much significance, as the same 
Despatch also commends the plan of primary education in North- 
West Province which relied on inspection of indigenous schools and 
rewards rather than teacher training. 

Normal schools grew considerably in the ensuing period. In 1882, 
the Indian Education (Hunter) Commission not only supported and 
formulated as a general principle the flexible policy of adapting means 
to specific circumstances, but also suggested a year’s professional train- 
ing for graduates to prepare them for teaching in secondary schools. 

Following the Famine Commission report during the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, the Government of India initiated consider- 
ation of policies in agriculture and industry which, though largely 
infructuous, carried implications for primary and secondary education 
in the direction of new subjects such as nature study (initially called 
agricultural lessons), object lessons to promote skills, and capacities for 
observation, drawing, and manual activities for manual dexterity. 
Taken as a whole, however, the efforts at curricular change were too 
feebly supported in terms of finance, or competence, or activity of 
educational administrators to make any serious large-scale impact. 
Nevertheless, the school garden, however small, did become a point to 
be noted by inspectors of rural schools as the years passed by. In the 
training of teachers, the consequence was a beginning towards manual 
and practical activities and teaching skills as part of the training 
school curriculum which finds prominent mention in the Government 
of India Educational Policy Resolutions of 1904 and 1913. 

The 1913 Resolution, and then more clearly and emphatically the 
Calcutta University (Sadler) Commission (1917-19), emphasized the 
role of universities in the professional training of secondary teachers 
and educational research, though in practice this did not pass unchal- 
lenged by government educational administrators. 

The remaining major incident in the history of teacher training 
relates to the introduction of basic education. Teachers of art (draw- 
ing, as it used to be called) were trained in schools of art from the 
late nineteenth century onwards, when moves toward an indigenous 
art industry originated. Technical teacher training was never a serious 
issue, as technicians themselves filled the role. Physical education 
teachers have been prepared in specialist institutions for a quarter of 
a century now. In all these, pedagogic elements played small part. 


The Training of Primary Teachers To-day 


Training for elementary school teaching is almost exclusively con- 
trolled by departments of education in the state governments. Staffs 
of training institutions are usually from the cadre of secondary school 
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teachers and/or primary school inspectors. They are ideally trained 
university graduates, In some cases, secondary school teachers take on 
additional duties in a normal training class attached to their secondary 
school. In many cases normal school staffs possess first-hand experi- 
ence of primary teaching by virtue of having started their careers as 
trained matriculate primary teachers. 

There are considerable variations in social background, ability, 
academic attainment, and previous experience of students in con- 
sequence of the generally extremely low and poor prospects of salary 
(often lower than the unskilled manual worker in offices) and status. 
Stipends are no longer usual, though a few are available. Tuition 
is mostly free. The level of ability recruited would be very low, 
indeed, were it not for the fact that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment among secondary school leavers. Many able girls come from 
urban middle, lower middle, clerical, professional, and trading groups 
in towns and areas where the social pattern is changing in favour of 
working women and where, indeed, a teacher would expect to marry 
more easily and better by virtue of her earning capacity, and presum- 
ably, more enlightened ways. Relatively few girls come from the 
countryside. Fewer still go back to teach there. Both men and women 
look forward to continued private study leading to university degrees 
through their teaching career. Thus, even without stipends, primary 
teaching does operate, as it has done in many another country, as a 
means of upward social mobility. In the Indian case, it also leads 
from the countryside and tradition into the town, and towards 
modernity. In general the training school is located at the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the district, taluk or tehsil (sub-district). It thus 
urbanizes and modernizes the teacher, alienating him from the rural 
milieu, if he belonged there, notwithstanding the conservative features 
of the school regime. It is usually a segregated single-sex institution, 
though there are, indeed, many co-educational ones. Methods of in- 
struction tend to be didactic. The tone, as a whole, tends to be on the 
authoritarian side, though not without relieving features in terms of 
recreation, and extra co-curricular activity. 

The accepted national standard nearly achieved by states like Punjab 
and Kerala, with large expansions of secondary education and greater 
social acceptance of women teachers, is a two-year training following 
ten (or increasingly, eleven) years of primary and secondary school- 
ing. Most states have, however, in practice, to accept many students 
with eight years’ education for a two-year course or with ten years’ 
education for a one-year course. Some two-thirds of the entrants 
are men and women with some teaching experience, divided roughly 
equally between those with less than three years, those with between 
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three’and five years, and those with even more experience. In the two 
advanced states some two-thirds of the trainees would, on the other 
hand, be below 20 years in age with no teaching experience. This 
wide diversity results, on the one hand from the clearing of a large 
backlog of untrained staff through shortened as well as regular courses, 
and, on the other, from the continuous influx of fresh untrained 
teachers in face of phenomenal expansion of primary education under 
conditions of poor salary and status of the calling. 


Training for Basic Education 

The content of the training programme of the traditional normal 
school had somehow struck a balance between the contending French 
and English models (a controversy among educational administrators 
of the nineteenth century). Content subjects, methods of teaching, 
general as well as those related to specific school subjects, school 
organization, and principles of education and psychology with refer- 
ence to educators from Rousseau to Herbart, were taught. On the 
practical side were laboriously prepared lessons and elaborate pre- 
paration of plans based on a neo-Herbartian model. The “ training 
college method”, in itself fairly didactic and unprogressive but cer- 
tainly full of its own elaborate ritual and formality, was never taken 
very seriously by the student-teacher as the model for his hard and 
unpromising future where the rod and rote ruled supreme. But it did 
lead to the acquisition of some elements of skill in the presentation of 
matter, and some reason behind maintenance of order in the school. 

The acceptance of basic education as the national pattern for primary 
education between the ages of 6 and 14 made further heavy demands 
on teachers and teacher training. Basic education implies teaching of 
school subjects in relation to, if not in actual correlation with, craft 
activities, life of the surrounding community, and natural environ- 
ment. The problems of teacher training have been aggravated by the 
fact that until recently there has been little tendency, either to estab- 
lish authentic basic teaching techniques by means of objective, scien- 
tifically conducted research, or to staff training institutions liberally 
enough to carry on their work in some freedom, or with much spirit 
of academic enterprise, innovation, or sustained application. At the 
back of these difficulties has also been the vagueness of the basic con- 
cept itself, arising from deep divergence of pedagogic and social ideals. 
Those who had been attracted to Gandhiji’s proposals for basic educa- 
tion were all agreed on the need for a more egalitarian socity in 
which work was respected, not despised, and for more social aware- 
ness and participation on the part of the individual, and on the need 
for modifying the prevalent educational system, which dealt in ideas 
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of little genuine significance to the individual or the group and whose 
methods of instruction and examination ignored both the individual 
child and the social need. The camp of basic education was, however, 
from the beginning divided, though this division became operative and 
more explicit only as, after Independence in 1947, the actual tasks of re- 
shaping national life and education were undertaken, There were those 
with a modernistic bias, who looked forward to an industrialized mod- 
ern society based on division of labour and differentiation of social 
function and who, therefore, tended to conceive of basic education 
largely as either child-centred or conducive to a fuller development of 
the personality of the child, Essentially, their criticism of the old 
system of education lay in its barrenness, dreary bookishness, and was 
not directed against any intellectualism towards which it might have 
tended. To them, basic education was primarily the Indian counter- 
part of New Education. There were, on the other hand, those who had 
primarily been attracted to the social changes in the direction of self- 
sufficient village or other local communities, with relatively little 
differentiation of social function and division of labour, Though there 
was much conversation between the two trends within the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh (National Education Association) and considerable con- 
vergence at many points, the basic differences of emphasis persisted, 
and still do. Vagueness of concept, though convenient, avoiding un- 
pleasant differences, did not help basic education in contending against 
entrenched orthodoxy at the point of admission to, and examinations 
leading out of, secondary school. Without any control over the com- 
manding heights, viz. examinations and universities, and taken over 
by a less than half-conyinced and badly equipped educational official- 
dom, ‘basic education permeates’ much primary education. It is both 
everywhere and nowhere. 

The implications for teacher training could be characterized as inter- 
esting were it not for the difficult educational situation they represent. 
A commonly accepted move has been in the direction of the intro- 
duction of manual and craft activities, community life, and social ser- 
vice, largely with a view to providing the teacher with those skills and 
attitudes which his primary children would be expected to develop, 
and also from the point of view that competence in these areas is an 
essential base for the skills of making them the core of the curriculum 
and the instructional programme. There have been difficulties and 
shortcomings. Added on to the old programme, it has crowded the 
curriculum of the training school, though this problem has been less 
in evidence where the institution has been residential. The staffs of 
training institutions have not always possessed the requisite skills (or 
conviction), particularly in crafts or in correlating these to school 
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instruction. Training in correlation has been little in evidence. The 
various trends within basic education have tended to lay emphasis on 
different parts of the programme. To some, self-sufficiency in cooking 
and cleaning and community life generally are of prime importance. 
Others would put only as much of these into the programme as would 
be necessary for developing initial amounts of skill and a wholesome 
attitude. They would, instead, lay greater stress on skills more directly 
professional or pedagogically useful, such as paper-cutting, pasting, 
etc. There has been argument as to whether one craft, or more than 
one, should find a place in the curriculum, and whether spinning 
should necessarily be taught. There is little dogmatism in theory on 
that score now, but much persists in practice. The conservatism of 
older training programmes operated in two ways. In the absence of 
either a scientifically established technique of basic education or, for 
that matter, assimilation of recent advances in psychology, sociology, 
and educational theory which lend support to much of basic education, 
‘theory ’ courses in training schools, based often on out-of-date know- 
ledge, do not usually provide a theoretical basis for basic education. 
They continue, as before, to be ill-adapted to the education of primary 
children, translated, as they often are, from books for secondary train- 
ing institutions and taught by people with secondary training. Reform 
has usually taken the form of the introduction of a course on the 
principles of basic education which usually also makes a survey of 
the paedocentric trend in the history of education generally. 

Practical work connected with teaching consists of, in some cases, 
a fairly comprehensive programme of observation of regular class- 
room teaching, observation of model lessons given by training staff, 
teaching discrete lessons in separate subjects, teaching a class for the 
whole day in continuous periods for two or more weeks, maintenance 
of records of children, observation of children, study of case histories, 
preparation of teaching aids, study of local geography, history, people, 
and natural environment with a view to using it in teaching, The 
appropriateness of the programme and the competence of its conduct 
vary,of course, with local conditions, Inconnexion with basic education 
particularly, student-teachers find difficulty in that the schools (very 
often ‘Basic’ schools) in which they go to teach are not always pre- 
pared to permit correlation with crafts or life and between the dif- 
ferent school subjects, though in some states correlated lessons are 
specifically mentioned as parts of the practical training programme. 
Many institutions include decoration and beautification of the train- 
ing school, maintenance of its garden or campus and related activities 
as training for the teacher's future task. 
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Current Problems and Trends 

The question has often arisen as to what elements of general educa- 
tion and culture should be included in the teacher training programme, 
and how. Traditionally, the normal school has always taught some lan- 
guage, arithmetic, social studies(or history and geography), and natural 
science, though it has not always been adequately staffed or equipped 
for it. It has sometimes been urged that because he does not come from 
a sufficiently high ability or attainment group, the student-teacher 
needs remedial instruction, particularly in material which he expects 
to teach at the primary school himself. The idea of covering the same 
ground again in the form of presentation of various topics or areas to 
pupils, or that of widening the interests and general culture of the 
teacher, has not been seriously raised so far. This raises not only ques- 
tions of the size and quality of staffing of institutions, and their re- 
lationship to higher education, but also implies that the significance 
attached to a broad general education of the whole personality of the 
teacher with particular attention to his intellectual development and 
that the dichotomy between liberal and vocational education and 
implied inferiority, academic as well as social, of the latter have been 
rejected. Such so far is not the case, at least for the poorly paid and 
relatively low status calling of elementary teachers, even though, on 
broader considerations it might appear desirable in a country where 
vast educational expansion is visualized and where education operates 
as an instrument of considerable cultural and social change. 

There have been tendencies towards combining teacher training with 
other functions. Many colleges of home science engaged in preparing 
young women for homemaking, or home science extension work as 
part of community development, also prepare teachers of home 
science. On the other hand, women’s basic training institutions offer 
home science courses to women trainees as life- and vocational pre- 
paration. There has been a tendency to introduce adult and social 
education in some pre-service teacher education programmes. Often 
it is provided on an in-service basis. The Government of India scheme 
for rural institutes for training development workers (eleven of these 
are functioning) also provided training for teachers within them with 
a view to closer co-ordination of schooling with rural life and im- 
provement. 

Many of these trends also influence the education of secondary 
teachers, though this is less amenable in view of its short span (one 
academic year following upon a university degree). The proposal for 
concurrent liberal and professional education within the framework 
of a university degree has not yet caught on, though it has been started 
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at the Government College of Education at the University of Kuruk- 
shtra in Punjab, with the advantage of scholarships for candidates and 
the saving of a year’s education but the handicap of more unfavour- 
able staffing conditions than the rest of the university. 

In general, the programme of secondary teacher training (leading 
to a university degree, Bachelor, or Teaching B.T., or Education 
B.Ed.) is geared more closely to the actual school situation. Over the 
past decade, however, following the Secondary Education (Mudaliar) 
Commission (1953), attempts have been made to introduce more active 
and less bookish methods into the secondary school. In consequence, 
the tendency at the training college (or university department of 
education) has been to cut down the formal syllabus, to introduce a 
richer, informal academic and social life and studies more closely and 
practically geared to school tasks.’ Not all teacher-educators have 
agreed with this ‘unintellectual’ approach, and many universities 
retain large syllabi. Historical and philosophical studies have de- 
clined, psychological studies hold their ground, but the social and 
sociological dimensions of education tend to be ignored. 

There has been desire to bring the training institution and its 
methods closer to the school and those of the school itself closer to 
the findings of educational research. This object is promoted through 
the departments of extension service attached to fifty-four of the two 
hundred training colleges. The techniques and theories disseminated 
by extension are, indeed, borrowed, mostly from U.S.A. practice and 
theory. Systematic indigenous research in techniques as well as theory 
is still at an elementary level. Some research facilities are available in 
many training colleges and university departments. Problems of 
leisure and the combination of teaching and research in a staff, ensur- 
ing adequate calibre and thorough grounding in educational studies for 
research workers, are engaging attention. 

The problems of teacher education in India range over the whole 
spectrum, from the grossly material and quantitative to those of ab- 
stract principle. Over the next five years, some 400,000 primary 
teachers have to be found, a large number of them women, rural if 
possible. For this are envisaged such unconventional measures as con- 
densed courses of school subjects and pedagogy for middle-aged 
women, training of school mothers with little formal schooling to 


1 The author would like to take this opportunity to pay a tribute to the late 
Prof. A. N. Basu (died 26th December, 1961), who as principal at the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi (1949-57), and secretary of the Secondary Education 
Commission, took a leading part in evolving a richer programme of secondary 
teacher education and whose students and colleagues have, indeed, spread his 
influence over a wide field. 
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assist in looking after girls in co-educational schools staffed by men. 
At present an influential committee is examining measures to secure 
qualified science teachers for the nation’s 20,000 secondary schools 
in a situation where the vast expansion of technical and techno- 
logical education on the one hand, and of commercial employment 
on the other, leave few for the schools. Preparing teachers of tech- 
nical, agricultural, and artistic subjects for diversifying secondary 
education, or for new core subjects, e.g. general science and social 
studies, has not so far proved easy and is being taken in hand by the 
regional training colleges which the newly formed National Council 
for Educational Research and Training (1961) is starting. 

The Council itself represents a new trend in quality and organization. 
It parallels similar councils in the fields of medical, agricultural, and 
scientific and industrial research. It will, in general, assist and co- 
ordinate educational research and run its own large National Institute 
of Education, which, incorporating within itself many former Ministry 
of Education agencies, will comprise divisions of foundations, cur- 
riculum, audio-visual education, basic education, educational and 
vocational guidance, adult and fundamental education, and a large 
directorate of extension programmes besides the regional training 
colleges or other institutions. The development of this professional 
training and higher teaching and research activity, often outside the 
purview of universities, may itself represent a situation with important 
implications and consequences for the system of learning, higher educa- 
tion, and professional education. It will impinge on areas such as the 
balance between research and teaching, between pure and applied 
studies of education, academic and administrative approaches to educa- 
tional organization, the relative roles of universities, the state and 
other organizations, the general competence, professional and academic 
standing and cohesiveness of the profession, and the response that the 
educational system will be capable of making to the new knowledge 
being accumulated at such momentous pace in the universities, 
academies, and laboratories of the world. 

S. SHUKLA. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


The Education of Teachers in the Republic of South 
Africa and the High Commission Territories 


THE Republic in 1960 had 16 million inhabitants. They comprised 
1x million Africans, 3 million Whites, 14 million Coloured people, 
and ¥, million Asiatics. In the same year the percentages of the popu- 
lation attending primary and high schools were: African, 14-41; 
Whites, 21-0; Coloured, 18-2; Asiatic, 25-8.2 (Compulsory education 
for White, and to a very limited extent for Coloured pupils.) 

The organization and features of teacher-training in the Republic of 
South Africa depend very much upon which race group is concerned. 
Accordingly, in this article the subject will be considered under four 
main headings; first the education and training of White teachers, 
secondly of Coloured and Indian teachers, thirdly of African teachers, 
and finally of African teachers in the South African High Commission 
Territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. 


The Training of White Teachers 

The responsibilty for training and educating teachers is shared by 
the nine South African universities, five technical colleges, the School 
of Home Economics, the Barkly House Training College for nursery 
teachers, and fifteen training colleges run by the four provincial educa- 
tion departments. The latter supply about three-quarters of the total 
number of entrants into teaching. In 1958, of the 3,005 students who 
qualified as teachers, 2,124 came from the provincial training colleges, 
437 from the technical colleges, and 444 from the universities, 

The degree of state control varies among the different kinds of in- 
stitutions. The universities, though they receive subsidies from the 
central government, are autonomous. Authority over the training work 
of the technical colleges, the School of Home Economics, and Barkly 
House College is vested in the State Department of Education, Arts and 
Science. The department controls the courses, curricula, syllabuses, 
examinations (all external), certification, admission requirements, 


! Figures for African education supplied by the Bantu Education Department. 

? Figures based on 1959 and 1960 Annual Reports of the four provincial educa- 
tion departments, for White, Coloured, and Asiatic pupils. (Cape Province, Natal, 
O.F.S., Transvaal.) 
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finances and staff appointments. The provincial teacher-training col- 
leges operate under the jurisdiction of their provincial education de- 
partments, which in turn operate under the jurisdiction of the execu- 
tive committees of the provincial councils, which are political bodies. 
Departmental control proceeds, on the whole, bureaucratically, assisted 
by advisory committees and inspection. The more and the larger the 
colleges, the more the official tendency towards uniformity becomes 
apparent, as in the Transvaal. About seven out of every eight White 
teachers in South Africa were trained in institutions under direct 
state or provincial governmental control. Generally, nevertheless, 
teacher-training is not unified. The universities and the provinces 
among themselyes differ in many ways; in calendars, courses, curricula, 
syllabuses, admission requirements, finances, staffing, and in certifica- 


tion. 


The Training of Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 

Elementary (primary) teachers are trained mainly in the provincial 
training colleges, though some universities such as Cape Town, Pretoria, 
and Potchefstroom undertake a modicum of such training. The 
secondary teachers are trained in the universities, except that in the 
Transvaal such training is done not only in the universities of Potchef- 
stroom and Pretoria, but in the provincial colleges of education in 
collaboration, at the academic level, with one or other of the three 
Transvaal universities and the University of South Africa. 

A new class of teacher is being trained in some of the universities 
and training colleges in subjects for which there is a shortage of 
teachers in the high schools, e.g, social studies, science, mathematics, 
physical culture, woodwork, domestic science, singing. A Junior 
Secondary Certificate is granted after three years, which qualifies 
teachers to take classes up to the Standard VIII level. 

The students come from the provincial secondary schools, technical 
high schools and private secondary schools. As a rule, a secondary 
school-leaving certificate is the minimum requirement for admission to 
a primary school course, and a matriculation certificate (including a 
third language or mathematics) for admission to a secondary school 
course. Recruits as a rule have had twelve years’ schooling. 

Students in provincial training colleges usually pay only nominal fees, 
if any; in return they enter into contract to teach for a period of from 
two to four years, or more, after training, depending on the degree of 
obligation. Students following university and technical college courses 
may, in some provinces, receive provincial grants (and loans), and 
must teach for one year in return for each annual grant. Breach of 
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contract, in some provinces, involves not only full repayment of grants, 
etc., but the payment of a fine. 

Newly qualified (or prospective) teachers obtain their first appoint- 
ment by applying for vacancies advertised in the Provincial Gazettes, 
or by registering for employment at an education authority (especially 
in Natal). 


Courses and Curricula—Primary School Training 

First there are post-graduate diploma courses (one year) offered by 
two universities, Second there are three-year diploma courses. These 
may consist of one year of academic training and two years of pro- 
fessional training—usually in a university; or of two years’ basic 
training and one year of specialized training in certain fields or sub- 
jects, in the provincial training colleges. Finally there are two-year pro- 
fessional courses run by all the provincial training colleges. Two 
Transvaal colleges of education run a 24-year evening-class course to 
equate with the two-year full-time course; students with a previous 
year's academic training are granted the three-year diploma. 

The professional requirements in the various courses referred to 
above are not directly comparable, but there is a broad similarity. All 
include the usual professional subjects, the methods of teaching, the 
two official languages (teachers in state schools, as a rule, are not 
eligible for permanent appointment unless they have a ‘bilingual’ 
certificate), and practice teaching. The length of the latter varies from 
twenty-five to sixty days per annum. 


High School Teacher Training 


University education diplomas may be taken after the completion 
of a three-year degree course (or part of a degree course: junior 
secondary diploma). The five Transvaal colleges of education run four- 
year combined degree and teachers’ courses in conjunction with the 
universities, The degrees must meet various school subject require- 
ments. Two Transvaal colleges of education run an eighteen-months’ 
evening-class course for graduates, equating with the full-time one- 
year post-graduate course. Cape Town University offers a two-year 
post-graduate course comprising an honours degree, the B.Ed. degree, 
and secondary teacher’s diploma. The University of South Africa offers 
a one-year University Education Diploma course, the admission require- 
ment being an approved degree, together with a teacher's diploma. 

All the institutions offer courses in ‘fundamentals’: in the history, 
philosophy, and psychology of education, and in the sociological bases. 
In addition to the method of the secondary school subjects, most in- 
stitutions offer courses in general method and some in primary school 
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method. Language work and speech training are included in most 
institutions, and the attainment of a bilingual certificate is stressed. 
Optional courses as a rule are also offered, and religious instruction, 
hygiene, and blackboard work. 

The length of practice teaching varies from about twenty to sixty 
days p.a. Many institutions place groups of students at schools for two 
to three weeks at a time, periodically, and the lecturers visit them regu- 
larly; as a rule, towards the end of their training, students are put in 
continuous charge of a class for a week or more. Some institutions 
place their students at schools for two days each week, except during 
the period of continuous teaching practice. 

The technical colleges run training courses for teachers of com- 
mercial and technical subjects (including workshop), domestic science 
(home economics), and art. Full-time courses are offered, and in some 
cases part-time or private-study courses. The basic full-time courses 
extend over three years (post-matriculation). Generally, in the first two 
years there is emphasis on subject-matter, languages (Afrikaans and 
English), hygiene, physical education, singing, religious instruction, and 
some speech and drama, as well as the history of education. The 
emphasis in the third year is on professional subjects and the teaching 
of the two major subjects. Some teaching practice is done in the 
second year, but in the final year this rises from fifteen to fifty days or 
more, in local schools, and in schools within the colleges. Teaching 
practice is supervised by the lecturers. A judicious balance is attempted 
between the practical, the methodological, and the basic work. 


Lecturing Staff 

Posts are advertised and filled in the manner customary in most uni- 
versities, colleges, and education departments. Teaching experience is 
required, together with a professional diploma and, usually, a university 
degree (or degrees), though this requirement may be relaxed for some 
technical subjects such as shorthand, and for primary school training. 
In a recent survey, of 576 lecturers who co-operated (out of 769), 100 
had a doctor's degree, 140 a master’s degree, and 173 a bachelor’s 
degree, while 163, including 100 in teacher training colleges, were not 
graduates; some lecturers had no teacher's diploma. 

Generally there are sufficient senior lecturers for the periodical run- 
ning of teacher’s refresher courses; there are, however, no provisions 
requiring practising teachers to undertake further in-service training. 
Refresher courses are offered from time to time by universities and 
colleges, sometimes in collaboration with one another and the educa- 
tion authorities. Such courses are generally well supported. To some 
extent lecturers write textbooks (in their personal capacity), or share 
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in research (universities), in secondary school examining and teachers’ 
association work. 


Training for Special Groups 

Training courses for teachers of mentally handicapped children are 
offered at four colleges and four universities, so that each province is 
provided for; in all except two of the courses the admission require- 
ment is a teacher's diploma. Two universities offer degree courses in 
logopaedics, and two in remedial education; one offers courses at 
diploma level for teachers of problem children, and teachers of children 
handicapped in speech and hearing. 

Teachers are trained for pre-school education at the Pretoria Uni- 
versity, the Witwatersrand Technical College, and the Barkly House 
Training College, Cape Town. The courses vary from one to four years, 
depending on the possession of an ordinary teacher's diploma. 

There is no training for literacy campaigns (unnecessary in White 
education), nor for training teachers for rural schools or for adult 
education. 


Current Trends 

The range of compulsory schooling is from about the age of 6 to 
16, or Standard VIII. The general raising of the leaving age in recent 
years has led to a marked increase in secondary school enrolments 
up to matriculation level, and to organizational and accentuated 
secondary school staffing problems. In 1958 in South African White 
high schools 31-9 per cent of all teachers had not received any uni- 
versity or equivalent training in the subjects they were teaching.’ 
South Africa suffers from a serious shortage of technically qualified 
subject teachers, in both languages and in most of the important sub- 
jects, especially in science and mathematics. The shortage is worse in 
the English-medium schools, many of which could not operate without 
the substantial help of the Afrikaans-speaking teachers on their staffs. 
There is a need in secondary schools, including technical high schools, 
for the periodic in-service training of teachers in science and techno- 
logy in order to inform them adequately about modern developments 
and procedures. 


The Training of Coloured and Indian (Asiatic) Teachers 
About one and a half million Coloured people and half a million 
Indians live in the Republic. Of the Coloured people 88 per cent are in 
Cape Province, and of the Indians 83 per cent are in Natal. These 
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teachers are consequently largely trained and employed in these 
provinces. 


Teacher Training Agencies 

Teachers for Coloured schools are trained in universities, training 
colleges, and training schools. From 1961 Coloured students could no 
longer be trained at the University of Cape Town without a special 
permit. From then onwards they could attend the newly established 
University College of the Western Cape, a short distance from Cape 
Town, After April 1962 this college came under the jurisdiction of the 
state Department of Coloured Affairs, which now controls staff appoint- 
ments with the advice of the Senate and Council of the University Col- 
lege. The University of South Africa examines and generally controls 
academic standards; the courses of study are framed in collaboration 
with the University of South Africa and the provincial education de- 
partments. Finance is the responsibility of the Department of Coloured 
Affairs. There are two provincial training colleges and eight provincial 
training schools in the Cape Province, one provincial training college 
in the Transvaal, one provincial training school in Natal, and in the 
Orange Free State there is one Coloured high school with a small train- 
ing section. The total number of students in 1959/60 was approxi- 
mately 1,650. Throughout South Africa the education and training of 
Coloured teachers is a function of the state Department of Coloured 
Affairs and/or of the provincial education departments, subject to 
control by the executive committees of their provincial councils. 

In Natal there are three agencies for training teachers for Indian 
schools. These are the University of Natal, the University College for 
Indians, and the Natal Education Department through the Springfield 
Training College. The University of Natal is an autonomous institu- 
tion providing a one-year post-graduate course for secondary school 
teachers, It must be assumed that in time Indians wishing to take this 
course will be restricted to the University College for Indians estab- 
ished in 1961. There is one provincial training institution for Indian 
teachers in the Transvaal. As far as co-ordination is concerned, each 
teacher-training authority follows its own path and there is little con- 
tact between the authorities concerned. 

Admission requirements vary according to the institution and the 
course to be followed. The non-White students at Cape Town and 
Natal universities are following post-graduate courses or courses for 
higher primary school teachers. The admission requirement for the 
latter is a high school leaving certificate. A one-year non-graduate 
course is also offered for students who have completed two years of an 
approved three-year degree course. The University Colleges of the 
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Western Cape and of Natal offer the University Education Diploma 
and the non-graduate diploma courses for secondary and junior secon- 
dary teachers respectively. Both university colleges may shortly offer 
primary school training courses as well. 

The combined output of Coloured and Indian teachers from the two 
universities and the two university colleges is relatively small. In 
1960 in the Cape Province less than per cent of the Coloured teachers 
were graduates compared with 23 per cent of the White teachers. Over 
66 per cent of the Coloured student teachers in the provincial training 
institutions in 1959/60 had begun their training at junior certificate 
level (i.e. two years below the matriculation or senior certificate level) 
and were following a two years’ training course. The comparable 
figure for Indian student teachers was 40 per cent, Among the women 
trainees in the provincial training institutions in 1959/60, only 10 per 
cent of the Coloured and 23 per cent of the Indian were matriculated. 
In all provinces the dearth of women trainees is serious. As the flow of 
recruits improves, the provincial education departments do all they 
can to lift the general level of training. Thus, 1962 was the last year 
in which Natal admitted students to the two-year post junior certificate 
training course (previously for women only) and in that year also the 
Cape ceased to admit men to the same course. Furthermore, some of 
the matriculated teachers who are qualified to teach in the primary 
school enrol as external students of the University of South Africa. In 
time some graduate and become secondary school teachers. 

The post-graduate courses for high school teachers include profes- 
sional studies, special method, the use of the two official languages as 
media of instruction, one at least on the higher level, and the content 
and method of teaching certain subjects, such as religious education 
(for Coloured students), hygiene, and, usually, a skill. There is also a 
period of teaching practice. The university course for teachers of 
junior high school classes is similar. In the provincial training colleges 
and schools post-matriculation students follow two- or three-year 
diploma courses, while post-junior-certificate students follow two-year 
certificate courses. The curricula vary appreciably, They include some 
treatment of the theoretical, psychological, and historical bases of 
education and its administration, all with special reference to the 
primary school. As the primary teacher is usually responsible for well- 
nigh all subjects in his or her class, the training involves the content 
and method of all subjects taught in primary schools. Much time and 
attention have therefore to be devoted to content work in school sub- 
jects and to the skills, which tend to feature heavily on the training 
time-tables. This is especially evident in the certificate courses. Asa rule 
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teaching practice is stressed, with procedures varying according to 
local conditions. 

In the Cape a third-year Higher Primary course is available for 
selected, experienced teachers who wish to specialize in one of the 
following: art teaching, infant school work, manual training, music, 
or physical education. In Natal a third-year course leads to a senior 
diploma. This comprises first-year university courses in English, 
history or geography, education or psychology, Afrikaans or mathe- 
matics, botany or zoology, or physics and chemistry, or housecraft, 
or infant teaching, or art and craft or music, and the methods of 
teaching in the lower classes of the secondary school. 

With regard to fees and financial aid, in the university faculties of 
education, non-White students pay the same fees as White students. 
Where students follow courses not offered in the provincial training 
colleges and training schools, the provinces provide substantial grants 
and loans, provided the recipients teach thereafter in provincial schools 
for periods up to about four years. The fees in university colleges 
are about half those in universities; grants and loans are likewise 
available, many sponsored by independent organizations. The cost of 
training, apart from possible loss of earnings during the training period, 
is therefore generally more nominal than real. In provincial training 
colleges and schools, by virtue of the contract trainees enter into to 
teach for a period, no tutorial fees are levied. Residence fees are kept 
low, and loans are available for books and transport, repayable, usually 
without interest, by means of subsequent salary deductions. 

The staff in universities and university colleges are almost ex- 
clusively White. They are academically and professionally well quali- 
fied and generally have had extensive experience. In addition to train- 
ing teachers, some members of staff undertake research and periodic- 
ally run refresher courses. In the provincial training colleges and 
schools the staff is similarly predominantly White. The general policy 
is to staff the training institutions gradually and increasingly with 
appropriately qualified non-White personnel. Vacant posts are regu- 
larly advertised, but often it is difficult to obtain suitable staff. The 
level of academic qualification varies widely, but there is a growing 
core of well-qualified people. 

The provincial training institutions are regularly inspected, and the 
oral and practical teaching examinations in most cases receive the 
direct attention of the (White) inspectorate. 

Nowhere are practising teachers required to return for in-service 
training. In the universities and university colleges futher degrees can 
be obtaned by part-time as well as by full-time study. Therefore, 
in-service teachers are able to raise their level of qualification, either 
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by means of local university or university college facilities, or by the 
correspondence facilities provided by the University of South Africa. 
In the provincial training institutions in Natal, classes for unqualified 
teaching personnel are held on Saturday mornings. In the Transvaal 
the teachers’ lower diploma and the teachers’ diploma can be obtained 
by in-service teachers, by means of part-time attendance at lectures. 
In the Cape, through the inspectorate, vacation courses are offered in 
various subjects. 

At present there is no specific training of Coloured or Indian teachers 
for the handicapped, deviate, or maladjusted children. The M. L. Sultan 
Technical College for Indians in Natal is seeking to improve schools 
and adult education, and some Hindu and Muslim vernacular schools 
are training their own teachers, operating entirely by public support. 
A voluntary organization conducts mass literacy classes for Indian 
women, 

Current changes in teacher-training are in the direction of raising the 
academic standard of teachers, and of making the emphasis in training 
more child-orientated and less authoritarian. Until comparatively 
recently, few Indian girls entered the high school, and very few pro- 
ceeded beyond the Junior Certificate stage. The same is still largely true 
of Coloured girls because of large families, economic need, and the 
social background, Until compulsory Indian and Coloured education 
becomes country-wide, the rise of their general level of education and 
of their teacher-training can be only gradual. There is no compulsory 
education for Indians in Natal and the Transvaal, nor is there any 
prospect of its introduction, In the Cape Province the school boards 
may request the introduction of compulsory education for Coloured 
children if accommodation is available. To date this has been applied 
only in a few, mainly rural, districts, 

On rst April, 1962, the University College of the Western Cape, and 
the Coloured branch of the Cape Technical College were transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the State Department of Education, Arts and 
Science to that of the Department of Coloured Affairs. A similar 
transfer has been mooted in the case of the University College for 
Indians when a Department of Indian Affairs is created, 

A further probable change is the transfer of Coloured education 
throughout South Africa from the provincial education departments 
to the State Department of Coloured Affairs, as has already been done 
in Bantu education. A similar transfer is probable in the case of 
Indian education. If and when these changes occur, teacher-training 
for all non-White education will become fully centralized and increas- 
ingly uniform, as will the totality of non-White education. 
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Education and Training of African Teachers 


Although the lowest percentage of school-going population is that 
of the Africans, their numbers have been steadily increasing: 8-9 per 
cent in 1950, 10-6 per cent in 1955, 14-1 per cent in 1960, and 14-6 per 
cent in 1961. In 1950 there were 747,026 African children at school; 
by 1961 this had risen to 1,608,028, an increase in eleven years of 
115-1 per cent. During the same period (1950-61) the number of 
African teachers in service rose from 18,530 to 27,888, an increase of 
50-5 per cent. The disparity between the rates of increase of pupils and 
teachers could ordinarily be expressed in terms of a changing ‘ pupil- 
teacher’ ratio. This, in normal circumstances, would provide a rough 
criterion for changes in the average teaching load. On this basis the 
ratio was 40-3 in 1940; 45-8 in 1954; 54-7 in 1960; and 57-7 in 1961. 
In 1959-60 the comparable ratios for the other population groups 
were: White, 24-2; Coloured, 30-1; Asiatic, 31-2 (calculated in each 
case on the basis of the respective numbers of pupils and teachers). 

At first glance these figures seem to show that African education is 
being progressively handicapped by a steadily increasing, adverse pupil- 
teacher ratio, Simple, or straightforward comparisons are, however, 
superficial and misleading. With pupil enrolments more than doubling 
themselves in the last decade, the rapidly increasing demand for 
accommodation outstripped its provision, never good or adequate at 
any time. By the late fifties the ‘ double-session’ device was increas- 
ingly resorted to, in order to try not to turn pupils away because of 
lack of room. The double sessions were limited very largely to the 
two lowest classes (sub-standards A and B), but not infrequently 
Standards I and II were included. In 1960 the sub-standards comprised 
43-8 per cent of the total school population, and Standards I and II a 
further 28-1 per cent, together 71-9 per cent. (In other words, Standards 
III to X comprised 29-1 per cent of the school population.) The ex- 
tensive use of double sessions in the lowest classes, where usually the 
school day is comparatively short, had another advantage. The early 
and late morning sessions were generally limited to some three and a 
half hours, overlapping with each other in the mid-morning for about 
an hour to enable the combined groups to participate jointly in suitable 
group activities. One teacher could in this way be made responsible 
for two more or less successive groups, with her total teaching time 
amounting to rather less than six hours daily (for a five-day week). 

The apparent increase of the pupil-teacher ratio from 45-8 in 1955 
to 54-7 in 1960 (57-7 in 1961) is partly the result of the introduction 
of double sessions after 1955. If every teacher of the sub-standards 
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is equated with two successive class-groups, for which many are re- 
sponsible, the ratio for the total school population falls to 42-7. In 
practice, the Bantu Education Department operates nominally on the 
basis of forty pupils per teacher for senior classes, and more for junior 
classes. 

Ordinarily, rising pupil enrolments suggest that more teachers must 
be trained. This has not been clearly evident in Bantu teacher-training. 
Notwithstanding rising pupil enrolments, there was a steady drop in 
the number of teacher-trainees from 5,899 in 1955 to 5,378 in 1957, a 
rise to 6,359 in 1958, and a more pronounced drop to 5,656 in 1959 and 
4,292 in 1960. 


The Supply of African Teachers (State-Aided Schools) 


There are three categories of pupils, and of teachers: the lower 
primary school, the higher primary school, and the secondary school. 
These types of schools are responsible respectively for 70 per cent, 
25 per cent, and 5 per cent of the school population (1960). 

The output of qualified teachers at the end of 1961 was equivalent 
to 5 per cent of the teaching establishment. An analysis of the statis- 
tics in the 1959-60 Annual Reports of the four provincial education 
departments showed that the output of teacher-trainees was equivalent 
to from 9 to rr per cent of their total teaching establishments, and 
for all the average was 10 per cent. The number of African trainees, 
bearing in mind as well the rather high fail rate, and considered from 
various aspects, was considerably lower than would appear necessary 
or desirable. 

African education, in the formal sense, was begun by the various 
missionary societies, largely if not entirely unaided. In course of time 
many of the missionary schools received state or provincial subsidies; 
by 1925 state and provincial control over mission schools and teacher- 
training had become manifest. From 1946 the financial control was 
vested in the State Department of Education, Arts and Science. In 
1953 the Bantu Education Act was passed, following on the report of 
the Eiselen Commission of 1951. In terms of this Act, from rst January, 
1954, the Union Government became directly responsible for Bantu 
(African) education. In October 1958 the Department of Bantu Educa- 
tion became a recognized government department, under a minister 
as the political, and a Secretary as the administrative-cum-professional 
head. Most of the former mission schools became community schools, 
under the school committees and school boards organized by the Bantu 
Education Department, its regional directors, inspectors of schools, and 
Organizers of subjects. Uniform syllabuses Operate in the lower and 
higher primary schools, the secondary schools, and institutions for 
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teacher-training. Whereas primary school pupils used to be taught in 
the medium of English or Afrikaans, the mother-tongue is now required 
as medium, and English and Afrikaans are taught as subjects. 

African teacher-training has become a state function. Some teachers 
are still trained by Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist estab- 
lishments—without state subsidy—for service in their denominational 
schools, but their number is negligible. 

Three university colleges train secondary school teachers: Uni- 
versity College of Fort Hare, in the Eastern Cape; University College 
of the North, in the Northern Transvaal; University College of Zulu- 
land, Northern Natal. These are linked with the University of South 
Africa, which, broadly, has jurisdiction over their academic curricula, 
courses, and standards. A central advisory council consisting of the 
deans of the education faculties and representatives of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Department advises the senates and councils of the university 
colleges. Throughout, the same regulations regarding admission, fees, 
courses, and certification apply. 

The Department of Bantu Education controls the teacher-training 
for state-aided primary schools, its six regional directors having 
delegated authority for their respective regions. The teachers are 
trained in 42 teacher-training schools, of which 16 train for the Lower 
Primary Certificate, 4 for the Higher Primary Certificate, and 22 train 
for both certificates, 

The teacher-training system operating in the 42 training schools is 
unified through the examinations board of the Bantu Education De- 
partment, consisting of officials, teachers, and representatives of the 
three university colleges. The Churches control their own systems. 


Recruitment and Admission Requirements 


Only women may be trained in the Lower Primary Teachers’ Course. 
They must have passed Standard VI (Form I) in a secondary school, and 
have been approved by an advisory board and the principal of the 
state training school. Applicants have usually had nine years of 
schooling. The Higher Primary Teachers’ Course is open to men and 
women who have passed Standard VIII (Form III) in a secondary school 
and have been approved as above. The applicants have thus usually 
had eleven years of schooling. The Secondary Teachers’ Diploma 
course prepares candidates for work in the first three years of second- 
ary schools. It is open to men and women who have passed Standard 
X (Form V) in a senior secondary school and have been approved. The 
applicants have usually had thirteen years of schooling. Finally, there 
is the University Education Diploma course, which is open to approved 
graduates. 
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Courses and Curricula 

The details given in this section refer to the existing courses and 
syllabuses. Revised courses, about to be published, will operate from 
1963. In the introduction to the 1946 edition of the syllabus for the 
Lower Primary Teachers’ Course the following is stated. “ Because of 
the limited academic and general background of the entrants to 
teachers’ courses, each course shall aim at equipping the students 
only for the work they will do in the type of school for which they are 
being trained, . . . the aim shall be to train class teachers only. Special- 
ist teachers for subjects such as domestic science, carpentry and art 
shall be trained at selected teacher-training schools. The entrance for 
such specialist courses shall be . . . an ordinary teachers’ certificate.” 
As the students are trained to teach up to Standard II only, training 
is limited to female students, who must be fifteen years of age for 
admission and who must have a Standard VI continuation certificate 
obtained in a recognized external examination. The course extends 
over three years, the first year being the same as the first year of the 
normal secondary school course. In the second and third years, three 
subject groups are studied. The first group includes the principles of 
education, child study, and general methods of lower primary school 
teaching, school organization, and teaching practice. The second 
group comprises three languages (Afrikaans, English, and Vernacular) * 
and arithmetic. The third group consists of content subjects. These 
include all the subjects in the Lower Primary School Course, as well as 
religious instruction, health and physical education, environment 
study, music, gardening, needlework, art and crafts, blackboard work, 
and the use of teaching aids. 

Examinations for the first and second years are internal, with 
external control by the circuit inspector. As a rule the medium of 
instruction is the particular vernacular, but half the subjects in the 
first group are taught as far as possible through the medium of Afri- 
kaans and the other half through the medium of English, except in 
teaching practice when lessons are given in the vernacular. At least 
fifty hours’ practical teaching per year must be done by each student 
under the control of the training school staff, and a further fifty hours 
is done in primary schools in the locality of the student’s home during 
training school holidays. 

The course for Higher Primary teachers covers the full range of 
primary school work up to Standard VI. In the schools under the pro- 
* Extent to which the various langua i i 
of instruction in the schools, as a ae a a 
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vincial education departments (White, Coloured, Asiatic) the primary 
range extends to Standard V. In the Bantu schools there are two 
Standard VI years, one at the end of the primary school course, and 
one at the beginning of the secondary school course. For these students 
the entrance qualification is a pass in the Bantu Junior Certificate 
Examination, or equivalent (i.e. Standard VIII pass). The professional 
training extends over two years, except that students holding the 
Lower Primary Teachers’ Certificate and the Junior Certificate may do 
the course in one year. The subjects studied are essentially the same 
as those in the Lower Primary Course; so too are teaching practice re- 
quirements and regulations regarding the medium of instruction. 

Special one-year courses for teachers in the junior secondary school 
responsible for woodwork, or homecraft or arts and crafts, are offered 
at a few training schools. In addition to the particular skills the 
entrants must hold the Higher Primary Teachers’ Certificate. The 
courses comprise further training in the method and organization of 
the subject, related theory, a strong practical bias, and teaching prac- 
tice. The medium of instruction is the vernacular, and special attention 
is given to terminology in both official languages and the vernacular. 
Examining is internal under the supervision of the regional director, 
with moderation arranged by him, and in consultation with the Bantu 
Education Department. 


Teacher-Training Courses in the Bantu University Colleges 

Prior to 1960 the Department of Bantu Education had prescribed 
syllabuses for the Bantu Teachers’ Diploma, for teachers for the first 
three years of the secondary school. The academic work was con- 
trolled by the University of South Africa, and the professional training 
was undertaken by some of the training schools, under the Bantu 
Education Department. 

In accordance with government policy two Bantu university col- 
leges were established in January 1960, one in Zululand (for the Zulu- 
speaking groups) and one in the Northern Transvaal (University Col- 
lege of the North, for the Sotho-speaking groups); and at the same time 
the maintenance, management, and control of the University College 
of Fort Hare (Eastern Cape Province) was assigned to the Minister of 
Bantu Education (for the Xhosa-speaking group). Fort Hare had been 
opened as a university college in 1916,° as the culmination of mis- 
sionary endeavour in the field of Bantu education by the United Free 
Church of Scotland. It was later, in 1923, incorporated as an institu- 
tion for higher education. In 1951 it was affiliated to the University of 
Rhodes. It catered for Coloured, Indian, Sotho, Xhosa, and Zulu-speak- 
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ing students. Government policy now is to have separate university 
colleges for the different ethnic groups. In order to ensure that the 
standard of university training equates with that required for the 
Whites, the University of South Africa acts as examiner in all courses 
for which the University provides syllabuses. The students are there- 
fore regarded as external students of the University of South Africa 
(sited in Pretoria), 

In the field of teacher-training, representatives of the three university 
colleges are at present drawing up common courses for submission to 
their senates and councils. The existing courses will therefore be 
superseded, but as a guide the most comprehensive organization of 
courses, that of Fort Hare, is briefly indicated. 

The faculty of education grants the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and 
Doctor of Education; also the University Education Diploma (Graduate 
and non-Graduate), and the South African Teachers’ Diploma (Junior 
Secondary). 

To enter the course for the University Education. Diploma, candi- 
dates must hold an approved degree or some corresponding qualifica- 
tion and meet certain requirements concerning certification as a 
teacher or have approved teaching experience. The main subjects for 
examination are philosophy, history, method and administration of 
education; the method of two principal teaching subjects, and prac- 
tical teaching. The subsidiary subjects are blackboard work, school 
hygiene, school librarianship, religious instruction, and construction 
of teaching aids. There is also a University Education Diploma for 
non-graduates, For this, candidates follow the same course as above, 
provided they have completed two years of study towards a Bachelor’s 
degree, The South African Teacher’s Diploma (Junior Secondary) quali- 
fies candidates for work in the first three years of secondary school. 
The entrance qualification is the senior certificate or its equivalent. The 
subjects taken include the theoretical study of education, the methods 
of teaching and content of a modern language and four approved 
school subjects, blackboard work, and construction of teaching aids. 
Because of the shortage of teachers of mathematics and science, few 
matriculants offer these subjects, Therefore from 1962 courses are to 
be offered in mathematics, chemistry and physics as preliminary 
courses for the B.Sc. degree, or as a qualification for the two-year 
Secondary Teachers’ Diploma course, or for teachers improving their 
qualifications in a one-year course, The qualification of Bachelor of 
Education is awarded after the successful completion of a one-year 
course following the diploma for graduates. Candidates are examined 
in the philosophy of education, general and special empirical education, 
history of education, method and administration. For the Master of 
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Education, entrants must hold the B.Ed. degree, or equivalent status, 
and present a dissertation. The degree of Doctor of Education is 
awarded on the basis of a thesis, and candidates must be Masters of 
Education of not less than four years’ standing. 

Lecturers in the training schools are required to have a degree, a 
diploma and successful teaching experience. In the university col- 
leges advanced academic qualifications in addition are required. These 
positions are being increasingly filled by Africans. 

Special schools for the blind and deaf are being established, and 
African teachers with primary school experience may be given in- 
service training at such schools. The university colleges offer courses 
for teachers of agriculture in secondary schools. Technical instructors 
usually have no professional qualifications. There are no courses for 
training teachers for sub-normal children or for adult education. 


Current Changes 

A major change during the past five years has been the introduction of 
the home language as the medium of instruction for the eight years of 
primary education. The two official languages (Afrikaans and English) 
are taught from the first year as subjects in the primary course, This 
policy has been criticized, and consideration is being given to a re- 
vision of the structure of the primary school to allow more time for 
the teaching of the two official languages. The courses for primary 
school teachers have been revised to make similar provision. 

There is at present no likelihood of African education becoming 
compulsory and free. Expense is a key issue. In 1953-54 £9 4s. 4d. 
was spent on the education of each pupil; by 1959-60 this cost had 
dropped to £8 12s. 6d., presumably due in part to the increased use of 
double sessions, and the associated economies in staffing and teacher 
training. 

The Training of Teachers in the South African High Commission 

Territories 

Of the three territories, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, 
the first is the most mountainous, the most populous and densely 
populated, and possibly the most progressive, “It is probably ap- 
proaching the goal of universal literacy at a faster rate than any other 
African territory.” ” On the other hand, Bechuanaland, comprising over 
a quarter of a million square miles of arid, savannah country, is 
sparsely populated and is the least progressive, educationally and 
otherwise, of the three territories. Swaziland is a compact country of 
varied topography and rainfall, with much potential in agriculture, 
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forestry, asbestos, coal, and iron. The percentage that the school 
population comprises of the total population varies from under 12 in 
Bechuanaland, to about 15 in Swaziland and 17 in Basutoland. 

The most recent figures show that very few pupils (mainly boys) 
reach the post-primary schools: Swaziland, 3-8 per cent; Basutoland, 
18 per cent; Bechuanaland, 1-7 per cent. Many attend school for only 
one or two years; some boys do not attend at all, because of herding 
duties, On completion of Standard III a pupil is regarded as function- 
ally literate. The primary schools have a high pupil-teacher ratio, in 
particular Basutoland (¢3-9)—where it may be offset by one teacher 
taking double sessions, as is done with African sub-standard classes in 
the South African Republic. Large numbers of the primary lower 
teachers are untrained: Swaziland 34-3 per cent; Basutoland 41-7 per 
cent; Bechuanaland 53-6 per cent. The untrained teachers possess only 
a Standard VI certificate; many are young girls wanting a job for a 
few years before marriage. The issue very largely is not so much lack 
of training facilities as lack of finance. 


Teaching-Training in Relation to the Educational System 


In Basutoland 98 per cent of all schools are owned and managed by 
denominational agencies, and largely by the three main missionary 
societies, the English Church, the Paris Evangelical, and the Roman 
Catholic. Grants-in-aid are paid by the government to cover the 
salaries of teachers in approved grants-in-aid establishments (1957: 827 
aided, 182 unaided). A few schools are controlled by secular com- 
mittees, The Basutoland National Council legislates, and the Educa- 
tion Department regulates all schools. 

There are seven teacher-training centres, and the University College 
of Pius XII (Roma). 

In Bechuanaland the Legislative Council legislates and the Education 
Department appoints teachers and inspects. The tribal authorities 
through school committees control most of the schools, while the 
missions control a few. There is one teacher-training centre, 

In Swaziland most of the schools are run by the missions. There are 
also schools run by the government and by the Swazi Native Auth- 
ority. The Education Department administers the system with assist- 
ance from the government for salaries and equipment. About three- 
quarters of the pupils attend government-aided schools. There are 
three teacher-training centres, including a large new one that came 
into use in 1962 for the primary higher teachers, 

Enrolments in the primary school are much greater in the lower 
than in the higher classes. It is therefore for the lower classes that 
most teachers are needed and for which the training must especially 
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make provision. The output of the training colleges reflects this 
requirement as the following figures show. 


Basutoland | Bechuanaland | Swaziland 
sat (1961) (1961) | (1960) 
Elementary Vernacular — — 3 
Primary Lower 106 — 28 
Primary Higher 37 6 4 
Junior Secondary Teachers’ Diploma I — — 
University Education Diploma I — I 
TOTAL 145 6 36 


The Elementary Vernacular course, which has since been dis- 
continued, consisted of two years’ training for those who had left 
school after Standard VI. The Primary Lower course is a three years’ 
post-Standard VI course, or two years’ post-Standard VII. There are 
seven teacher-training centres in Basutoland, one in Bechuanaland, and 
three in Swaziland. Entrants have usually had eight years’ schooling. 
The Primary Higher course consists of two years after Junior Certifi- 
cate (Standard VIII), This course is provided in four of the seven 
teacher-training centres in Basutoland, the one in Bechuanaland, and 
one of the three in Swaziland. Entrants have usually had eleven years’ 
schooling. The Junior Secondary Teachers’ Diploma course is a two 
years’ course for which the qualification is the secondary school-leaving 
certificate (Standard X) or the matriculation. The University Educa- 
tion Diploma course is a one-year post-graduate course. It is provided 
at the University College of Pius XII in Basutoland or through the 
University of South Africa. Entrants have usually had sixteen years 
of schooling. 

The training colleges in a Territory offering corresponding courses 
follow identical regulations, curricula, syllabuses; have the same 
examinations (High Commission Territories’ Examination Council); 
are inspected by departmental inspectors; and issue identical certi- 
ficates. The University College of Pius XII has been closely linked 
since September 1955 with the University of South Africa, as an ex- 
amining body. Students from the Territories were also trained at the 
University College of Fort Hare, in the Eastern Cape Province, but 
when it came under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Bantu Education, 
in January 1960, students from outside the Union of South Africa (now 


8 Calendar, 1959, Pius XII College (Roma), Basutoland. 
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the Republic) were not permitted to enrol. They can enrol, however, 
in the University of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, as well as in the 
University College of Pius XII in Basutoland. 

A sharp distinction is apparent between the training of primary and 
secondary school teachers. It may be noted, however, that a number 
of primary higher teachers teach in the secondary schools. 

The Association of Principals of Training Colleges of the High 
Commission Territories meets annually together with officials and 
the permanent secretariat of the University College of Pius XII In- 
stitute of Education. Common ground is covered, courses are organ- 
ized, reports and a six-monthly news letter are issued and a Teachers’ 
Guide to Visual Aids, Educational Literature and Current Events is 
published. 

Training Curricula. In the Primary Lower course, academic subject- 
matter is stressed because the entrance requirements are inadequate in 
this respect. The course has four divisions. The first consists of class 
teaching, methods of teaching and school organization, blackboard 
work, and teaching apparatus. The second includes English and the 
vernacular. In this connexion it should be mentioned that the ver- 
nacular is the medium of instruction up to Standard IV; English is 
introduced as a medium from Standard IV and is the sole medium 
from Standard V. The third division includes arithmetic, hygiene, and 
a further three subjects chosen from among geography, history, science 
and nature study, mathematics, cookery, housewifery, home nursing, 
and first aid. The final division consists of agriculture or needlework, 
music, handiwork or art, physical training, religious instruction, and 
writing. About one-fifth of the time is spent on teaching practice. 

In the Primary Higher courses academic subject-matter is stressed. 
The work follows the outline of the Primiary Lower course, with the 
addition of the principles of education and psychology, a choice be- 
tween an African language and Afrikaans, compulsory music, and 
physical education and games, 

The Junior Secondary Teachers’ Diploma course is a two-year course 
for students who have completed the secondary course and intend to 
teach up to junior certificate level in a secondary school. At the end 
of the first year, students must pass in three teaching subjects at first- 
year degree level. The second year is spent on professional training. 
For the University Education Diploma the University of South Africa 
regulations are followed as in the case of the South African university 
colleges. 

The methods of recruiting training college staffs are different in the 
three Territories. In Basutoland many, if not most, of the lecturers are 
expatriate missionary workers. There are relatively few nationals on 
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the staffs. There are a few graduate lecturers in each college and ex- 
perienced primary higher persons. The education lecturers at the 
University College of Pius XII are selected by the university staff. In 
Bechuanaland the training staff is appointed by the government, while 
in Swaziland the staffs are recruited by mission authorities for one 
centre and by the government for the other, Qualifications are similar 
to those in Basutoland. 

There is little provision for in-service training. In Basutoland newly 
certificated teachers are on approval for a year after finishing their 
training. In Bechuanaland vacation courses are held annually at the 
teacher-training college in Lobatsi. 

So much has to be spent on providing the basic means for primary 
education, within the range of voluntary aided systems of education, 
that little or nothing can be done to provide for special education, in- 
cluding the sub-normal. One of the Basutoland training colleges 
specializes in domestic science. 


Current Changes and Future Prospects 

In 1961, for the first time, Basutoland linked up with the Cambridge 
School Certificate examination system, ordinary level, and in 1962 
Bechuanaland did the same. Swaziland continued with the South 
African matriculation system, but will probably change over to the 
Cambridge G.C.E. examination system by 1963 or 1964. 

The High Commission Territories’ examinations for the Junior 
Certificate and the Primary Higher Teachers’ Certificate examinations 
were introduced in 1961. 

The Junior Certificate curriculum and syllabuses will shortly be 
modified with a view to making them more functional and to enabling 
pupils to prepare for the Cambridge ordinary level examinations, A 
more practical school-leaving course may also be devised to cater for 
the less academic secondary school pupils. Within another two or 
three years the intention is to introduce the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate course. 

It is likely that by 1964 the Junior Certificate standard may be re- 
quired for admission to training courses leading to the Primary (Lower) 
Certificate, The Cambridge Ordinary Level School Certificate standard 
may be required for admission to training courses leading to the 
Primary Higher Certificate. Also by 1964 the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate may be required for admission to training courses leading 
to the Junior Secondary Teachers’ Diploma, and to admission to the 
University College of Pius XII, and to British universities, 

R. E. LiGHTON. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The Education and Training of Teachers in Latin America 


THE education and training of teachers in Latin America faces similar 
problems to those found elsewhere throughout the world, such as the 
percentage of the national budget devoted to education, the lack of 
incentives to recruits to the profession due to low standards of pay 
compared with other occupations, poor promotion prospects, and so 
on, It is a mistake to believe that the figures published by UNESCO 
for 1960-61, trying to show Latin America heading the list for the first 
time of countries with an increased national budget for education, 
means progress. But everywhere the rate of illiteracy is greater to-day 
than ever before because the number of new schools and teachers is 
not keeping pace with population increases and standards of education 
are not being maintained; in fact they are being lowered. In Latin 
America the position is grave, although Argentina, for example, shows 
the way to many European countries in the size of classes. Primary 
education is everywhere in the hands of women teachers; a sure sign 
that salaries are low, the United States being no exception. 


The Place of the Education of Teachers in the National Educational 
System 

In Latin America the education of urban primary and secondary 
teachers, both normal and special, is undertaken by the state and by 
Roman Catholic organizations, while the education of primary rural 
teachers is entirely the responsibility of the state. The religious organ- 
izations do not undertake any work connected with providing either 
schools or teachers for rural areas. In general terms it is the state, 
throughout the whole of Latin America, which controls the founda- 
tion, organization, and working of private normal schools, The 
degree of independence which these private schools enjoy depends 
more upon the strict observance of the pedagogical directives laid down 
by the authorities than by any consideration which the latter may have 
for private religious education. Although governed by the same poli- 
tical constitution, the same educational laws and regulations, and often 
the same inspectorate, educational standards vary considerably from 
the professional qualifications demanded of the teacher to the observ- 
ance of educational methods and practices, There is no homogeneity 
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in school standards in any one country, let alone throughout the Latin 
American continent, 

Generally speaking, the normal rural school course lasts four years, 
except in some countries where there is an addition of an experimental 
course lasting one or two years. The first three years have a common 
basic training, and a student may pass from a normal rural school to 
a similar course in a secondary school without a special examination. 
Thus it is evident that there is a fundamental basic education which 
permeates the whole of the national educational system, and ensures 
continuity for the student, despite geographical movement within the 
country, which facilities and does not retard his vocational studies. 

The final two years of the course are specially concerned with 
teaching methods, include teaching practice, and enable the student 
to acquire responsibility and allow him freedom to show initiative. 

The normal urban school course lasts for six years, the teaching of 
wide-ranging pedagogical theory being in the hands of a variety of 
instructors and comprises all the subjects constituting the funda- 
mentals of education. In some countries greater emphasis is placed 
upon philosophic criteria of education, while in others the emphasis 
is placed on scientific principles, particularly of a political or socio- 
logical nature, on which to base the study of national and Latin 
American problems. The history of education, school administration 
and organization, and trends in contemporary education are studied 
from a world, and not merely from an American, point of view. In 
the Argentine, for example, much attention is given to developments 
in education in Europe, and there is no Latin American country where 
the impact of European thought, particularly in education, is not 
given importance. 

A notably important place is given to both general and special 
education in the normal urban and rural schools. 

Classical nomenclature for educational subjects denote European 
origins, and similarly, their division, sub-division, and further growth. 
Consequently they form an organized whole and are in no way frag- 
mentary or secondary subjects taken at random from the fundamental 
material, as can sometimes be seen in the courses of many departments 
of education in North American universities. The difficulties of trans- 
lating English terms into Spanish can be observed in the almost carica- 
ture-like names of courses at the University of Puerto Rico. 

For obvious reasons, the European educator, especially from one of 
the countries where the educational system has a philosophical orien- 
tation, is better able to understand the trends of Latin American 
education than an educator from North America. 

The training of teachers for secondary schools—both normal and 
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special—is the responsibility of the institutes of education and the 
Faculties of Education, which in some countries are known as the 
Faculties of Philosophy and Letters. In the more progressive countries 
candidates must have undergone cultural and educational training at 
one of these institutes of higher education. The soundness of univer- 
sity teacher training depends basically upon the value attached to 
specialized training by the authorities. Institutes of higher education 
controlled by the state and by Roman Catholic organizations exist, 
particularly in the capitals of the countries, and no distinction is made 
between the degrees or diplomas conferred by the state or religious 
institutions. Countries with secular constitutions do not support the 
Roman Catholic institutes, and in general terms all the universities are 
autonomous, 


The Education and Training of University Teachers 


In Latin America the term university is understood to mean a group 
of professional higher education schools, and never one or two colleges 
or schools. However, while secondary teachers for both normal and 
special schools are trained in the higher institutes for education, there 
is no institution of higher education where an intending university 
teacher may receive pedagogical training in the subject of his choice. 
He does not even attend an intensive general course where he might 
obtain a knowledge of the special problems of the psychology of the 
adolescent and young adult, the study of objective research with which 
to make an adequate evaluation of the result of his course, or a 
knowledge of the methods to employ to ensure that his students make 
the most of his teaching. It is not enough to possess talent, vocation, 
and dedication to the profession of teaching. Training institutions for 
university teachers are likewise non-existent in Europe and the United 
States. 

The training of secondary school teachers is not only undertaken by 
universities; both in Mexico and in Santiago (Chile) there are normal 
higher schools where intensive courses of all kinds are given, with 
Particular reference to the training of teachers for urban normal 
schools, and so contribute to the improvement and development of 
teachers of this grade. 


The Balance between Cultural and Pedagogical Education 

In Latin American countries in the past, in accordance with the 
tendencies of each age, emphasis has sometimes been placed on 
cultural knowledge, at others on pedagogical knowledge. To-day no 
one denies the importance, even necessity, of constructing pedagogical 
training on the basis of a sound general knowledge in which guidance 
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is given on the transcendent problems of life, the world, of man, and 
the ever-increasing demands of national and international life. But 
there is also the corresponding duty of education to raise the standard 
of the individual, the community, and the nation in relation to world 
implications. Both of these important aspects are now given serious 
attention in the training courses. There is the conviction that much 
damage was done in the past by supporting one particular aspect. 

Teaching practice is allocated about fifteen hours weekly towards 
the end of the course, both in the normal urban schools and in the 
higher institutes of education. Countries such as Chile have, over a 
number of decades, followed the system of teacher-guides who 
orientate pupils during teaching practice. Some practical teaching 
problems are thus solved in situ by the ability of the student-teacher 
to discuss them with the teacher-guide and the general education lec- 
turer, If the problems presented are greater and felt by a number of 
student-teachers, then the professor of education is appealed to for 
help. The University of Chile's Institute of Education has three prac- 
tising lycées; an experimental one, “Manuel de Salas”, and an 
ordinary one each for men and women. 

A serious problem in Latin America is the necessity to make all 
education experimental and not to isolate experiment and research in 
special institutions. All institutions should be experimental in the 
methods practised, or all scientific worth is forfeit. 

Some countries in Latin America diagnose the qualities needed to 
teach, but others believe that diagnosis is supremely difficult unless 
the qualities have already been brought out in the student-teacher by 
appropriate education and preparation. The student should be en- 
couraged to recognize in himself the qualities, but without the freedom 
to develop himself nothing can be done. In the normal schools and 
in the higher institutes of education too much control and supervision 
stifles the student's creativeness and inspiration. 

The philosophy of education has a most important role in the more 
advanced Latin American countries as an educational subject which 
stimulates thought on problems and promotes philosophic attitudes. 
The universal human values of education, discussion on the changing 
and unchanging values, aims and objectives and the means to achieve 
an all-round education is the basis of this subject. The objectives 
cannot be changed from day to day, nor haphazardly from one year 
to another. For this reason, an official declaration in the journal, La 
Educacion, the organ of the Pan American Union, in an issue devoted 
to the “Education of Teachers in America”, was widely felt to be 
controversial. The passage, which occurred in the editorial, stated : 
“Education continues to lose its classical characteristics of belief, and 
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is converting itself into a purpose and into actions subject to exam- 
ination. While we can be reasonably certain what education means 
to-day, it would be foolish to pretend that we can know the forms 
and ideals of education which will be felt to be desirable in the 
future.” This statement is open to question for a number of reasons. 
In the first place classical pedagogy was not solely a question of 
‘belief’ in the power of education, but in the educational reality 
which achieved this due to the living influence of that belief. Where 
there is no faith in education, where there is no faith in its values and 
possibilities, the whole enterprise is doomed to failure. In the second 
place, the only term to be set against ‘classical’ is the term ‘ modern’. 
But unless education is to begin afresh in each generation, it must draw 
on the thought and experience of the past. Pestalozzi, Vives, and 
Herbart were outstanding teachers and we cannot neglect what they 
have to tell us. In the third place, matters of principle and value, 
though it would be agreed that they are essential to the teacher, are 
not susceptible of examination, in the sense in which the word is used 
here. Finally, though some parts of educational activity must be 
modified in accordance with changing social needs, the broad philo- 
sophic principles upon which it is founded are not new. 

The second sentence of the editorial questions the existence of all 
educational axiology by means of which education maintains per- 
manent aims and objections. Education does not merely have ‘pur- 
poses’ whose aims are immediate and transitory, but all-embracing 
ones, whose realities are permanent. ‘Purposes’ may change because 
they are circumstantial. 

In countries dominated by materialistic immediate aims, wider 
objectives, quality, human values, and the unchangeable and unre- 
nounceable important aims are lost. And this is a tragedy. It is the 
absence of true education and the substitution for this by simple 
symbols and mechanical drudgery which tame and chain the human 
spirit. In those countries it is believed that life is ever-changing, re- 
newed every day. The truth is that human afflictions to-day are graver 
than they were yesterday. The sentence quoted from the editorial is not 
universally accepted as the essence and the destiny of Latin America. 


The Second and Never-ending Stage in the Training of Teachers 

An ever-increasing importance is attached in Latin America to the 
second, and undefined, stage in the training of teachers. The more 
notable universities are more interested in this never-ceasing work of 
development and improvement in the training of teachers than are the 
Ministries of Education. Though some universities also, instead of 
working in an atmosphere of privacy and eliminating errors and 
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omissions in seclusion, arrange courses to attract students and teachers 
from abroad. The short courses are more like a tourist excursion than 
a serious course of study. This social rather than academic system 
is not, however, prevalent everywhere, for in some countries the 
universities organize courses of real interest, often in direct relation- 
ship to the scientific reputation of the teachers and professors of the 
course. Unfortunately it sometimes happens that too much attention 
is given to favourites in the course, and this is the reason for the lack 
of confidence in the courses. The Ministries of Education in some 
countries give an undue rating to some short courses of very limited 
merit, The Ministers or Ministries often grant a diploma merely on 
the strength of a certificate of attendance, particularly if the course 
deals with basic requirements, whether cultural, scientific, or technical, 
however short and restricted, in order to facilitate the acquisition of 
diplomas or degrees, particularly for primary school teachers. When 
the courses are greater, comprising 200 students or more, it is im- 
possible to say that the student is able to profit from them. 


JULIO LARREA. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


————— O 


The Training of Teachers in Chile 


Tue Constitution of the Republic of Chile establishes, in general terms, 
the responsibilities of the state for education. It recognizes, however, 
the principle of freedom of education. This has allowed the develop- 
ment of a private system of education which must meet certain govern- 
ment requirements but which is not provided by the state. 

The state manages and controls the educational system through the 
Ministry of Education, Among its duties are those of “securing con- 
tinuity in the development of education, by training teachers ” and 
“ watching over the efficiency of the teaching staff ” (Law No, 246.23, 
VII, 1963). In reality, the training of teachers for secondary schools— 
both general and professional—is in the hands of the University of 
Chile, the Technical University, and the private universities recognized 
by the state. The training of teachers for primary and normal schools 
is under the direct control of the Ministry of Education through the 
Department of Education for Primary and Normal Schools, Neverthe- 
less, private initiative also collaborates in training primary first grade 
school teachers. In recent years, the private universities and even the 
University of Chile (public) have undertaken the training of these 
teachers with the aim of including in the courses the results of re- 
search which might lead to an improvement in the system of training 
first grade teachers. 

The Ministry of Education can adopt “ means that may co-ordinate 
the training of teachers; but even so, this machinery, essentially con- 
sultative, has never in practice been much concerned to perform this 
task, There is a marked tendency in educational circles to organize the 
training of teachers (primary, specialized, and secondary) in one place, 
in higher education. There are under consideration means to improve 
the professional and social-economic status of the primary teacher. It 
is hoped to achieve this by raising the present system of promotion 
and by a general unification of the national system of education. 


Training of Teachers for Primary Education 
Primary and normal education is directed by the Department of 
Primary and Normal Education, which is a branch of the Ministry of 
Education. lt is responsible for nursery schools, all kinds of primary 
schools, primary schools for adults, yocational schools for children 
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and adults, and municipal and private primary schools. It also super- 
vises normal establishments where the primary teachers are trained. 

Among the functions of this department is the training of teachers 
and administrative staff of normal schools. This function is in the 
hands of the Department for Normal Training. The superior normal 
school, “José Abelardo Nuñez”, has special courses for training 
teachers for normal schools (teachers for training teachers). 


Private and Public Normal Schools 

There are fourteen normal schools: three in Santiago, the others in 
the provinces. Seven train teachers for urban schools, the others 
teachers for rural schools. 

In most of the normal schools there are special courses for the train- 
ing of nursery school teachers. There is an experimental school for 
nursery school teachers attached to the Faculty of Philosophy and of 
Education of the University of Chile. 

There are two private Catholic normal schools in Santiago; Santa 
Teresa and Marfa Auxiliadora. They are recognized by the state; the 
school for young men and women, Domingo F. Sarmiento, is not 
recognized, nor is the one in Loncoche which is attached to the Catholic 
University of Chile. The University of Concepción has courses of 
normal education in its school of teacher training. 

According to the data of the Institute for Pedagogical Investigations 
of the University of Chile in 1959, the matriculation and average 
attendance at the normal schools, public and private, were as follows: 
public education, 5,886 matriculated, average attendance 5,462; private 
education, 485 matriculated, average attendance 466. 

In 1959 the University of Chile set up a regional college in Temuco, 
and a similar college in Serena in the following year. These colleges 
offer courses for training urban primary teachers. The entrance quali- 
fication is the completion of high school. In 1961, ninety-eight teachers 
were graduated from the Regional College of Temuco. 

There is in the colleges both at Temuco and Serena, a project to 
start courses to train teachers for primary schools and for junior high 
schools, that is to say, for groups of children from 6 to 11, and from 
12 to 14 years old. 

In 1960 the Catholic University of Chile established two new normal 
schools. One, for young men, was set up in Santiago; the other, run on 
experimental lines, was in Talca. 


Primary School Teachers 
The teaching staff in primary schools is classified according to the 


kind of previous studies which they have undertaken. There are three 
groups; those who have had six years in a normal school; those who 
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have entered the profession after completing the course in a second- 
ary school; and those who have taken special courses of pedagogical 
preparation. Their qualifications vary from those who have received 
primary education in the normal schools or in special courses organ- 
ized by the universities to those who are qualified graduates of normal 
schools and who have gained this qualification through writing a thesis 
after one year of full-time employment. There are also temporary 
teachers who have completed the six years of the high school course 
which they may have supplemented by special courses taken after 
two years of teaching. There are, finally, teachers qualified to take 
special subjects such as physical education, handicraft, music, and 
domestic science. 

According to the latest official figures (1959), there were 14,860 
women teachers employed in state schools and 6,600 men, Of these, 
0 per cent were teachers in primary schools, of whom 1-7 per cent 
were temporary, 3 per cent nursery school teachers, and 4-4 per cent 
teachers of special subjects. In 1959, 808 women and 477 men gradu- 
ated from public normal schools. Of these, 707 were qualified for 
urban schools and 578 for rural schools. 

Various recent legal requirements have had the effect of encouraging 
teachers to become fully qualified. In addition, the Department for 
Normal Teaching organizes special courses for those who wish to 
become qualified. These courses take place in an institute which is 
attached to the superior normal school, “ José A. Nuñez ”. The sub- 
jects dealt with include general education problems, methods of teach- 
ing, physical training, and general cultural subjects. 

In 1960 5,623 students were enrolled in normal schools; 1,316 were 
non-boarders; 2,946 were boarders (and so had scholarships); 1,361 
were table-boarders. The Austral University in Valdivia has now a 
private normal school, and there is also a private normal school in 
Osorno, 

A recent and temporary amendment of Decree 338, No. 12, requires 
the superior normal school, “ Abelardo Nuñez” to conyert its section 
for training teachers into a superior institute of teacher training for 
primary and normal education, 


Years of Study and Plans 


Normal schools, both public and private, are subject to regulations 
fixed by the government. The studies last six years, and the pupils 
may enter the first year after finishing their primary education (six 
years) and the first or second year of high school if they are not over 
13 years of age. The pupils who have completed high school may enter 
the fifth year of the normal school. 
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Both in urban and in rural normal schools the curriculum, up to the 
fourth year, is similar to that of the high school. The two last years 
are mainly pedagogical. The following subjects are taught: introduc- 
tion to philosophy (two hours in fourth year); educational biology 
(three hours in fifth year); educational psychology (three hours in fifth 
year and two hours in sixth); educational sociology (two hours in 
fifth year); school hygiene (three hours in sixth year); principles of 
education (four hours in fifth year); methods of teaching (twelve hours 
in fifth and eighteen hours in sixth year); school organization and 
administration (two hours in fifth and three hours in sixth year); 
philosophy and history of education (two hours in sixth year). The 
allocation of time to the activities in urban and rural normal schools 
is shown in the following table : 


Urban Normal Schools: 


(1) Systematic classes . si) 33 
(2) Sports . 5 ‘ : 2 
(3) Studies, investigations, 
nro of material, 
learning, of a musical 
instrument ; 2 
(4) Elective activities . ` 3 
(5) Professional specialization | — 
Toran. g .| 40 
Rural Normal Schools: 
(1) Systematic classes . A Et) 
(2) Sports . i 1 


(3) Studies, investigations, 


(4) Elective activities . 
(5) Specific rural studies 
(6) Professional specialization 


The practical professional training of the primary teacher is per- 
formed in the sixth year. The practice teaching is undertaken in 
primary schools attached to the normal schools, The supervision of 
the students is in the hands of outstanding teachers who, during the 
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year, perform ordinary teaching and administrative activities in a 
primary school, either rural or urban. 

The superior normal school, “ José A. Nuñez”, trains the teachers 
for normal schools, gives courses for principals of primary schools, 
courses for vocational teachers and for teachers of the primary schools 
attached to normal schools. We have seen that this school also has 
graduate courses. We shall see that in this latter field the University 
of Chile also contributes through the Faculty of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion. 

Of the fourteen normal public schools, six are for men and women; 
the superior normal schools, J. A. Nufiez, Copiapó, Curicó, and Valdivia 
are for men only and schools Nos. x and 2 in Santiago—Serena and 
Talca—are for women only. The training is free. All have boarding 
houses where lodging, food, and social facilities are free. Boarding- 
house places are limited, and entrance is determined by a competitive 
examination. The only exception is normal school No. 2 in Santiago, 
which provides boarding accommodation for all pupils. 

Admission to the normal schools is by means of a competitive 
examination which includes both attainment and psychological tests. 
The greatest number of students come from public and private primary 
schools and belong to the lower classes of society. According to data 
of the Institute of Pedagogical Investigations of the University of 
Chile, in the entrance examinations of December 1959, 67 per cent had 
completed primary school or the first or second year of high school; 
32:4 per cent had completed high school and wished to enter the fifth 
year of the normal school. 

In 1960, the obligation for graduates of public normal schools to 
serve in public schools was abolished. Those who have become quali- 
fied teachers are appointed to posts by the Ministry Department of 
Primary Education. In making an appointment, the Minister takes 
into consideration the merit of the candidates, Those who qualified 
high in the list are appointed first and to the more desirable positions. 
In general, the efficiency and professional standing of primary school 
teachers is low as a result of low wages and low social status. As we 
shall see further on, there is a great difference between the training of 
primary and secondary school teachers. The former are given an 
education of secondary school standard in the normal schools, the 
latter are trained at the university. 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools 


The training of secondary school teachers is in the hands of the 
University of Chile in the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. The 
organization, content, and length of courses there established are 
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followed also in the private recognized universities. The Department 
for Secondary Teaching of the Ministry of Education is responsible 
for the administration of secondary education and through the Section 
for Experimentation organizes occasional courses for post-graduates. 

The following university schools train secondary teachers and are 
attached to the Faculty of Philosophy and Education at the University 
of Chile: the pedagogical institutes in Santiago and Valparaíso; the 
institute for physical and technical training and the courses at Anto- 
fagasta run by the University Centre of the North Zone; the peda- 
gogical school of the Catholic University, which also has courses in 
Antofagasta; the school of education of the University of Concepción; 
and some courses of the Austral University in Valdivia. 

Secondary school teachers obtain the title of State Teachers in the 
subjects of the curriculum in the establishments for secondary educa- 
tion. From among these, depending on years of service, professional 
antecedents and specialization, are recruited the staff of the training 
schools, Candidates have also to sit an open competition examination 
held by the Department for Secondary Teaching. The students wish- 
ing to enter the training schools for secondary teachers have to have 
completed their high school and to have gained their baccalaureate. 
Some university schools require another examination in addition to 
the baccalaureate. . 

The course lasts five years and the students matriculate in some 
subject of the lyceum curriculum. The curriculum comprises three 
areas. The first is the study of a specific subject, such as physics, 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, history, geography, Spanish, English, 
French, German, and philosophy. This work is concentrated in the 
first three years. There are also general courses for those who do not 
wish to specialize in a particular subject. The second area consists of 
general psychology, general sociology, and an introduction to philos- 
ophy. These subjects are taught in the second and third years. The 
final area is pedagogical or professional studies. These are organized 
as follows: 


c No. of Year in which 
DESS Weekly Hours they are Taught 
Problems of secondary education 2 Third 
History and philosophy of education 4 Fourth 
General didactics . ` $ d 4 Fourth 
Special method r s 3 2 Fourth and Fifth 
Educational and vocational orientation 2 Fourth 
rts 2 Fifth 


Educational statistics 
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Teachers of Physical Education and domestic science follow a 
similar plan, but receive also special training in the Institute for 
Technical and Physical Education. Similarly, those training to be 
teachers of music or plastic arts go to the Conservatory of Music or 
the School for Fine Arts of the University of Chile. 

Teaching practice is done in the fifth year in lyceums under the direc- 
tion of the professors of methodology and practice. There are special 
lyceums for this in Santiago, Valparaíso, Antofagasta, and Concepción. 
These schools are specially designated through an agreement between 
the university and the Department for Secondary Education of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Secondary teachers, appointed by the Department of Education of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, supervise the students in 
their school practice. Special teachers of the Department of Education 
are in charge of the theoretical and practical training. The pupils have 
to give cycles of classes lasting three months of two to four hours 
weekly. 

The University of Chile has, in addition, the experimental lyceum, 
Manual de Salas, used for pedagogical training and the critical analysis 
of experiences. Reports of the work undertaken at this school are 
regularly published. 

The title of State Teacher in a subject is obtained after writing a 
thesis and sitting an examination for the degree. Those who become 
qualified teachers are not obliged to teach; it is only a moral obliga- 
tion. Many, in fact, do not become teachers, especially those who are 
graduates in sciences. Industry offers them better salaries in their 
laboratories, so they accept posts there. 

In the Department of Education of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Education of the University of Chile, there is a special course of educa- 
tion for teachers of normal schools, for educational and vocational 
counsellors, and for pedagogical assessors for the lyceum. To enter 
these it is necessary to be in possession of the title of State Teacher in 
some subject. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Education of the University of Chile 
graduated, in 1959, 318 teachers who had taken courses in some of the 
establishments mentioned. Even though the private universities col- 
laborate, there is a great shortage of qualified secondary school 
teachers in the country, specially in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Since 1959 there has been set up, in the Department of 
Education of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education in Santiago, an 
evening course to prepare teachers of mathematics. 
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The Teachers of the Schools of Education 

The teachers for the pedagogical institutes of the universities are 
selected and recruited by open competition on the basis of qualifica- 
tion and experience. The qualifications considered are grades, degrees, 
works or articles published, and teaching experience in universities or 
lyceums. 

The University of Chile has organized training courses and post- 
graduate courses for teachers in active service. These are partly 
financed by the university and partly by the Ministry of Education. 
For primary teachers, there are in-service courses in Santiago at the 
superior normal school, “ Abelardo Nuñez ”. Attendance at these is a 
prerequisite to promotion in some of the services of the state. 

The Latin American Centre for training specialists in education has 
been in operation in Santiago since 1958, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, the government of Chile, and the University of Chile. It 
offers courses of a year on different subjects of pedagogical specializa- 
tion, The teachers are, in part, Chileans, in part foreigners sent by 
UNESCO. There are twenty scholarships for Latin American teachers 
and ten for Chileans. They came from primary, secondary, and 
professional teaching. 


Private Universities 

The school of education of the University of Concepción offers 
courses in Spanish, French, English, biology and chemistry, mathe- 
matics and physics, history and geography, and philosophy. In 1959 
the number of students matriculated was 571. 

The school of pedagogy of the Catholic University in Santiago has, 
in addition to the above-mentioned courses, courses in fine arts, 
psychology, and educational orientation. In 1959 there were 963 
pupils, and in that year thirty pupils received the title of State Teachers. 

The Catholic Uniyersity of Valparafso has courses in Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, philosophy, Latin, mathematics and physics, history and 
social sciences, biology and chemistry, educational orientation, fami- 
liar education. There were 708 pupils in 1959, and in that year twenty- 
seven graduated. In Antofagasta, the same institution set up in addi- 
tion courses in Spanish, French, English, and mathematics. These 
opened with a total of 156 pupils in 1959, and in December 1961 the 
first thirteen pupils graduated. 


Training of Teachers for Technical Education 
Technical education, the youngest in the teaching system, is directed 
by the Department of Technical Training of the Ministry of Education. 
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The training of teachers for this type of education is in the hands of 
the technical pedagogical institute which is attached to the Technical 
University of the State. 

After an entrance examination, pupils who have a licence from 
commercial institutes or possess a degree in commerce or mining, the 
graduates from lyceums and normal schools, those who have qualified 
in bookshop practice in the technical women's institutes, or those who 
are qualified industrial engineers may enter the institute. The course 
normally lasts four years. 

The special subjects taken are determined by the previous quali- 
fications of the students. Thus, those who have taken commercial 
courses can take book-keeping and commercial practice, publicity, 
drawing, Spanish, Shorthand, penmanship and typewriting, history 
and economic geography, English, chemistry and mercery, mathe- 
matics, or physics and statistics. The pupils from normal schools or 
from secondary schools can matriculate in the same specialities, with 
the exception of book-keeping and commercial practice. The pupils 
who come from girls’ technical schools can study embroidery, fashions, 
knitting, children’s clothing, and textiles. Those with industrial ex- 
perience can study mathematics, physics, and statistics. In addition, 
all students take the general courses and the pedagogical courses of 
the pedagogical institute of the University of Chile with a reduced 
hour schedule. The qualifications given at the end of the course are 
the following: licensed in some special subject; licensed in pedagogical 
studies for technicians and engineers and State Teachers for all the 
subjects of professional teaching. In 1959 fifty-seven students qualified 
from the Technical Pedagogical Institute. 


Training of Teachers for Special Schools 

The University of Chile began, in 1958, a special course for teachers 
for the blind. The Primary and Normal Department of Education has 
special courses for the deaf and dumb, the physically handicapped, 
and mentally retarded. They are occasional courses designed for a 
small number of students. Some of the teachers working in these 
special schools have been trained in foreign countries. 

At the Clinical Hospital of the University of Chile there is a course 
for training primary teachers of children suffering from injuries to the 
ears, voice, and throat. The pupils are chosen by the Director of the 
ie and Throat Clinic. The teachers are specialized teachers and 

loctors, 


J. Gomez MILLAs. 


SECTION III 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


THE discussion of the nature of the relationship of education to its 
cultural context is characterized by the usage of a variety of verb 
forms, It is said that education ‘ mirrors’ the society; or that educa: 
tional form and structure is determined by, associated with, closely 
related to, or is influenced by the culture of which it is a part. The 
detailed specification of this relationship is a task which is still before 
us. In this section and in the articles which follow, some suggestions 
are made regarding this relationship in reference to one part of the 
educational enterprise, i.e. teacher training. Since the problem as 
stated in the title is of very broad scope, only selected dimensions can 
be considered here. 

Throughout history, those who know more have taught those who 
knew less, but specialized training for this activity has come about 
only comparatively recently. The demand for teacher education came 
in response to a logistical problem. In the sixteenth century, when 
serious efforts were beginning to be made to open up formal education 
to a wider segment of the population, the number of highly educated 
persons needed to staff the expanding educational system was not 
adequate and special programmes were established to assist persons 
with lower levels of education to staff the new schools. This became 
more elaborate in Western Europe and in the United States in the 
nineteenth century, when the expansion at the elementary level was 
accelerating at a very rapid rate. In a similar manner, pressure for 
teacher education for the secondary level did not develop seriously 
until the expansion of schools at the secondary level came at such a 
fast rate that the conventional college and university systems could 
not meet the demand. The experience of Western Europe and the 
United States is now being duplicated in many parts of the world 
where the expansion of the school systems is being attempted at a 
much faster rate than was experienced a century earlier in the West. 

Although the logistical demands were not the only factors in the 
situation, their force has not been fully appreciated in most historical 
analyses of education. The significance of emphasizing this factor is 
that it calls attention to the technical rather than professional emphasis 
in teacher training, and justifies the establishment of teacher training 
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programmes without an elaborate body of organized knowledge. The 
demand was not then, nor is it now in the newly developing countries, 
for highly educated professionals, since these were not and could not 
be made available. Although highly educated and creative profes- 
sionals might be desired, school systems had to be organized in such 
a manner that they could function with staff members with relatively 
low levels of education but with enough technical training to permit 
them to work reasonably effectively in an organized programme. The 
ramifications of this thesis will be illustrated in the consideration 
below of the relationship between socio-economic problems and 
teacher training. 

Another persistent problem over this historic period has been the 
desire of the sponsors of the expanding educational systems to provide 
teachers whose religious or ideological commitments were in keeping 
with the special purposes of the sponsor. As will be shown later, this 
has had a number of important ramifications, including the tendency 
for governments to place teacher training activities under closer 
governmental control than other forms of higher education. 

The socio-economic problems which have been selected for con- 
sideration are present in all countries. The particular forms which the 
problems take and the degree of seriousness of the problems will vary 
as between countries which have highly developed educational systems, 
those with a relatively firm base and which are continuing to expand, 
and those which have had a relatively short history of a formal school 
system, The following socio-economic problem areas will be con- 
sidered: (1) urbanization; (2) industrialization; (3) minority and sub- 
cultural group structures; (4) ideological struggles. These areas will 
be considered in terms of the following dimensions of teacher educa- 
tion: (1) level of training on which teacher education is provided; 
(2) recruitment of students; (3) content of teacher education pro- 
grammes; (4) relationship of teacher education to other forms and 
levels of education. 

This approach assumes that teacher training has to be viewed in 
relationship to the internal structure of the educational enterprise. 
Some of the elements of this structure may be identified in the frame- 
work of a line-and-staff organization chart. Other elements are latent 
in character and are thereby much more difficult to identify and 
understand. 

In addition to the internal structure, this approach assumes that 
teaching needs to be viewed as one occupation in a particular economic 
structure. The recruitment into the occupation, the level of training 
which is provided, and the career lines which are open to the teacher 
have to be seen in the context of a general pattern of utilization of 
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manpower resources. For example, during the great depression of the 
1930's in the United States, married female teachers were effectively 
excluded from school staffs, whereas in the 1950's this same population 
was actively recruited as a means of meeting a very real shortage of 
trained teachers. 


Level of Training 

Historically, the length of the period of education set as a minimum 
for certification as a teacher is, in general, closely related to the level 
of economic advancement of the nation concerned. The more pros- 
perous the country, the higher the educational level of the general 
population, and, in turn, the higher the level of education of the 
teacher. Perhaps the differential is most sharply seen in the minimum 
educational level requirement for elementary school teachers, since 
the minimum for this group tends to lag behind that for the middle 
and secondary schools. 

The generalization made above needs further qualification in terms 
of the actual levels of preparation of those who are teaching. Many 
countries have set up standards for teachers at various levels which 
they are, in fact, unable to enforce since the supply of teachers is not 
adequate to fill the need. There is a closer relationship between the 
actual level of preparation of those who are teaching and the level 
of economic advancement than there is between the legal certification 
requirements and economic levels. Again, this relationship is even 
closer for the elementary teachers than for the middle and secondary 
levels. 

As the model of Western education has become a part of the national 
policy of many countries of the world, the legally established minimum 
requirements for teacher education are not as varied as they were at 
one time. In the relatively recent past, when countries in Western 
Europe and the United States were building their educational systems, 
they used a large number of teachers at the elementary levels with less 
than a secondary education and with little or no professional training. 
At the present time, many countries which are still at an early stage 
in their educational development are working on the assumption that 
an elementary teacher ought to have at least a secondary education. 

In some countries such as Jordan, secondary school graduates begin 
teaching without any professional preparation. In many others, the 
secondary level training has taken place in an institution specifically 
designated as a primary teacher training college. In practice, the more 
able graduates of such institutions, and in particular those who have 
proved to be successful teachers, are frequently assigned to the middle 
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level schools, since the higher education institutions may not have 
produced enough to staff the middle and upper level schools. 

The basic issue faced in each society is to provide as high a level of 
education for its teachers as it can afford without, at the same time, 
opening up too many opportunities and pressures for non-school 
employment. In a country with limited manpower resources, those 
with higher education are needed at many points in the society in 
both the public and private sectors. The salaries of teachers as public 
employees in such a situation are likely to be low. If the educational 
level of teachers is pushed too high, the number of alternative occupa- 
tions open to them in the society where both financial return and 
prestige are higher will tend to discourage staying in the teaching pro- 
fession. For example, Turkey has had a regulation which provided that 
lycée teachers should be university graduates. The alternatives to 
teaching for the university graduate are so much better financially and 
in prestige that a severe shortage exists at the lycée level. At both the 
elementary school and Orta levels the same problem exists to a some- 
what lesser degree. The educational level attained opens up other 
attractive alternatives. 

The examples given above have been in countries which are still in 
the process of building up universal education systems. However, the 
same issue applies at somewhat different levels in all societies. In the 
United States, teachers of science have been receiving advanced train- 
ing with Federal subsidy. The more training which they receive 
in this connexion, the more valuable they become for other types of 
occupations which are more remunerative and which carry high 
prestige. Although the total pool of trained manpower is thereby in- 
creased, the shortage of science teachers is only partially met. 

The logistical problems involved in staffing school systems therefore 
involved considerations other than the determination of a level of 
training in keeping with an objective standard. The establishment of 
systems of government control over the job assignment of personnel 
who have been trained at government expense may be seen as an 
administrative device to prevent leakage. However, the employment 
opportunities which cause the movement of personnel out of teaching 
may, in fact, be crucial for the development of the society and may 
point to the need for the society to allocate more of its resources to 
the preparation of specialists other than teachers and to hold the level 
of preparation of teachers to a minimum level. 

The urbanization process in most countries has been accompanied 
by a demand for more highly trained teachers. As a general policy, 
governments have been unwilling to establish a differential in educa- 
tional level of teachers in rural and urban areas. However, operation- 
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ally this does occur very frequently. This is a function of several 
different factors. The more highly educated teacher is not interested 
in teaching in the village even though he may have originally been a 
villager. With the very high drop-out rate in most villages only the 
lower grades are taught, and such schools may be able to function 
without a highly trained teacher. Furthermore, the more highly 
trained teacher may have rejected the values of the villages so com- 
pletely that he is not able to relate as well as the person with a shorter 
period of training. In order to staff rural schools, some countries re- 
quire those who have been trained at government expense to teach 
for a few years in rural schools. However, the demand for teachers 
in the cities which are expanding in population may be such as to 
absorb a major portion of the supply. 


Recruitment of Students 

Some of the problems involved in the recruitment of students and 
faculty have been discussed above in the context of the general man- 
power problem. For reasons which will not be closely examined here, 
those who have gone into teaching have not been, on the average, from 
the most capable sectors of those with advanced education. The large 
numbers of persons who are required to staff an educational system 
in reference to the output of educational systems is a basic fact in all 
countries. Even though the measures of central tendency on such 
tests as the IQ show teachers in some countries to be below the level 
of other professional choices, the absolute number of teachers with 
high ability may be as great as the number who enter law, or medicine, 
or engineering. 

One of the important variables here is the degree to which blocks 
exist for the entrance of potential teachers into other fields. For ex- 
ample, the number of occupations which an educated woman can 
enter has been limited in many societies, and since education is usually 
not an occupation of this type, the field of teaching has profited by 
this fact. This has been true in the United States in the past, but is 
becoming decreasingly true. The monopoly which teaching has had 
on the educated female has been to the great advantage of education. 

In a similar but somewhat different setting, the opportunities for the 
female Negro college graduate in the southern United States have been 
very largely limited to teaching. In 1950, over 90 per cent of the 
female Negro college graduates in the South who were in the profes- 
sional, technical, or kindred labour force fields were teachers. This 
monopoly will diminish in time, but as long as it exists the teaching 
profession will have the advantage of access to the more able Negro 
women, 
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Teaching has also served as a means of vertical mobility for persons 
from lower strata of society. As the educational systems of various 
countries have become the responsibility of the state, the recruitment 
and training of teachers has not been left to chance. As noted in the 
earlier section, the responsibility for the education of young people to 
become teachers has been assumed by the public at the post-elementary 
level. For those in the society who do not have means to provide for 
the education of their children, this avenue becomes a very desirable 
one. Such education in many countries has involved complete main- 
tenance for from three to ten years, depending on the level at which 
students are admitted to the teacher training institutions and the level 
that the student attains prior to his assumption of a teaching post. 
For those whose graduate education is subsidized by the state, the 
person involved may be a ward of the state from 12 years of age until 
he has received his doctorate at 25 or 30. Such an extended education 
could not be financed by the parents of most of these young people. 
In this sense, teacher education becomes a socially honourable means 
of acquiring a highly prized value which would not otherwise be 
available. The pattern referred to above is of particular relevance for 
the developing nations; the more educationally advanced countries 
provide similar opportunities as well. 

In countries in which the industrial development has not moved 
ahead very rapidly, the alternatives to government service in teaching 
or in some other field may not be very numerous, and in such in- 
stances teaching may be a prized occupation. However, as economic 
development occurs, other opportunities open up, and the recruitment 
of able young people into teaching through government subsidy may 
lead to demands for more flexibility in job opportunity. This has been 
the experience in Egypt and in Turkey, but is not yet present in Jordan. 


Content of Teacher Training Programme 


This aspect will be examined in reference to the problems associated 
with urbanization, industrialization, minority and sub-cultural groups, 
and ideological struggles. 

Urbanization. Although the growth of cities has been frequently 
associated with industrialization, these two developments are not the 
same. This differentiation is of particular importance outside of the 
more highly industrial nations, since the growth of cities in these 
nations has been increasing at a more rapid rate than industrial develop- 
ment. Several aspects of this development are of special relevance for 
education in general and for teacher training in particular: 

(a) Greater ease of establishment and supervision of schools. 

(b) Physical separation of the urban migrant from the traditional 
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society of the rural areas, and more situations in which the traditional 
ways of meeting problems are inappropriate. 

(c) The attraction of the city as a place for living for the teacher, 
and particularly for the more highly trained teacher. 

(d) Greater reinforcement for education in the urban milieu in terms 
of both the visibility of rewards for educational attainment and greater 
frequency with which the skills associated with education are usable. 

(e) Distinctive age-sex structure of the urban area which requires 
new institutions to meet the persistent problems of living. 

(f) Identification of education as an urban phenomena with result- 
ing resistance of rural residents to the provision of a distinctive educa- 
tional programme which is geared to the rural way of life. 

(g) The sheer size and the ecological patterns of cities leading to 
schools serving special class and sub-cultural groups. 

Aspects of urbanization such as those listed above pose a number 
of problems for teacher training. One of the basic issues is whether the 
curriculum for the rural and urban student should be different, and if 
so, is the difference of such a character as to warrant special teacher 
training institutions. Efforts at development of such institutions in the 
United States were made from time to time, but they never became a 
pattern, In Turkey the village institutes served this purpose for a 
number of years, and in Syria and Egypt special rural teacher training 
colleges have been established. In the Philippines, training for the 
community schools may be considered in this connexion. The rural 
universities being established in India represent a somewhat different 
approach, The U.S.S.R. has also moved in the direction of special 
schools in the more remote areas to serve rural youth. 

The arguments against such an approach to the rural-urban problem 
are: (1) there is only one education and all teachers ought to be pre- 
pared to make whatever adaptations are needed to meet the problems 
of particular students; (2) a different training programme will cut off 
the rural teachers from continued movement up the educational 
ladder; (3) the provision of a separate curriculum for teachers and, in 
turn, for the rural schools, will perpetuate the differences between 
rural and urban, rather than build a common culture; and (4) will 
handicap the able rural student from finding his proper place in the 
society. 

Industrialization. Several problems are associated with industrial- 
ization which are of relevance for teacher education : (1) several new 
skills are required which are not a part of folk knowledge and which 
are not easily acquired at other points in the society, and the school 
system may need to find some means to develop these skills; (2) the 
structure of human relations and the work attitudes involved in the 
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industrial process are different from those of a pre-industrial society, 
and these must be learned in some fashion; (3) patterns of economic 
behaviour, including patterns of consumption and a money and credit 
structure, must become integral parts of the society, and they may 
lead to modifications in the content of the school programme and, in 
turn, the teacher training programme; and (4) the social organization 
of occupational groups which have accompanied industrialization and 
the political ideologies associated with such organizations may well 
involve the teaching profession as one such occupational group. 

Involved in the consideration of the relationship of industrialization 
to teacher training is the degree to which the school system gives 
explicit attention to the immediate and different concerns of its clients. 
All educational systems are willing to be concerned about occupational 
training at the upper levels, such as law, medicine, or engineering, but 
there is not the same clear level of commitment for the lower level 
occupations, particularly in the developing nations. The staffing of 
vocational schools for technical skills has not been carefully institu- 
tionalized in most countries. Even in the United States, which has 
prided itself on its comprehensive high schools, the financial arrange- 
ments for the vocational aspect of its curriculum are different from 
other subjects, and the teachers are likely not to have been trained in 
the same types of institutions as the academic teachers, and frequently 
do not enjoy the same prestige. 

Minority and sub-cultural groups. The existence in very many of 
the countries of the world of minority and sub-cultural groups poses 
several problems for the teacher training programme. In a sense, these 
are problems which are facing education in general and, in turn, have 
their special meaning for teacher training. One such problem is 
whether to have special school systems for such groups and to provide 
teachers specifically prepared to work with these schools. A common 
problem in this connexion is that of the language of instruction. In 
some instances, the policy of the government is to ignore the language 
of the minority group and to require that the students go to schools 
in which the language of instruction is the official language. Another 
policy involves the recognition of different languages for instruction 
in the elementary cycle, but with preparation in a common language 
which will be the language of instruction in the higher levels. This 
poses special problems for recruitment and assignment of teachers, in 
terms of the technical competence of the teacher as well as the degree 
of social acceptability of the teacher. The development of an accept- 
able curriculum on a national basis is also a problem, since the religious 
and cultural commitments of the groups differ. Various organizational 
arrangements have been devised, such as national subsidy for schools 
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which are in varying degrees under the sponsorship of sub-cultural 
groups, but this poses very difficult problems for a government which 
attempts to recruit and train teachers to fill all schools, including those 
which are subsidized. 

Ideological struggles. In addition to the tensions and strains within 
a society which may come from the presence of one or more sub- 
cultural groups, a society may also be experiencing disorganization as 
a product of the struggle between two or more groups with differing 
ideological commitments. In some instances, this division may be an 
expression of the split between sub-cultural groups referred to above. 
Such a split may involve alternative conceptions of the general goals 
of education in the society and more specifically the role of the 
teacher. ý 

Since the teacher training institutions in many countries are under 
the direct control of the Ministries of Education, they frequently are 
more vulnerable to political control than other forms of higher educa- 
tion. This has both advantages and disadvantages. The relative close 
ties of the teacher training institutions to the government may make 
it more responsive to the changing requirements of a dynamic society 
and may free them from the conservation influence of the university. 
On the other hand, the danger is always present that the faculty will 
be appointed on bases other than competence, and the curriculum may 
be geared to serve narrow political interests. 


Summary 

The theoretical problem of the sociological relationship of teacher 
training to the society of which it is a part has been defined as a 
problem which has yet to be explored in adequate detail. In a sense, 
this problem is an illustration of a larger problem of the nature of 
the inter-relationship of institutions in an ongoing social system. In 
this survey an effort has been made to explore the problem by con- 
sidering three dimensions of. teacher training: the level which is pro- 
vided; the recruitment of teachers; and the content of the programme. 
In looking at these three, particular attention has been given to certain 
socio-economic problems which are believed to exist in all countries 
in varying degrees and in various forms: industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, minority and sub-cultural group relations, and ideological 
differences, 

SLOAN R. WAYLAND. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Teaching in the Affluent Society* 


TEACHERS, says Willard Waller in his still unrivalled Sociology of 
Teaching,’ are “paid agents of cultural diffusion. They are hired to 
carry light into dark places.” The teacher-missionary is a familiar 
figure in every modern society, gentling the masses, spreading the 
gospel of citizenship, making the nation, in fact. 

The historic role of the teacher-missionary has never been subjected 
to systematic sociological analysis except by Willard Waller,’ in a 
pioneer effort of which he says frankly that it is a preliminary sketch 
only. Durkheim's account * is extraordinarily primitive. In his lectures 
to students in training at the Sorbonne at the turn of the century he 
paints a picture of the teacher engaged in transmitting an accepted 
body of lore and skills, representing certain values in the community, 
enjoying a legitimate moral and intellectual authority over his pupils 
who are stimulated to effort in the classroom mainly by feelings of 
duty, which it is his professional responsibility, in collaboration with 
their parents, to induce in them. “Moral authority is the dominant 
quality of the educator,” says Durkheim; that is, his role is to be the 
respected agent “of a great moral person who surpasses him; it is 
society ”; and his moral ascendancy over his pupils depends on his 
ability to convey to them, “through word and gesture”, the respect 
which his function or his office naturally attracts to itself.4 

; There is no mention of any problem for the teacher outside his rela- 
tions with his pupils, and these are discussed with astonishing naïveté, 
In order to demonstrate “the power of the educator”, Durkheim 
Pursues a curious analogy between teaching and, of all things, hypnosis, 
urging the suggestibility of children, the paucity of their fixed concep- 
tions, their susceptibility to the force of example, their inclination to 
imitate, and explaining that “ the ascendancy of the teacher over his 


* From a paper delivered to the conference of the British Sociologi i 
; L e gical Associa- 
ees ee ce of the Affluent Society ”, held in Brighton on 29th and 3oth 


1 W, Waller, The Sociology of Teachi i 
Who ae gy of Teaching (New York, Wiley, 1932). 


*E. Durkheim, Education and Sociology, trans. fro 
(Free Press, Glencoe, Ilinois, 1956). K a ii aa 
* Durkheim, op. cit. 
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pupils derives naturally from the superiority of his experience and 
culture”. 

But this takes too much for granted, even allowing for the day and 
time. Georges Duveaux’s brilliantly evocative study, Les Instituteurs,” 
is full of poignant description of the social, political, and intellectual 
tensions which had beset teachers in France from the very inception 
of their designated role as makers of the nation and liberators of the 
popular intellect. About these tensions Durkheim has nothing to say 
in his arid, a-historical analysis. The role itself no doubt was equivocal, 
involving indoctrination with the mystique of the Republic in the 
interests of social consensus as much as with a dogmatic rationalism 
and secularism in the interest of the Enlightenment. But this degree of 
ambiguity in the teacher's role is perhaps a peculiarly French problem. 
What is not peculiarly French but common to the teacher-missionary 
everywhere, is the difficulty of establishing the indispensable moral 
and intellectual ascendancy over his pupils which Durkheim assured 
his audience derives naturally from “ the superiority of his experience 
and culture”. This difficulty is in part intrinsic to the teacher-pupil 
relationship whatever its cultural setting, and in part attributable to 
the social characteristics of the teaching profession and its place in the 
society it serves. 


Ingredients of the Teacher's Role 

Of course, these matters are all inter-related. Teaching involves 
dominance and subordination, but in a relationship of a special kind 
—what Waller termed “ institutionalized leadership”; that is, the 
teacher's authority is sanctioned ultimately by the requirements of the 
Education Act; is buttressed by the social prestige of his office, but it 
has to be exercised with the aid of a variety of pedagogical devices for 
establishing his personal influence over his pupils. Waller describes 
discipline (“ morale under institutionalized leadership”) in the follow- 
ing characteristic paragraph, offering a less succinct but more fruitful 
formulation of Durkheim's “ moral authority ” : 


Discipline is a phenomenon of group life. It depends upon a collective 
opinion which superiors cause inferiors to form of superiors and of the tasks 
imposed by superiors. Essentially it depends upon prestige, which is largely 
a fiction, upon the ability of leaders to capture and hold attention (and by 
shifting objectives, to maintain the tonus of the relationship), upon formality 
setting the stage for social interaction, upon social distance which keeps 
primary group attitudes from eating away at formal relations, upon the re-en- 
forcement of respect for superiors by the respect of superiors for each other 
and upon the re-enforcement of the inferior’s respect for the superior by the 


5 G. Duyeaux, Les Instituteurs (Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1957). 
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respect which other inferiors pay him. (The maintenance of discipline may 

depend also, in the long run, upon the establishment of channels for the hos- 

tility of subordinates to superiors.) Discipline shows itself, in the group, as a 

one-way suggestibility.® 

The prestige of the teacher's office and the social and intellectual 
characteristics of the profession are closely bound up each with the 
other and with the opportunities for teachers to develop the personal 
influence over their pupils implied in the notion of ‘ leadership ’, which 
depend on the state of the relations in the wider society between the 
generations and between family and school. The point about the 
affluent society is that by its influence on all these inter-related matters 
it presents formidable obstacles to the successful exercise of institu- 
tionalized leadership in teaching; indeed, it precipitates a crisis in the 
teacher's role which is a familiar feature of the American scene and 
elsewhere; in England, for instance, incipient and potentially severest 
in the secondary schools. The social factors at work are familiar; we 
may broadly review them before turning to the teachers—incumbents 
of a social role which they are both predisposed and taught to con- 
ceive in traditional missionary terms, but which must be performed in 
the affluent society under conditions which all but transform it. 


The Crisis in the Teacher’s Role 


“The Affluent Society ” is a fancy name for an advanced industrial 
society in which pre-Keynesian economics of scarcity are giving way 
to post-Keynesian economics of plenty as the result of the twentieth 
century technological revolution are assimilated and its dynamic im- 
poses itself, bringing about an unprecedented rate of all-embracing 
social change. The revolutionary consequences of these developments 
for education are being explored by economists and sociologists. We 
need not dwell on them here; we may merely recall that they inyolve, 
first, a great extension and prolongation of formal schooling as educa- 
tion is recognized as a crucial investment for the exploitation of the 
new technology and as it rises ever higher in the order of public 
preference for consumption goods; and secondly, the imposition of 
new tasks on the schools in connexion with the process of social 
selection. 

The pace of social change set by technological developments is 
dramatic. Its implications for the teacher are more obvious in America, 
where these developments are much farther advanced than elsewhere, 
and they are vividly rendered by Margaret Mead,’ Speaking of “ the 
fantastic rate of change of the world in which we live ”, she says: 

* W. Waller, op. cit, 


7 Margaret Mead, The School in American Culture (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1951). 
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. . . Children of five have already incorporated into their everyday thinking 
ideas that most of the elders will never fully assimilate... . Teachers who 
have never heard a radio until they were grown up have to cope with 
children who have never known a world without television. Teachers who 
struggled in their childhood with a buttonhook find it difficult to describe a 
buttonhook to a child bred up among zippers, to whom fastnesses are to be 
breached by zipping them open, rather than fumblingly feeling for mysterious 
buttons. From the most all-embracing world image to the smallest detail of 
daily life the world has changed at a rate which makes the five-year-old genera- 
tions farther apart than world generations or even scores of generations were 
in our recent past, than people separated by several centuries were in the 
remote past. The children whom we bear and rear and teach are not only 
unknown to us and unlike any children there have been in the world before, 
but also their degree of unlikeness itself alters from year to year. 


To this we must add that just at the time when the social and 
spiritual gulf between the generations is widening in this manner to 
chasm-like proportions, the biological gap between them is narrowing 
as adolescents mature earlier and adults marry younger. 

In these circumstances, on what can the teacher's moral authority 
rest? Certainly not on the old pretensions—not on the superiority of 
his culture and experience, the value of which is no longer at all self- 
evident. And as his moral authority dwindles, so that of the peer 
group waxes, and pedagogical devices to establish his personal 
authority over his pupils are rendered both more necessary and more 
difficult to carry into effect as his institutional position weakens. 

On the other hand, however, the affluent society endows teachers, 
if not with moral and intellectual authority, then at least with a new 
power over their pupils. Under conditions where the bond between 
occupation and schooling is very tight—where vocational qualifica- 
tions are the modern “ means of production ”,* and in scarce supply, 
the school becomes an important agency for the distribution of “ life- 
chances”. This theme is explored in Professor Marshall's rewarding 
essay “Social Selection in the Welfare State”, and the implications 
of the developments he is analysing for the relations between family 
and school are convincingly elaborated by Professor Schelsky in his 
“Family and School in Modern Society.’ What has long been com- 
monplace among parents is now being recognized by teachers—that 
the school is not only an agency of social promotion, but also, in the 


® Theodore Geiger, Die Klassengesellschaft im Schmelztiegel (Köln, Hagen: 
Kiepenheuer, Witsch & Co., 1949). 

T, H. Marshall, “Social Selection in the Welfare State”, Eugenics Review 
(Vol. XLV, 1953, No. 2). 

10 H, Schelsky, “ Family and School in Modern Society ”, Education, Economy 
and Society. A Reader in the Sociology of Education, ed. A. H. Halsey, Jean 
Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson (Free Press, 1961). 
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welfare state, one of the few remaining agencies of social demotion. 
So that, so far as parents are concerned, it is less a trusted collaborator 
in the task of educating their young according to their ability and 
aptitude than a resented bureaucratic or ‘official’ arbiter of their 
children’s social fate. Schelsky shows interestingly how the demand 
for formal equality of opportunity (social position according to talent) 
has become a demand for substantive equality of opportunity (the right 
to discover and develop one’s talents—e.g. to choose a vocation at will 
and to be prepared for it). So that in deciding who is ‘gifted’ or 
educable up to a certain level, the school, in his phrase, becomes “ the 
criterion of reality against which are smashed the social illusions of 
parents ”. 

However, this extraneous power over pupils which is thrust on to 
the teacher in the affluent society is no simple substitute for his eroded 
moral authority. In so far as parents and pupils acknowledge and 
defer to this power (and this, as has often been shown by social investi- 
gators, is very much a matter of social background), it tends to induce 
a utilitarian, more or less cynical attitude towards what the teacher 
has to offer—an unflattering preoccupation with his more common- 
place intellectual capital of knowledge and skills, an emphasis on in- 
struction and know-how and an unwillingness to be educated. Alterna- 
tively, pupils may react to the pressures of the new situation by with- 
drawal and flight into indifference to learning or into the active anti- 
intellectualism of the adolescent sub-culture. This is a phenomenon 
with which we are familiar and which Professor Parsons touches on 
in his essay “The School Class as a Social System”. It underlies the 
disturbing picture painted by Riesman ™ of the lengths to which the 
deterioration in the teacher's traditional authority can go. He shows 
him entirely dependent for success in the classroom on a tenuous 
status with his pupils as ‘opinion leader’, under cloak of which he 
must manipulate and persuade them to the best of his ability in the 
light of personal values which are increasingly secular, neutral, and 
imprecisely defined. 

The same general social pressures are to be felt in all industrialized 
societies; but in radically different social and educational settings and 
at lower levels of affluence their impact is more restrained. Thus, the 
Progressive movement in education which deliberately underplays, 
even when it does not actually deny, the element of authority in the 
teacher's relationship with his pupils, and is thus both kin and accom- 


= T. Parsons, “ The School Class as a Social System : Some of Its Functions in 
American Society ", Harvard Educational Review (XXIX, Fall, 1959). 
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plice of the processes we have been describing, cannot be said generally 
to have played itself out to the point of becoming positively dysfunc- 
tional in the way that Riesman most plausibly suggests that it has in 
America. It still stands elsewhere for progress in the classroom—for a 
more humane and technically more skilful pedagogy and for the 
elimination of some of the occupational hazards to teachers’ person- 
alities. Its beneficial effects are most in evidence in the primary schools. 
But that there is an incipient crisis in the secondary teacher's role 
cannot be doubted. 

The affluent society on both sides of the Atlantic still needs mission- 
aries. As long as we have slums or near slums (as in the negro-popu- 
lated districts of the big northern cities of the U.S. about which 
Conant * has recently written, or in many areas of the European 
conurbations) teachers must be missionaries, But the modern mis- 
sionary is a social worker; ought we perhaps, in the affluent society, 
to substitute the teacher-social-worker for the teacher-missionary and 
reflect the new notion of his task in his education and training, ground- 
ing it firmly in the social and behavioural sciences? There seems much 
to be said for such a development, for which in any case the ground 
is already to some slight extent prepared. But there is an alternative we 
must consider. 


The Desire for Excellence 

Riesman, who is to the affluent society among the sociologists as 
Galbraith is among the economists, casts the teacher the job of acting 
as what he terms a counter-cyclical or countervailing force to the 
pressures of the affluent society which he and his colleagues have so 
brilliantly and controversially diagnosed.** We must briefly consider 
this thesis. 

The counter-cyclical policy in education of which teachers, accord- 
ing to Riesman, should be the agents, derives from an analogy with 
Keynesian economics: “ Just as Keynesian economics would have the 
banks and government save in a time of inflation and spend in a time 
of depression, so the schools, in selecting among the demands on them 
from their various publics, have some very modest opportunities to 
oppose ‘ life in its momentary excesses ’.” ** 

Thus the teacher’s task is to “ iron out swings in the trend cycle”. 
This is an ambiguous brief, but one thing is clear; the powerful con- 
temporary vogue for bringing life into the classroom, imitating it and 
preparing for it in school, effectively ties the teacher’s hands behind 


TB. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1961). 
14 D, Riesman, op. cit., and The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1953). 13 D, Riesman, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 
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his back before he starts. Education is a moral activity; ‘Life’ as lived 
anywhere is not good enough. What is the teacher's brief in the 
affluent society if life, as his pupils will meet it on leaving school, is a 
long carnival of moral, intellectual, and artistic mediocrity? He must, 
says Riesman, search for ‘excellence’, fighting a “ strong rear-guard 
action in defence of high intellectual and artistic standards ”, protect- 
ing “ the long-term intellectual and humanistic interests ” of his pupils. 
Here, then, is another role for the teacher in the affluent society; he is 
to be not only a missionary in the slum but a crusader in the suburb, 
dedicated to the war against mediocrity and to the search for excel- 
lence. Now teaching, so defined, would have to become one of the 
academic or intellectual professions, recruits to which are in the main 
educated and trained in the universities. How real is the apparent 
incompatibility in the roles of missionary and crusader? What are 
the implications for the problem with which the YEAR Book is con- 
cerned? 

Speaking generally, we may say that secondary teachers tend to be 
ill-equipped by their social and educational history to cope with the 
tasks confronting them in the schools to-day. The majority of second- 
ary teachers are in England college-trained non-graduates, successors 
of the nineteenth century teacher-missionaries with whom they retain 
close affinities. A small proportion of secondary teachers serving 
mainly in selective schools descends from a different tradition—a tradi- 
tion of being, not social missionaries but guardians at the gateway into 
higher education and initiators into the national heritage of learning 
and culture. Neither group of teachers can be said, for different reasons 
in each case, to be adequately equipped to man the new national 
systems of secondary schools called forth by modern social, political, 
and economic needs. 


The Social Sciences in Education for Teaching 


These democratized secondary school systems must aim to provide 
for a growing population of pupils likely to proceed to higher educa- 
tion; the college-trained non-graduate teacher is ill-prepared intellec- 
tually, having snatched his personal education from a crowded course 
of professional training; whilst the graduate teacher, trained or un- 
trained, is ill-equipped to understand the social dimensions of his work 
even in the selective schools in which he mainly serves. Social factors 
play an increasingly important part in the work of these schools; they 
have an intake of pupils which is increasingly representative of the 
population at large and, like the non-selective (‘ modern ’) schools, are 
undergoing a subtle change of social function, 

It seems that the college-trained secondary teacher needs to be more 
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of an intellectual and the graduate teacher more of a social worker. 
The fact is that the intellectual qualifications for teaching are bound 
both to rise and to become more uniform throughout the profession in 
the affluent society, and the case seems overwhelming for the accept- 
ance of full responsibility by the universities for the education and 
training of teachers, and for the recognition of the fundamental im- 
portance of the social sciences to this enterprise. 

That the universities should accept full responsibility for the educa- 
tion and training of teachers and should establish what the McNair 
Report aptly describes as “a creative relationship with practising 
teachers and others concerned with the conduct of the schools”,”* 
is the only solution to Riesman’s problem. Only if the universities will 
do for teaching what they already do, albeit imperfectly, for medicine, 
the law, the Church, and the senior civil service can we hope to breach 
the ghastly “united front of mediocrity presented by parents and 
teachers ” which is central to Riesman’s account of the affluent society. 
Indeed, it seems on reflection a matter for surprise that one should need 
to argue the case at all, so evident is the desirability of university 
leadership in educational matters and so evident the mutual depend- 
ence of schools and universities. The attempts following the Second 
World War to found a modern system of universal secondary schooling 
are making the universities dependent to-day as they have never been 
hitherto on the disposition and quality of the whole school population, 
and it is difficult to conceive of a case against the adoption of teaching 
that does not rest on false grounds of misunderstanding and snobbery 
about education as a subject of study at university level, or mistaken 
grounds of expediency and temporary convenience of administration. 

It seems to follow from this discussion of the teacher's role, that 
the social or behavioural sciences should be to the education of the 
intending teacher what the natural sciences are to that of the intending 
doctor. 

The problems facing teachers in the affluent society, whether they 
work in the suburbs or in the slums, are formidable. We have seen 
how their traditional authority is undermined by social pressures over 
which neither they nor we can have much control, and how if they 
are to achieve the indispensable moral ascendancy over their pupils 
without which they cannot teach, they need to understand, in a way 
that has perhaps never before been necessary, the social dimensions 
of their work—the social determinants of the educability of their 
pupils, the hidden social tensions of the learning situation in contem- 
porary schools, especially in secondary schools. 

JEAN FLoub. 


16 McNair Report, “ Teachers and Youth Leaders ” (London, H.M.S.O., 1944). 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Teacher in Industrial Society 


IN the course of the following article the writer proposes to examine 
two aspects of the problem of the teacher's position in modern socie- 
ties, First will be considered the degree to which the development of 
the teaching profession is an expression of the needs of modern 
society. Present-day education in industrial societies is an integrating 
constituent and a peculiarity of industrial development itself, and 
therefore the teaching professions in the true sense are typical of 
modern societies. There exists a close connexion between the rise of 
the modern teaching profession and industrial development, The 
second aspect is that the social status of the teacher within industrial 
society is problematical. Nowadays the teacher himself and large 
sections of the public are of the opinion that the importance of the 
teaching profession is underestimated. There is talk of a lowering of 
his social authority, and the reasons for this are believed to lie in the 
fact that industrial society in particular possesses little sense of peda- 
gogic values, 

It is obvious that these tendencies are radically opposed to each 
other. Therefore it will further remain to be shown how this contra- 
diction is confirmed in certain aspects of the social role of the teacher. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that this article is based essen- 
tially on information and investigations within one country, Never- 
theless, as comparison with similar professional and sociological in- 
quiries in other countries demonstrates, its fundamental validity is not 
restricted to Germany. It is a manifestation of industrial development 


in general, which arises, in various forms, in all developed industrial 
countries. 


Industrialization and the Development of the Teaching Profession 


One can only speak of a true universal ‘ education system ’ in the 
modern sense, if education is conducted within society in a specific 
educational sphere and by specific pedagogic institutions. In this sense 
it is evident that the essential peculiarity of the modern education 
system is to be seen in a specialization of the educational functions. In 
other words, education is no longer a function of society as a whole 
and of all its sections, but is conducted, at least in essential parts, by a 
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particular institution, the school, and by a particular professional body, 
the teachers. The significance of this basic transformation in educa- 
tion within the last two hundred years lies partly in the fact that 
to-day education is placed in a new institutional framework which 
has resulted in an internal change in its practice. Education is at one 
and the same time a symptom and a factor of the overall social trans- 
formation of the last two centuries, and therefore becomes a char- 
acteristic and fundamental feature of modern societies. Typical and 
essential features of modern societies, such as the rationalization of 
production, the extension of bureaucracy in public administration, 
and the decline of traditionally determined social status in favour of 
status based on productive efficiency, with all their social consequences, 
are unthinkable without the intensive expansion of special educa- 
tional institutions and without the growth of a large professional 
body of educational experts. A completely institutionalized autonom- 
ous education system functioning with rationally developed methods 
and based on a legally guaranteed university is, by reason of the 
manner of its development as also by its character, so essentially a 
specific and important industrial structure that one might be tempted 
to label the modern epoch as the age of educational society instead of 
calling it the age of industrial society. The fundamental modernity of 
the present education system is shown by the fact that it employs 
for the planning and organization of education and method research 
typically modern means, such as a distinct science of education 
claiming definite autonomy and with an organization conducted on 
up-to-date administrative principles. This organization is the school, 
which cannot really be regarded as ‘modern’ until the moment when 
it is no longer the school of a particular social institution or for acquir- 
ing particular social skills, as in the pre-industrial societies, but is, as it 
were, a ‘ school per se’, like the present-day school. 

Since this specialization, which is characteristic of the modern 
educational system, may be described as a process of the division of 
labour, it follows necessarily that it requires the development of an 
independent teaching profession, of a class of specialists in education. 
For the profession of teacher therefore, specialization for education is 
likewise an essential aspect, in spite of the general pedagogic striving 
after universality of training and in spite of the dislike on the part of 
teachers as a profession for narrow specialization within our industrial 
society. In this age of industrial development the work as teacher and 
educator ceases to be a mere subsidiary function of various ‘ primary 
callings’ (Primdrberufe) and becomes an independent profession. This 
emancipation of the teacher is most clearly revealed in the specialized 
academic training typical of modern societies. Such training becomes 
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‘necessary with the rapidly increasing scientific approach (Verwissen- 
schaftlichung) to pedagogic functions and with the resulting increased 
demands now made on a specialized professional training. 

If we assume that in pre-industrial societies, in spite of its import- 
ance, education is nothing more than a special function of various 
social institutions such as the Church, the Court, the Army, the State, 
and the family, which carry out this function according to prevailing 
standards, we see that now education has become an essentially in- 
dependent system which takes its place within the whole range of 
social institutions. It therefore also follows that educators are no 
longer members of some other institution—clerics, courtiers, officers, 
etc.—but are quite independent and, as it were, educators per se. The 
profession of teacher in this institutional setting is definitely modern. 
Industrial society demands this, since the pre-industrial institutions no 
longer suffice to meet the new and special demands of this society. 
Even to be able to satisfy the most primitive requirements in respect 
of the intellectual skills of the individual, such as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, calls for the employment of specially trained staff. Thus 
the teacher assumes his place within the whole range of professions in 
industrial societies all the more readily as, in the course of industrial- 
ization, the importance increases, which a rational, specially planned, 
and methodically thought-out system of education possesses not only 
for the social fate of the individual but also for the achievement of the 
necessary level of intellectual skill within the various groups of the 
population. At the same time, owing to the ever-growing need in all 
developed countries for recruits to the whole educational system, the 
numerical importance of the teaching profession is increasing. To-day 
it forms one of the largest academic professional groups within these 
communities. Thus the pedagogic professions are just as character- 
istic of modern societies as the technical, industrial, organizing, and 
planning groups. Regarded in this light the teaching profession is, in 
the wider sense, an industrial profession. 


The Social Status of the Teaching Profession 

Now it is strange that the consciousness of the teacher and the con- 
ception that most of the public have of his function in modern society, 
do not fully recognize this close connexion between the growth of the 
teaching profession and the process of industrialization. Indeed, in 
general there is a reluctance to associate the function of the teaching 
profession with industrial progress. A refusal to realize this close re- 
lationship there exists among teachers is anti-industrial and reflects 
a pessimistic view of civilization. Consequently one observes in many 
teachers a marked aloofness towards developments in industry and in 
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public life. This finds its expression in the traditional scepticism of 
the academic mind. This subjective ambivalence of attitude towards 
the relation between their own role in society and the times they live 
in, leads to a strong feeling of insecurity in members of the teaching 
profession. This fact is an essential feature of the social status of 
teachers at the present time and must therefore be considered in any 
examination of their social and professional position. 

It becomes evident that this characteristic attitude has far-reaching 
effects on the form and practice of the present-day education system, 
which, despite its ever-increasing expansion and growing importance, 
presents the picture of a system which is still to a great extent not 
integrated in society. The consequences of this feeling of insecurity 
and critical aloofness towards modern society are manifold. They 
lead to the constant need for the reform of educational institutions 
and plans; to the conflicts regarding jurisdiction in pedagogic de- 
cisions; to the much-discussed inferior legal status of school and 
teachers (Rechtsunsicherheit), and also to the already mentioned 
general feeling that education is a neglected step-child of the whole 
modern development. Among teachers this sense of insecurity is 
reflected in a widespread feeling of social isolation and of being under- 
privileged. This typical and common manifestation leads R. J. Havig- 
hurst and B. L. Neugarten * to speak of the teacher in modern society 
as a ‘sociological stranger’. In this connexion we are most familiar 
with the ever-recurring talk of the inferior status and the continuing 
decline in the prestige of the teaching profession. The significance of 
this is shown by the fact that these matters form the main theme of 
most of the investigations which have hitherto been conducted on the 
sociology of the teaching profession. 

From the sociological and professional point of view the widespread 
feeling that the present-day teacher does not by any means enjoy his 
due measure of social esteem remains an important phenomenon. 
However, if we examine the development of the teaching profession 
over the last one hundred and fifty years it is clear that the social 
status of the majority of teachers has risen substantially. Apart from 
the improvement in professional standing, i.e. the rise from performing 
minor church functions in the old clerical school to membership of a 
modern academic profession, the position of the teacher both in his 
more immediate and in his wider social environment has likewise 
undergone positive changes. This can be seen, for example, in the 
higher level of the social circles in which he moves and into which he 
marries, and in his independence in matters concerning his duties as a 


1 Society and Education, 1957, pp. 381 seq. 
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teacher and his mode of life. Moreover, the relative rate of salary of 
teachers in all developed industrial countries has improved, at least in 
the last decades, to such an extent that there can be no question of 
teachers being at any obvious disadvantage compared with members 
of other professional groups with comparable training and qualifica- 
tions. In addition there is, of course, the above-mentioned connexion 
between the development of industry and education, in the course of 
which education and those engaged in it have become an essential 
pillar of the industrial system, in which the verdict of the school 
determines the social chances and opportunities of the individual. 
Indeed, the very existence of an industrial society largely depends on 
the ‘productivity ’ of the education system. If one bears this in mind, 
then the teacher's ‘strangeness’, i.e. his feeling that he is an outsider 
in industrial society, his ‘loss of prestige’, and his grievance that he is 
“under-privileged” are seen to be subjective, the results of a wide- 
spread attitude of mind among the members of the profession. 

As an illustration of this view it is significant that the teachers them- 
selves quite stubbornly underestimate the respect which they enjoy in 
modern society. This becomes evident from the results of an empirical 
investigation carried out at the Seminar for Social Science at the 
University of Hamburg. In this fairly exhaustive piece of research a 
list was compiled which showed the relative prestige of a large number 
of professions and which indicated the relative degree of esteem in 
which a representative group of the adult population held the various 
individual professions. In this list both the profession of grammar- 
school teacher and that of primary teacher appear, and indeed both 
occupy a high position in the upper quarter of the scale.2 The same 
list of professions employed in the above inquiry was then submitted 
to a large number of students who were training for primary-school 
teaching. They were asked to arrange the various professions in the 
order which, in their opinion, these should justly occupy according to 
their prestige. As a result of this second inquiry the teaching profes- 
sions were placed in exactly the same positions as they had been 
accorded in the first large-scale investigation among the adult popu- 
lation. In this case therefore the conception, held by the candidates for 
the teaching profession, of the prestige position that the teacher ought 
to occupy in society coincided with that accorded to him by an average 
cross-section of the population. In a further stage of the inquiry the 
candidates were asked to arrange the various professions in the order 
in which, in their opinion, they would be placed, according to their 
prestige, by the broad masses of the public. The resulting arrangements 
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showed that the teaching professions now occupied a much inferior 
position, below that, for example, of the skilled artisan and similar 
occupations. They therefore believed that they are held in very low 
esteem by the general public—a view which was in no way in accord- 
ance with the true facts. 

The above and other symptoms point to the fact that the strong 
emphasis placed on allegedly low prestige and the demands for 
measures to raise the status of teachers are not merely tactics in pro- 
fessional policy. In this respect it is certainly true that the members of 
all the larger professional groups are constantly emphasizing that their 
salaries are too low and that the public does not attach sufficient 
importance to their services. In the case of the teacher a further factor 
enters into the question; a quite definite and very deeply-rooted social 
consciousness. Connected with or arising from it there is frequently 
at the same time a feeling of social isolation, which, as inquiries in 
various industrial countries show, is largely responsible for the fact 
that in their social contacts teachers to a great extent restrict them- 
selves to associating with members of their own profession. All these 
attitudes and feelings assume significance in so far as they are, broadly 
speaking, typical of the teaching profession. At the same time, how- 
ever, they introduce special difficulties into any attempt to explain or 
interpret them, since they are the symptoms of a pre-industrial pro- 
fessional class which considers itself, its existence, and functions 
threatened by modern developments, but not those which one might 
expect in a profession which in its origin and social importance is dis- 
tinctly modern, For a sociological study of the teaching profession it 
is necessary to trace back the above only superficially sketched symp- 
toms of a feeling of insecurity and incompatability within present-day 
society to the peculiar characteristics of the professional functions 
themselves and the difficulty of their integration in the social system. 


The Social Role of the Teacher; the Effects of Specialization 

It is not possible in the scope of a short article to deal exhaustively 
with this main problem of the social role of the teacher in industrial 
society. By way of illustration only one point of view, already men- 
tioned as an essential factor in the course of the development of the 
modern teaching profession, will be considered. This is the specializa- 
tion for education. The really new feature about the modern teaching 
profession is that the purely pedagogic aspect has emerged as the chief 
element in the training and functions. 


3 The above details are taken from an unpublished manuscript by E. Lange: 
“ Berufswahlmotive von Studenten an pädagogischen Hochschulen ”. Hamburg, 
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There can be no doubt that the very nature of the purely educational 
function, which in many respects consists esse~‘ially in acting as an 
intermediary, is chiefly responsible for the pro ms and difficulties 
which beset the mind of the teacher and whiche: ge his professional 
conscience. If this conscience results solely fro, activity as a per- 
manent intermediary—handing on ‘cultural values’ (Bildungsgiiter), 
functioning as an intermediary between youth and the adult world, 
between sectional private interests and public systems—then there 
arises from this the special problem of finding a proper place for the 
social position of the teacher. Thus, whilst the teacher certainly belongs 
on the one hand to the large social class of intellectuals, he neverthe- 
less does not exercise any real function within this group; indeed, in 
the eyes of his pupils the teacher represents the world of adults, but 
does not possess any specific task or duty, based on his actual profes- 
sion, within that world. This ‘pedagogizing’ (Pddagogisierung)— 
the restrictions imposed upon him by the very nature of his work and 
his limited sphere of professional activity—results not only in the 
general picture of the teacher as a man “ who has something of every 
profession in his make-up, without himself being a member of any 
one” *; but also presents him as a man, who, though he has points of 
contact with every possible branch of society, is nevertheless unable 
to find his own particular niche in any one of them. Thus the social 
position of the teacher easily acquires a certain air of unreality. 

In addition there is the fact that, on the one hand, the restriction of 
his professional work to intercourse with children and young people, 
provides him with no immediate role in or contacts with adult society; 
whilst, on the other hand, as a teacher his personal mode of life is 
subject to an intense pressure of public opinion. His private life is 
exposed to critical scrutiny. He is expected to avoid as far as possible 
any form of conduct which could give cause for censure, He is ex- 
pected to preserye a largely neutral attitude in ideological and other 
matters. All this renders the specific professional future of the modern 
teacher rather equivocal. “Herein, then, lies part of the ambiguity 
with which teachers are regarded in society. They are experts, on the 
one hand, with a professional know-how of their own; yet they are 
also, in their role of public servants, subject to the dictates of public 
opinion.” * 

Thus there results the interesting phenomenon that teachers them- 
selves, who are fully conscious of the ambiguous nature of their pro- 
fessional image in society, do not base their own interpretation of 


tE, Lemberg: “ Zur Soziologie des Lehrers ”, in Mitteilungen und Nachrichten 
der Hochschule fiir internationale pädagogische Forschung, 1959. 
* Havighurst and Neugarten, op. cit., p. 379. 
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themselves and their work unequivocally and fundamentally on their 
purely pedogogic functions, which, after all, constitute the basic 
feature of the modern teaching profession. On the contrary, there is 
among teachers a widespread tendency to make up for any ambiguity 
in the generally accepted picture of themselves as mere pedagogues by 
seeking, outside teaching, some other form of activity and experience. 
This attitude is most clearly marked among grammar- and technical- 
school teachers. In their case their particular type of professional 
training and study affords them the possibility of regarding themselves, 
not merely as teachers, but as experts in some other field of social 
activity—in science, commerce, or industry. They then regard their 
pedagogic duties as teachers in a school as of only secondary import- 
ance—as one of the possible ways, open to them, of employing their 
qualifications as experts. Personal investigations by the present author 
have shown that these teachers reject most energetically the idea that 
they should regard their profession primarily from the pedagogic 
standpoint, since they believe that to do so would result in a lowering 
of prestige and a curtailment of the privileges which they claim as 
professional men.’ The same is also true of many primary-school 
teachers, who seek to supplement the popular conception of their 
profession, by undertaking such activities as duties within their parish 
or municipality, by joining local societies, by studying local history 
and institutions, and so on. This tendency has been confirmed by a 
series of investigations in Germany. Owing to the peculiar problems 
associated with their professional functions, teachers are trying to 
base their interpretation of their professional duties and status not only 
on their work as educationists but also on their activities in scientific 
and other spheres. 

How far this dubious opinion is attributed not to the pedagogic 
functions as such, but rests solely on the complete specialization in 
education such as we have before us in the case of the present-day 
teacher, is clearly shown by other investigations.” In these it is stated 
that pedagogic subsidiary functions in non-pedagogic professions (e.g. 
with public authorities, in business and industry, and in the Army) are 
definitely regarded by those undertaking them and by their colleagues 
as conferring an increase in status. It is only in cases where the pro- 
fessional image is determined solely by work as a teacher that the 
professional role resulting from this restricted activity appears in- 
adequate and in need of supplementation. The deep influence of the 
education reforms in the first decades of the present century, which 


6 J, Kob: Das soziale Berufsbewusstsein des Lehrers der höheren Schule, 1958. 
1 See E. Lemberg, op. cit. 
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with their emphasis on and their zeal for the educational content were 
capable of instilling into teachers a purely pedagogic conception of 
and attitude towards their work, has faded away and exercises scarcely 
any effect on the younger members of the profession. 


Conclusions 


In the minds of present-day teachers, therefore, there remains the 
idea that their professional training with its specialization makes them 
purely educational experts. This results in a general feeling of in- 
security in the social and professional picture which they build up of 
themselves. The reasons lie not so much in a definite mentality, 
attributable to culture and socio-psychological causes or peculiar to 
the profession, nor in the peculiar attitude of certain contemporary 
intellectuals. The essential reason lies rather in the fundamentally 
equivocal nature of the teacher's position, which arises largely from 
the purely intermediary character of his work. Since, however, there 
is really no alternative to the professional picture of the modern 
teacher based on educational factors alone (because, after all, special- 
ization of the educational functions represents an essential feature of 
modern development), the question of the social meaning of education 
and of its integration as an independent activity remains one of the 
main problems of educational sociology, particularly since we are 
dealing with a professional body whose members are reckoned amon g 
the typical and principal functionaries in modern social systems. 


J. Kos. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Psychology of Teachers and the Teaching Profession 


THE idea that any person is exclusively fit for a particular profession 
is an illusion. Professions grow and change with history, social setting, 
momentary needs, and local circumstances. There is no reason to 
believe that a natural correlation between a set of human character- 
istics on the one hand and the professions on the other exists or can 
exist. The ‘born’ teacher is only nearest to the type that would do 
best at a given time and place. Yet an excellent teacher at all times is 
one who can first of all teach in such a way that the young under- 
stand his teaching well and follow his lessons with a satisfaction which 
justifies their absence from play for themselves or from work for their 
parents. This applies to a primary school teacher as well as to a 
university professor. The axiom of the profession is to teach clearly 
and in such a way that no willing child should be dissatisfied. Com- 
pulsory school attendance gives the teacher a wider chance to make a 
success of his work, but at the same time makes it also an essential 
part of his task to turn compulsion into free participation. 

A well-known drawing by Breughel shows a furious shoemaker 
wading through a surf of small children. His house is perhaps the 
prototype of a schoolroom but his behaviour is that of a madman, 
The teacher is not a man to whom children are sent in order to be 
kept quiet, out of public mischief, or to learn whatever they might pick 
up. A teacher is defined by his purposes and by his achievement. It is 
not sufficient to know that a person is a teacher; he must prove to be 
one. There is an essential difference between the training and the 
qualifications on one side and the actual function on the other. 

To be a teacher is a function as well as a profession. This is well 
known, but it should be restated in order to make clear that the failure 
is not a type of a teacher, he is no teacher at all. He may be a 
university graduate and a first-rate bully, or he may be unable to keep 
his class in order. In both cases he is a failure. When a person con- 
siders his choice of career and thinks about the teaching profession, he 
must be led to consider the different functions of the teacher. We 
cannot enumerate them all, let alone analyse them, but we may choose 
a few examples. A teacher must teach, not incidentally, for everybody 
may do that, but primarily and for a greater part of his day, and he 
must do it well and for a number of years in a pupil's lifetime and 
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for a great number of years in his own lifetime. He may have to do 
the same teaching many times, It is not sufficient to be patient and 
willing to repeat and to try more than once. One cannot stand the wear 
and tear of such a process when one does not really believe in the value 
for the child or for the community of what one is doing. This motive 
must be strong enough to sustain one for many years, The community 
should do what it can to give support to this basic motivation of the 
teacher in his primary function, and it should continue to give this 
support. 

The ‘born’ teacher must receive first of all a good training in the 
basic skills of his occupation, otherwise he will have to improvise 
everything that has been collected by the experience of generations 
and by scientific investigation. 

Why does a person want to become a teacher? This choice does not 
depend only on personal abilities. Some teachers should never have 
chosen the profession; some non-teachers would have Been good 
teachers. Of great importance also are the motives which made a 
person enter the profession at all. True enough, many teachers did 
not choose; their parents chose for them. Their difficulty is to accept 
the situation and either to make the best of it or to make the best 
escape. 

In a community which is moving upwards and striving to conquer 
its place under the sun, the ‘teacher’ is much more the preacher of 
the individual's or the nation’s future and his appeal to the pupils’ per- 
sonal devotion to their studies and personal development finds a more 
natural resonance than in any ‘arrived’ community. In the settled 
situation of the ‘arrived’ community the teacher may very well be a 
person who himself is moving upwards in a class society,’ and in his 
classroom he represents a social orientation which may be opposed to 
that of his pupils’ parents. In the secondary school we may meet with 
the university graduate who feels that he is actually working ‘below 
his standing’, though he may moye up or down, socially speaking. 
The university graduate who teaches in a secondary school which is 
part of a system in which academic standards are high and represent 
a high prestige, may feel that he is a ‘fallen angel’; he, the graduate, 
obliged to teach those youngsters of whom only a small number will 
belong to the chosen people of the university. His teaching will be in 
accordance with his aspirations, highly academic, and his pupils will 
accordingly be mostly failures, though some of them may be ‘good 
exceptions’. But the university graduate may also be truly inspired 
by his subject and he may be deeply interested in helping the young 

icf Margaret Mead, The School in American Culture (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp. 29 seq. 
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and inexperienced pupil to discover his interests and in helping him 
enjoy the adventure of independent thought and experiment. He may 
become the driving motor as well as the helm of an exploring team. 
Not a team of geniuses but of alert young people on their way to self- 
development and to making a positive contribution in the social and 
cultural world. Though a certain level of intelligence and previous 
training are important in this teacher’s pupils, he will be chiefly inter- 
ested in fostering a personal attitude of keenness and enterprise. These 
qualities of pupils, however, only survive in a school where ‘little’ 
has been taught well.? Here we see how a type of teacher may be 
connected with a type of school. 

Since the methods of teaching and the general frame of organization 
of schools may be very different, it is very possible also that a teacher 
will be successful in one setting, say in a Montessori school, and less 
successful in another. The ‘born’ teacher may be ‘born’ for teaching 
in one situation and not do nearly so well in another. 

Some of those who went through school become teachers. Their own 
school experiences affect the kind of teacher they become. If their 
school left them with an experience of expanding horizons, increasing 
possibilities, and emerging opportunities, they may come back to school 
as the idealists who really want to put their enthusiasm to work. The 
small size, zealous type with scholarly aspirations which pinch him 
like a pair of narrow shoes may come back in order to be the real 
schoolmaster. The boys will pity or even hold him in contempt. He 
comes to the school subconsciously looking for a place of continued 
protection like the nursery of his infancy or the library of his student 
days. The frustrated, bullied boy may come back to his place of 
suffering either to bully now himself and to take revenge, or to submit 
indefinitely in order to prove to himself what an absolute failure he 
is. But whatever their individual experiences in a former period of 
life may have been, they must all be directed towards the essential aims, 
tasks, and responsibilities of a teacher. And there are many different 
ways in which a teacher may do good work. Every teacher has a his- 
tory, he has to make use of it in a positive way. 

So far we have considered the teacher only from the point of view 
of one of his functions: teaching. But he has also to educate and this 
involves many more aspects of the teacher’s personality than does 
teaching only. “ How can an optical illusion educate a whole boy?” 
Waller exclaimed. The German educator would speak here of the 


2 Whitehead’s two educational commandments: “Do not teach too many’ 


subjects ”, “ What you teach, teach thoroughly ”. 
3 In his interesting book on The Sociology of Teaching (New York, 1932), 
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Nur-Lehrer, the mere teacher. He is the ‘ optical illusion’, the fragment 
of a man who cannot educate a whole boy. The more academic the 
school and its aims the more the teacher is limited to functioning 
as a mere teacher. 

This reveals that first, there may be a difference in stress which goes 
with a different attitude to teaching and educating; and secondly, that 
there are personality types who may become different types of teachers. 
We must distinguish between the two types. 

The teaching profession is sometimes tolerant of rather odd person- 
alities. There may be several reasons for this, For example, under the 
surface of oddity a fascinating character may be hiding, or the man 
may be odd, indeed, but the community considers he is better in the 
teaching profession than in any ‘serious’ one. Again, he may be un- 
happy about his failure as a teacher but he cannot get out of his present 
situation into another. What a school system needs is not only an 
entrance for the teacher but also an emergency exit. In a society 
in which specialization is little developed such an exit is always avail- 
able. The problem is in the countries where a highly differentiated 
professional life offers little opportunity to those who are not 
specialists. If these countries keep the teaching profession ‘open’ in 
order to have a better social circulation, teachers may come in and 
bring with them the fresh air of another social experience. Similarly, 
the teacher who is less successful should be able to move out of the 
profession. It is helpful when the community has other places available 
for the man or woman with a teaching certificate. If teachers are 
trained in such a way that they become specialists who can only sur- 
vive in a given school system, they will be resolute opponents of any 
kind of change and will cling to that system to their last breath. 

Yet in every country the time comes when it needs many more well- 
trained teachers than there are people who have a spontaneous ambi- 
tion to become one. In these circumstances teacher training should be 
a major concern of all connected with the education system, Also the 
training college or the university department will have to make a con- 
tribution to the selection of teachers, or at least to the elimination of 
the evidently unfit. Sufficiently precise criteria for this selection do 
not exist and the process therefore does not at present deserve the 
name of selection. Yet we must do what we can in the meantime while 
remembering our limitations and promoting provisions which can help 
to correct our mistakes. Such provisions should include help for those 
wrongly accepted into the profession, either through more guidance as 
teachers or by helping them to find other occupations. In some coun- 
tries (Switzerland, for example) the gamesmaster has to have the ele- 
mentary school teaching certificate as well, so that when he gets too 
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old for gymnastics he may change over to teaching as an ordinary 
schoolmaster. But this does not solve the problem for those who for 
some reason should be helped to find their way to other forms of pro- 
fessional employment. ‘Professional guidance’ would be of great help 
here if given by people who have special knowledge and experience in 
this matter. This is particularly desirable when the teacher is getting 
on in age from the point of view of the employment market. Whole- 
sale methods will not be of much use here, if they are feasible at all. 
The teachers’ unions here might be the best agencies to start such 
centres of professional guidance based on a special study of the kind of 
people who want to leave the teaching profession, of the openings 
available, and of the necessary supplementary training. 

This raises two other questions; the lack of teachers in most coun- 
tries and the suitability of some personality types to the teaching 
profession. 

Not only in countries which are developing a nation-wide educational 
system since the Second World War, or even since a more recent date, 
we see that the lack of teachers is the major obstacle to all endeavours 
to carry good plans into real execution. In many countries, indeed, 
there is a general lack of sufficiently trained people to do intellectual 
jobs, But in other, or even in the same countries, we see people run 
away from the schools into industry, administration, universities, 
or into commercial occupations. The reasons for this flight are com- 
plex. The school obliges the teacher to live in the world of the child; 
it is not a place where most men feel that they have full scope for 
their ambitions; they often feel that the school ties them down to a 
bureaucratic kind of regularity, that they are not sufficiently well paid, 
or that they can find government posts higher up the social ladder 
and which will enable them to move about in a larger world. In all 
such cases it is hard to think of means to induce people to choose the 
life of a teacher as a career. In all situations in which a person has to 
consider the ‘childish’ world of the school as compared with the 
world of adults, or the strong appeal to his ambitions and private 
enterprise opposed to a ‘small’ world, a world of personal devotion 
to the weak and the young, the idea of entering school for a lifetime 
will appeal only to a small number of people. It takes a great deal of 
public education in order to teach people to appreciate the teacher 
positively, and not to look on him either as a person who is neither 
an adult nor a child or as a person who has a soft job. Propaganda 
for the career of a teacher and good salaries are not alone sufficient 
solutions to this problem. For a young man to become a primary school 
teacher presupposes an excellent public orientation in what good 
primary schools mean for the social purpose of a class and for the 
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nation as a whole. And what if the school system leaves its pupils with 
feelings of resentment? Will they come back to it as teachers when 
there is no strong instruction of the public by a ministry of education 
which itself knows its mind clearly? 

If people choose this career without much public instruction being 
given, then they come to a profession they are sure to know already 
and without much further explanation. And in these circumstances 
there is a real danger that they will carry on along the traditional lines. 
If they take the situation over as it is, what are they but ‘compulsory 
school attendants’? A nation, then, must pay great attention to pro- 
viding adequate information to the public about every field of educa- 
tion. It must also offer a good teacher training so that the teacher 
may learn his work well. It is further essential to provide good living 
conditions, that is conditions in which a person can live in good social 
contact and find wide public interest in what he tries to achieve. 
Finally, it is necessary to introduce good working conditions (salaries, 
school house, classes small enough to deal with effectively). 

Teaching is a woman's job in many countries, and in others it is 
becoming so. Yet it is of great importance for the child to have men 
as his teachers as well. It is also of great importance for the school 
to be a mixed community, and no country should pride itself on its 
educational system if the teaching profession has become predomin- 
antly a world of women. 

We will now consider some aspects of the occupational-character- 
types of the elementary school teacher. In this short article it is only 
possible to suggest briefly how this kind of study might be done. The 
quantitative material is limited to a number of samples made over a 
period of more than twenty years in one country (Holland) and cannot 
be published here. The aim we set ourselves is deliberately limited; — 
we do not want to describe those types who offer no difficulties. Every- 

„body knows that they will look after themselves. To them little atten- — 
tion will be given and we shall be more interested in the problem 
cases, 

Once the choice of entering a training college, followed by the 
teaching profession, has been made, a selection is made of the in- 
diyidual’s personal qualities whereby some definitely become more, 
others less, accentuated. The resulting picture—in retrospect—creates 
the impression that the child from whom the young teacher in question 
has grown was especially suited to the teaching profession. If that 
was so, it must in many cases have been pure chance, for choice of 
the career and the training college often rests, as is well known, upon 
grounds quite unconnected with the task of teaching. Parents who 
choose a career for their child are usually poorly acquainted with the 
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intellectual professions, but everyone in his life has encountered school 
teachers and therefore knows about that profession. Furthermore, 
there are considerations such as the educational institutions within easy 
reach, the cost of training, and numerous other aspects which will 
receive mention later, which have nothing to do with the responsible 
choice of a career. 

We find therefore that on the basis of fairly adventitious motivation 
of choice, with a fairly general personality structure in the background, 
subsequent accentuation brings certain trends in the personality to the 
fore. The influences which may be responsible are well known: the 
nature of the study, the training college atmosphere, and numerous 
other circumstances under which the training takes place and under 
which the teacher's profession, with its peculiar social status, is exer- 
cised. All this and more brings certain facets of the personality into 
relief, or emphasizes an already present relief in such a way that a 
picture is produced of which it can be said: “ A teacher looks just like 
this.” Now this picture, resulting from study and the taking up of a 
profession, I should like to term the secondary type. The ‘teacher's 
type’ is thus a primary character-type which has received accentuation 
as a result of training and occupation. Consequently, psychologies of 
the teacher in terms of a general characterology, in which the teacher 
may undoubtedly locate his primary character-type but in which his 
professional-type is not assimilated, are of no use to us. 

The question of apititude for the teaching profession ought therefore 
rather to be formulated as follows: is preference for the profession 
to be found in a particular primary character-type? 

Put in this general form, the answer must be no. Certainly, a well- 
defined occupational sphere and well-defined employment homogenize 
the difference of character, but however much the schoolmaster or 
former schoolmaster may be in evidence, this is not per se an indica- 
tion of a basic primary type. All this points to a secondary type, an, 
occupational type, exhibiting an apparent unity within which great 
variety most certainly exists, There is no such a primary thing as the 
schoolmaster’s personality, but there is, on the basis of that primary 
person, an adaptation to the demands of the profession, or at least to 
the occupational situation, brought about by choice, de facto influence 
of circumstances and personal devotion. Now it may be said that 
adaptation can be favourable, but it can also be less favourable. 

In order to attain insight into the psychology of the teacher, three 
questions must, therefore, be answered: (1) with which traits in the 
personality-type (‘primary type’) does teacher training and teaching 
tie up? Or, to put it differently, which factors of occupational psy- 
chology work selectively upon the qualities of the primary character- 
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type?; (2) what is the influence of the training, and later of the 
profession, upon the teacher’s own person?; (3) how does the secondary 
type, the ‘teacher type’, the occupational type, come into being from 
the primary type in its diverse forms and the combined and inter- 
changing influences of training and professional practice? 

These three basic questions are followed by a fourth. Which of the 
primary data involved in the teacher-type constitute a favourable, 
which an unfavourable, condition for the occupation? Which are 
indications for the emergence of the more or the less happy forms of 
the professional type? The primary data vary greatly, and this original 
diversity, moreover, conditions a widely varying assimilation of the 
occupational influence, so that both typical and less-typical teachers 
may be expected amongst those working in this field. For in the 
one the primary personality will include factors enabling an inner 
divergence from the professional type to come out strongly at all 
times, whilst in the other that inner contrast between the primary and 
secondary is weaker, and there is more complete harmony so that a 
specific professional type clearly develops with less evident inner 
tensions. Absence of these tensions can also lead to a professional 
type in which the personality type is, to a very large extent, relin- 
quished, the conflict then being removed by virtue of the fact that the 
opposing parties have given up the battle. This is a less favourable 
consequence than the former in which an inner synthesis has really 
been achieved. 

We therefore arrive at three types: the disharmonious, in which an 
inner conflict between personality- and professional-type continues to 
be felt strongly; the harmonious, in which the conflict is solved by 
synthesis; and thirdly the ‘professionalized’, where the person has 
largely become submerged in the schoolmaster. Moreover, each of 
these three may occur in more or less marked typical form, so that a 
simple presupposition that there is one professional type is clearly 
untenable. 


The Occupational-psychological Factors which work Selectively upon 
Qualities in the Primary Character-type 

A complete summary cannot here be given, since that would require 
a whole book. We will stress here the unfavourable motivations and 
their upshot, as the more favourable ones are better known and more 
openly advertised. Self-criticism is certainly a principal requirement of 
the teaching profession. Moreover, as we have indicated already, we 
will occupy ourselves here predominantly with the elementary school 
teacher as his part of the educational system is most widely developed 
in all countries. Moreover, to state the psychological qualities brought 
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to the fore is not yet to say anything concerning their frequency of 
occurrence, still less about the teaching body as a whole. Incorrect 
generalization would place teachers as a group in quite the wrong light. 

The first potential motive for choice of career from the point of view 
of occupational psychology is the presupposition that the teacher’s 
existence is safe, It is a government post with a fixed salary and a 
pension in view. This motive can operate selectively upon some types 
of personality, for instance the over-dependent with respect to parents 
or society. It can also operate upon people with a certain fear of life, 
with social agoraphobia, with striking inferiority complexes, the 
typical ‘ balcony heroes’ who like to keep life at a distance and who 
prefer to observe from the balcony what takes place in life rather than 
take an active part in it themselves, 

There is a second motive. The occupation is often supposed to be a 
soft job, A teacher has so much spare time and he has those splendid 
holidays (which are usually added to his salary!). It is clear for whom 
this so-called ease will become the motive of choice. It will be a motive 
for the comfort-lovers, for those with little spirit of adventure, and 
further for persons of a particular kind of enterprise, namely for the 
social climbers, who choose the teaching profession as a means to an 
end. From the start these people feel themselves really too good for 
the job and want to climb higher. The type of climber who chooses 
this career for the sake of the spare time has really a quite ineradicable 
desire to advance, and is in his element in the teaching profession for 
the rest of his life, there being always some job or other to aspire to 
or a diploma to acquire. But besides this, the alleged ease of the 
teacher's work is an attraction for the weak and superficial, especially 
when they idealize themselves, These are those eternal pubers unable 
to shake off their puberty, an inability accentuated by living in too 
young a milieu and not entering enough into a hard, social struggle 
where they would pit their strength against adult men and women. 
One also finds here the type of the misjudged genius who can never 
find opportunity to outgrow that misjudgment; and not infrequently 
the misjudged genius was attracted to a career promising an abundance 
of spare time to nurse his talents, and he is little other than an exces. 
sively admired mother's darling or talented weakling. Fortunately the 
profession also takes its revenge, since little remains of the dreamed-of 
ease, and then there develops in such persons a certain pride combined 
with great desire to criticize, both of which are equally infertile His 
pride is thus that of one who feels himself too good for the profession 
and it is thus the reverse side of his inner failure. 4 

A third motive has already been mntioned. The teachi: 
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with it both in the young people confronted with the choice of 
career and their parents, so that it becomes foremost in their thoughts. 
This can proceed from the personal school history or from being 
tied to the personal milieu; -it can also indicate lack of emancipa- 
tion from the school sphere. Then we can have the unenterprising 
type, the type with limited social courage and with very limited 
social experience. Perhaps he is also somewhat infantile, of low 
vitality or, on the other hand, rather too respectable. Yet there is a 
favourable side, too. It can very well tie up with a choice of career 
resulting from a very early adaptation to the profession, and therefore 
at the same time profiting from a long-term process of inner prepara- 
tion for the choice. And that, too, has two sides: first an unfavourable 
one, in premature fixation, whereby in the first years of practice he is 
really an over-age child who comes to teach in school; and secondly 
a favourable one, namely, that the young teacher has adapted himself 
as fully as possible to the profession and consequently has become 
more conscious of what he did in the choice of his ideals. 

A fourth motive is the prestige enjoyed by schoolmastering in non- 
intellectual milieus. It is precisely from these circles that the profes- 
sion makes very many recruits. They are the people with a keen social 
interest, who are desirous of advancing in society, who are hard 
workers in their profession but who run the danger of excessive self- 
complacency towards the social milieu in which they find themselves. 
They have rightly experienced and realized that status is no measure 
of personal value; wrongly they often reverse this and make themselves 
the measure of everything and everyone, especially whatever is be- 
lieved by them to have had its origin in a privileged milieu. In other 
words, the danger arises of an attitude of resentment towards society. 
But alongside this stands, as unmistakable fact, a frequently tremend- 
ous capacity for work and a deep consciousness of the value of the 
profession. These people are in danger of becoming worn out much 
too young, of then becoming complacent and unable to take any more 
interest in what lies outside their occupational sphere. They have 
become too involved in their work. When they are older or retired, 
they crumble at an alarming speed. The external activity in the pro- 
fession caused them to neglect the inner source of life in their own 
personal existence, 

Fifthly, the career is attractive as a form of study, in contrast with 
the trades, office life, business life, and such like. This constitutes an 
attraction for children from a simple milieu, where the way in the 
intellectual professions is little known and where financial accessibility 
plays a great role. As a result it attracts the more studious natures, and 
that again has two sides to it. They can be studious from spiritual 
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wealth or from spiritual poverty. Study can be sought out of fear of 
the street where the other children, the peer groups, are, so that the 
studious child is a child with social anxiety. Alternatively, it may be 
that he really does have a clear-thinking mind, and it must be admitted 
that the teaching profession has offered an extremely valuable social 
entrée to a number of these people. 

Associated with all this is the sixth motive of choice. Those who are 
of a quiet, industrious, receptive, and studious nature expect to find 
satisfaction in the profession. And without doubt, some of our best 
schoolmasters come from this group. Perhaps these schoolmasters are 
rather schoolmasterish, rather exaggeratedly precise, perhaps they see 
in the school rather too much a miniature creation, a microcosmos, 
and perhaps they tend as a result to appreciate their industrious pupils 
more than their robust naughty boys, but these are also the school- 
masters for whom no sacrifice of time and devotion is too great. They 
want to teach their children a lot and continue to grind away all their 
lives without chasing after diplomas themselves. For them economic 
considerations remain in the background, social communicativeness in 
the fore. This brings us to a seventh group of motives. 

The profession appeals to social idealism. In a teacher this can link 
up as a matter of course with the studious nature and great social 
communicativeness; the desire to communicate knowledge and culture 
can possess the person, can cause him to incline more to the intel- 
lectual or the religious or the social side, according to the nature of 
his idealism. Yet this social idealism can also take quite a different 
turning. It can lead to the desire to occupy himself with children, 
seeing them as bearers of the future, to whom he may give moral 
guidance. This is the youth-worker in the school. Perhaps he is in 
the eyes of many a somewhat facile modernist, perhaps he even merits 
the reproach of studying education, but no one can deny the strong 
guiding function of idealistic motives in his life. To the same type 
belong those who want above all to elevate their pupils socially and 
who, to this end, demand the utmost in educational accomplishments 
and didactics. They want didactic talent most of all because they want 
to push their children as far as possible to the fore in the social 
struggle. 

This group of motives promotes both unfavourable and favourable 
traits which are accentuated in the personality by this choice of career 
and which may become constructive elements, in my opinion all 
equally real, within the professional type. For this reason I am unable 
to concur with the contention of Schohaus, the Swiss training college 
director, that “ Der Lehrerstand ist durchsetzt mit Elementen, die von 
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Jugend auf, folgende Karakterzuge aufweisen: durchschnittliche 
Herrschtrieb, Ehrgeiz, Lebensscheu ”.* 

This determines the profession from its pathological side, for even 
where it is possible to indicate the role of lust for power or ambition 
or fear of life, the reverse side is not infrequently to be found there 
too, witnessing to devotion, social support to the child, which, whilst 
perhaps also in some way associated with fear of life, also reflects 
sensitivity. 


The Effects of the Conditions of Training and Teaching 


A peculiarity of training colleges in many countries is that teachers 
are trained by teachers, and whilst that has unmistakable advantages 
it has its disadvantages too. On the one hand it entails a doubling of 
subjectivity, for these students would certainly achieve a more objec- 
tive attitude towards their profession if they could have their attention 
drawn to the subjective limitations of the teacher by outsiders. Thus 
the way is already paved in the training college itself for the develop- 
ment of an unfavourable characteristic of the professional type. There 
is real danger that professional narrowness will be in this way per- 
petuated. But there is another side to the question, too. Where profes- 
sional colleagues introduce their own young people to the profession, 
a better result must be achieved in the performance of teaching duties 
than if outsiders, scarcely acquainted with the work for which they are 
preparing their pupils, have the responsibility for the training. Both 
sides of the question, the dangerous and the extremely valuable, point 
in the same direction. If the training is to be, and remain, good, 
vigilant self-criticism is essential. Self-knowledge on the part of an 
educator is doubly necessary in the educator of educators, Theoretical 
pedagogics, essential for his self-justification, is of fundamental im- 
portance for every training college instructor. The only guarantee that 
the teacher's study will help him to achieve inner orientation towards 
his future task, besides enriching or increasing his knowledge, lies in a 
continual process of self-justification. If, then, the training college 
education is not to fall short, it must take place in inner self-conflict, 
as it were. It needs to constitute a milieu wherein constant self-renewal 
is taking place, if it is not to pave the way in its students for conflicts 
which come to a head as soon as they enter the life of practice and if 
they are not to feel deceived in their training when confronted with 
the task of thinking for themselves within the context of their daily 
work. An optimum possibility is linked with a maximum risk in the 


4" The teaching profession is permeated with individuals who from youth 
upwards reveal the following character-traits: average motivation towards 
power, ambition, and escapism.” 
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training, a state of affairs not unusual in education. Every real educa- 
tional situation offers an optimum possibility and a maximum risk, 
and whoever does not like this must choose a safer occupation, for 
instance, that of schoolmaster! 

In many countries the training of secondary school teachers does 
not take place in training colleges, which partly accounts for their 
different attitude towards the profession. They are always conscious 
of their university background, which leaves its stamp upon their 
person and upon the education in their school. The teacher from a 
training college is an active schoolmaster without academic preten- 
sions, and is therefore, to a much greater extent, a professional school- 
master and much less a graduate in exile. The secondary school 
teacher is often caught up in his self-evaluation between school and 
university and not really at home in either. The training college 
teacher, on the other hand, is anchored from two sides to a double 
milieu, the elementary school and the training college. It is precisely 
on account of this firm anchoring that the training college with all its 
restrictions inevitably gives better training for teaching than a univer- 
sity. 

The training college student is trained in a very direct way for a 
relatively nearby profession. As a result, this professional training 
penetrates deeply into the life of a young person. Consequently, what 
is most essential in the training for a profession demanding, most of all, 
maturity and self-knowledge tends to be confined to externals. The 
student’s study threatens to get stuck at inculcation of information at 
the very point where the question ought to touch him deepest. Over- 
hasty cultivation yields a fruit which is not quite ripe when plucked, 
with, in this field, all its risks of pedantry. Everything is known all too 
well, because the problematical nature of a study or activity can only 
be felt when it has been personally assimilated and weighed with 
heart and reason. When the training college student subsequently 
transfers to the school, conflict arises anew. Contact with adults is 
essential for the young person’s maturing, but these young teachers 
are immediately brought into the sphere of the child, so that their 
early entry into the profession may possibly jeopardise their attain- 
ment of full maturity. 

With this we also touch upon a further question, relating to the 
actual pursuit of the occupation itself, whereby still more problems 
are raised than by that of the youth of the novice teacher. The social 
milieu sometimes fails to take him seriously, in the first place because 
he is ‘only’ concerned with children, but also because, like the 
clergyman, he is not a creator of visible products. In consequence, the 
farmer or industrial worker is readily inclined to regard him as not 
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doing anything really, of having at most the job of taming children 
somewhat and then delivering them back to society in a more domesti- 
cated state. It is, in other words, an undisguised negative evaluation. 
Alongside this are also positive evaluations which conceal negative 
ones, too. The teacher must come up to ideals no mother or father 
need approach. He is placed upon an extremely elevated pedestal, 
whilst at the same time others feel absolved from the duty of fulfilling 
at least as high demands, It is customary to add of a professor of 
education that his children are, of course, perfectly brought up. In 
this way the speaker excuses himself, or at least tries to do so, thus» 
introducing into the question an element of positive evaluation which 
is nevertheless in reality a negative judgment, more or less of the 
order: “Don’t have any illusions; you're even less able to do it than 
we are.” This is what the teacher gets thrown in his face by parents 
and the academic pedagogue by the teacher. Noteworthy, meantime, 
is the concealed confession of the speaker's own failure. Alas, teacher 
and pedagogue alike fail all too frequently to ascertain these facts in 
a matter-of-fact way and to place them in the picture of man as a 
being in need of help. A little sense of humour may perhaps be of 
service here as a remedy for embittered feelings. 

People like to place the pedagogue on a pedestal in this way, want 
to respect him so long as he comes up to expectation, but the danger 
is that he lets himself be pushed into unrealistic glorification; that he 
allows himself to be placed on a pedestal and puts on airs. He then 
becomes both unsocial and a pedant. Unsocial because in this way he 
becomes irretrievably estranged from his children and their parents, 
losing all natural contacts, and a pedant since, equally irretrievably, his 
every word and every deed become a revelation of the wisest being 
in creation, who not only knows everything but even knows every- 
thing better. This is an occupational disease to which the schoolmaster 
can be driven by his pupils’ parents, and indeed there is embedded in 
his workaday situation something which can render him extra sus- 
ceptible to this illness, For the uneducated, and often for his own 
feelings too, the teacher is the intellectual, and in addition some types 
of schoolmaster are, as we saw, inclined to confuse school with life 
itself. The teacher, like some categories of administrative civil ser- 
vants, does not come much into the fresh air of society, and that makes 
for narrowness. He professionalizes, all of which pushes him a step 
farther in the direction of pedantry, the origin of which lies in an 
excessive esteem on the part of the parents. In school he is always 
right, is never contradicted. He gives orders, leads, and that also tends 
to impel him in a wrong direction. But at the same time we must not 
forget that every occupation has its dangers; the doctor, for instance, 
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is surrounded by ‘laymen’ and easily develops his kind of arrogance 
asa result. 

A final risk is the result of a circumstance mentioned earlier. All too 
young the teacher has to create a social distance between himself 
and his children—something which the adolescent at first feels to be 
a comedy. This comedy, however, gradually threatens to become real 
so that he works himself into an absurd attitude of superiority, absurd 
because not inwardly genuine. Despite his premature conformation 
„to the standards set by his occupational milieu, the attitude of the 
"parents who set these professional standards is often both incompre- 
hensible and inaccessible to him inwardly. In this way it easily comes 
about that a young beginner already conforms to the habits of those 
who are older and more experienced. This takes its revenge upon the 
young teacher's joy in his work and in life, for he has prematurely 
come to depend upon the picture of the teacher presented by the 
school overseer, thereby impeding his own growth, since if he has 
real insight into himself, the probability is that he will not come up 
to that picture of the good teacher. If therefore he inwardly strives 
after the latter, he will be untrue to himself and deprive himself of the 
Opportunity of maturing in his own way into the person and the 
teacher that he is capable of becoming. 

There is yet another way in which the teacher may be isolated, 
namely, where the children’s parents do not consider him to be of 
the same status as themselves. He may be above or below it. In the 
latter event, parents set him outside the child’s milieu and he becomes 
a kind of overpaid servant. At most, the more intelligent members of 
the environment where this way of thinking prevails will reason: “Oh 
well, you must leave the man alone in his own work; after all, he does 
that well enough.” Such an attitude is distressing for the teacher. It 
nurtures an already watchful social resentment in him and certainly 
doesn’t further his unbiased personal and professional development. 
And indeed, if he detects this attitude in his pupil's parents, however 
well it may sometimes be concealed, it is too much to expect of a 
teacher, whether younger or older, that he will have a sufficiently 
relaxed feeling of personal value not to become embittered by it. At 
the same time, of course, he enjoys the trust and respect of many. 
But it takes streams of healthy nourishment to make good a single 
drop of bitterness in a human life, and even the respect of many often 
fails to help him over the humiliation prepared for him by some. The 
teacher of children who come from the petite bourgeoisie is often more 


to be envied in this respect. 
In teaching there is further a great danger embodied in the routine. 
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The teacher quickly gets the feeling of “having been at it so long 
already ”, and all too often tends to contest a line of reasoning which 
starts out from pedagogical axioms by arguments of age. If man could 
live to become 5,000 years old, it would always be possible to hear 
from a teacher that he has been at it 4,975 years, so what he does must 
be right. There is the danger that self-complacency will come to make 
itself master simply through repetition of the known. The greatest 
danger of routine, however, is that the teacher becomes unreceptive 
towards the child. Whilst a certain weariness as a result of the 
constant company of children is very understandable and does not 
necessarily damage the work, this blunting is fatal for the whole 
performance of his functions. Alongside this is the danger of routine 
with textbooks and lessons. Here the first requirement of an educator 
is lost, self-correction and watchful self-criticism, both symptoms 
of active self-knowledge. Closely related is the feeling of being 
spiritually burdened by having to spend the whole day amongst chil- 
dren. It is not experienced as being together with children, but as 
bending over them, and that gives ‘back-ache’. This attitude towards 
the child does indeed lead to a hopeless loss of personal stature, both 
intellectually and spiritually. The teacher then fails to achieve the 
fullest simplification of the subject-matter, with its highly intellectual 
demands upon him. He drifts into an externalization whereby the 
business at hand is lost sight of, the subject loses its meaning, so that 
nothing remains but to pump it into dutiful children without its having 
any formative effect upon them, indeed without its really being present 
for them at all. This leads in time to a still further externalization of 
the teacher's own occupation; his routine wears down his understand- 
ing. 


The Secondary Types: the Teacher’s Occupational-ty pe 

What is the picture, then, resulting from the selective emphasis of 
qualities in the primary type through choice of the teaching profession 
and the psychological conditions under which the duties of that pro- 
fession are carried out? In other words, what does a teacher look like? 
To answer this question in a small space calls for a certain amount of 
careful generalization. Most care of all is needed with respect to the 
group of young people who ‘choose’ teaching, not because the occu- 
pation in itself atracts them but because they are driven into it by all 
kinds of incidental factors. No one knows how large this group is, but 
it undoubtedly contains a number of primary types who are as much 
or as little suited to the profession as those who choose it more or less 
consciously, with a child’s consciousness and the limited knowledge of 
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professions a child possesses.’ But it is this group of young people 
which really undergoes the most unreal adventure during the training. 
Certainly, no one knows beforehand how his ‘ chosen’ occupation will 
suit him in reality, but these people adopt an attitude of wait-and-see, 
regarding it as just one occupation amongst others about which they 
do not have any particular expectations. They need not become less 
effective teachers in consequence, but this group does make it extra 
difficult to speak of the ‘ typical teacher ’. 

Indeed, is there really any such animal? Are there not in the teacher 
a number of characteristics which are also found in the members of 
numerous other occupations? Without doubt there are type-similari- 
ties on a number of points between the teacher and the administrative 
civil servant, but there are equally certainly wide divergences upon 
other points. There are many former teachers to be found amongst 
civil servants, mostly people with but few years of service, this being 
the reason why the former teacher can often still be recognized in them 
from small traits of character, pleasant or unpleasant. Pleasant, for 
instance, is their accuracy in detail; less pleasant the vulnerability often 
accompanying this, as a result of which they have difficulty in seeing a 
thing ‘writ large’. The teacher and the civil servant have strikingly 
similar views of society. Both very soon feel themselves done down 
and exceptionally easily passed over and underestimated, That again 
finds its source in a social origin in the petite bourgeoisie, and entry 
into the socially more privileged groups by means of choice of the 
intellectual group best within reach, bringing along with it on the one 
hand a keen desire for social advancement and on the other an appre- 
ciation of the economic factors obstructing this. The reaction is resent- 
ment, Of course the attitude of resentment is by no means confined to 
teaching circles; moreover, teacher's occupational-group and occu- 
pational-type is quite inadequately classified by this term, not only on 
account of the numerous other qualities involved but also because the 
question then arises as to how different people assimilate the resent- 
ment contracted in professional life. And that is in turn connected 
with the various relationships possible between the personality and 
occupational-type within one and the same person, earlier classified as 
the disharmonious, harmonious, and professionalized type. The dis- 
harmonious type can have come to bear a certain resentment towards 
the occupation against which, however, a constant battle is waged. In 
the case of the harmonious type, the chances are greatest that the 
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resentment is reduced to keen social or studious activity, whereas in the 
professionalized it can come to dominate in a dangerous manner. It is 
therefore impossible to characterize the teacher's professional type 
from this or any other single characteristic alone. No clarification 
whatever is introduced into the psychology of the teacher by deter- 
mining type—as Döring,’ following upon Spranger, does—according 
to the personally dominating realm of values. Aesthetic or ethical 
types are to be found both inside and outside the teachers’ world and 
are quite unconnected with professional type as such, being—at least if 
they are anything at all—primary types. Nor do Friedrich’s’ naive, 
authoritative, comprehending and matter-of-fact types take us any 
farther. For in order to make these qualifications concrete, they must 
be related to the occupational practice as such, and it is not only 
teachers who are naive or authoritative. Authoritative personality is 
possible in a particular modus within the occupational type. The con- 
trast, understanding-matter-of-fact, is indeed one of occupational type, 
although too often formulated in a restricted way and consequently 
of little help, Whatever characteristic we chose, we should always run 
into the same error; it is not a question of whether a particular trait is 
present but of how it is assimilated. That applies to both favourable as 
well as unfavourable qualities, It might therefore be said that every 
teacher's type must always be viewed from three points of view, from 
that of the harmonious, the disharmonious, and the professionalized 
type, since practically no quality can be named, good or bad, which is 
not, after all, to be found in almost everyone. Yet this is in no way to 
answer the question as to whether a trait is also qualitatively decisive 
in his personality- or professional-type. 

Thus We reach a deadlock when attempting to construct a teacher's 
type by the two most obvious methods, But there is yet another way 
possible, namely by asking ourselves, on the basis of the foregoing data, 
which favourable and which unfavourable adjustment to the profes- 
sion is possible. In a character-typology such as, for instance, that of 
Pfahler—but equally well in that of Spranger—this way of putting the 
question would be quite unjustifiable. For the distinction favourable- 
unfavourable is quite out of keeping with descriptions of primary types 
such as are given by these authors. But when it is a question of occu- 
pational types the standard of the profession itself is applicable, so that 
the most obvious contrast becomes that between favourable and un- 
favourable adjustment in the exercise of professional duties. 

First, the unfavourable adjustment. Amongst the primary traits was 


€ Untersuchungen zur Psychologie des Lehrers (Leipzig, 1925). 
7 Versuch einer Charakterlogie des Grundschullehrers (Halle aS., 1935). 
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lack of independence, sometimes in the form of a certain fear of life, 
limited social courage, and closely connected with this, the cases in 
which exclusive acquaintance with this profession made all choice of 
career unnecessary, followed by the petit bourgeois environment which 
cultivates hard workers but gives very inadequate preparation for a 
multiplicity of social contacts. This group of characteristics easily 
leads to an unfavourable adjustment within professional life because 
the latter gets fixed and is all too easily regarded as the ‘whole 
world’. That which viewed from the outside can pass for great de- 
votion to the profession, does not then proceed from wealth of self- 
surrender to the profession, but from poverty of other possibilities of 
contact and expression, Compulsiveness and narrowness of outlook is 
the result; this type of schoolmaster lives in too small a house with too 
small windows. 

The following group of characteristics, leading to unfavourable 
occupational adjustment, is closely connected but does not altogether 
coincide with the former. These, too, are rooted in ties to the milieu of 
origin which have not been loosened in time, ties to parents or social 
environment. They yield, on the one hand, the type which was above 
indicated as the ‘eternal puber’, the misunderstood genius, in reality 
not much more than a child excessively admired by his parents. On 
the other hand, they yield the comfort-lovers who would like to con- 
tinue to enjoy in their career the ease in which they have lived at home 
With their parents, a career in which they can be at once easy-going 
and tyrannical. Tyranny gives them the certainty that everything can 
be disposed of with as little trouble as possible. Close ties to the social 
milieu of origin underlies the resentment, and we also see this receive 
expression in the social-climber type. The latter may be a real chaser 
of jobs or diplomas, whereby we are not at all condemning aspiration 
after a particular function or diploma, in itself, after all, quite re- 
spectable. But less commendable are the deeper motives which make 
someone into a climber (Streber). In the misunderstood geniuses, in 
those who have not got beyond their puberty, and in the comfort-lovers 
the sources of strength are undeveloped; the climbers, on the other 
hand, are able to bring up great energy, but it is energy put to wrong 
use, remaining completely infertile, or, worse still, mischief-making, 
not only at home but also in society at large. Here too, then, it is not 
energy but favourable motives to direct it which are lacking. i 

Now for the favourable forms of adjustment, namely those in which 
the energy neglected by the indolent and puerile types and used de- 
structively by the climbers is put to fertile use. As is well known, the 
social milieu forming the origin of very many teachers, the petite 
bourgeoisie, produces hard workers. Teachers coming from these 
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circles constitute a group of people in whom a certain intelléctual 
hunger has been awakened, people at least for whom intellectual life 
has a certain meaning which they can no longer discount in their life, 
even if they do not choose teaching as a career. If they do in fact make 
this choice, it is these very people, who combine great power for work 
with the desire for intellectual achievement, who are likely to achieve 
a favourable form of life in their profession. They become the school- 
masters engaged upon further study, and whilst the less-well-adjusted 
types like to reproach them with escapism, that is not true, There is 
much studying done in teaching circles from genuine interest. One of 
the motives may indeed be the desire for social advance, but the teacher 
frequently finds genuine satisfaction in the study itself. Nevertheless, 
in this type the intellectual part of the task does not become more 
important than the pedagogical, even though it is precisely this person 
who will often arrive at a special didactic interest. After all, for him the 
study of how to put over subject-matter is itself an interesting intel- 
lectual question. Friedrich's gegensttindliche type can also reasonably 
be placed within this professional type, although it cannot replace it. 

Alongside this is a second type of favourable adjustment; the teacher 
in whom the pedagogical element of love plays a greater role than in 
the former. For such a person, being a teacher is in itself a fulfilment: 
he may perhaps study little and have few intellectual interests, but he 
has something else to offer his children, and this is, in the first place, 
real love for the task of educating them. He is one for whom no work 
for his children is too much, His desire to give moral guidance, to 
make the children into worthwhile and happy human beings awakens 
in him a keen joy of working, and his whole desire is to create the 
most favourable circumstances possible for his pupils; favourable in 
the sense of preparing and equipping them intellectually and morally 
as well as possible for a happy entry into society. Within this profes- 
sional type there is again place for Friedrich's gegenstdndliche type, 
but it only becomes ‘understandable’ itself in this connexion. 

All in all, then, we have arrived at two favourable and two unfayour- 
able adjustments to the profession. With regard to these four types 
we can always pose the question as to how far they are disharmonious, 
harmonious, or professionalized, thereby arriving at a number of pos- 
sibilities—for the sake of simplicity let us put it at twelve—when we 
look at the question statistically. With this number of possibilities in 
mind, we can now indeed begin to reflect more penetratingly upon the 
psychology of the teacher, so making a contribution to the educator's 
own self-justification. 


M. J. LANGEVELD. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Problems in Predicting Teacher Attitudes in Norway 


THe topic of problems in predicting teacher attitudes might be in- 
terpreted in different ways. In this article attitudes will be taken to 
refer to reaction tendencies judged to be important in the teacher's 
relationships with his students, effecting their behaviour and direction 
of growth. Evidently, various opinions might be maintained as to 
which reaction tendencies or attitudes on the part of the teacher have 
this characteristic of being influential in the learning situation. Differ- 
ing concepts as to the aim of education and also uncertainty as regards 
the actual relationship between means and ends will account for the 
diversity of viewpoints in this matter. 


General Viewpoints 

We have to realize that the prediction of teacher attitudes is 
not necessarily the same as the prediction of teacher effectiveness or 
capability. This will only be the case if the attitudes in question are 
positively related to the type of effectiveness we are looking for. The 
situation may be as illustrated in the diagram below: 


Effective combination 
Predicted Attitudes of attitudes in the 
attitudes later found teaching situation 


In the hypothetical case depicted in the diagram, only three (AC E) 
of the five predicted attitudes are later found, and out of these only 
one (A) proves to be effective in the teaching situation. Thus, in this 
case the prediction of the teacher attitudes is better than the prediction 
of the teaching efficiency. 

Theoretically there is the possibility, on the basis of an evaluation of 
the teacher candidate, to make an assumption directly as to the future 
outcome of the candidate's work in school. In deciding upon problems 
of admission and in counselling as to choice of career, this is probably 
in practice what is most commonly done, From a scientific point of 
view, however, a closer analysis of the problem is necessary. In the 
diagram below an effort is made to bring forward some of the crucial 
questions in the chain of events from the point of admission at the 
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training college to the time when the development of the teacher's 
students is to be judged : 


Carats Sibi ittedingewer mapie Ithe cto Muson 
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The teacher behaviour in the school varies considerably both from 


A great deal of research throwing on the question, what kind of 
teacher behaviour in school is or not in the eyes of students, 


those 
Want to see developed in the students, there is much in favour 
a view, it remains to be shown to what extent such a personi- 
fication is effective in the sense of contributing to the attainment of the 
stated alms, As to intelligence, for instance, it has been maintained 
the ideal range for a teacher not only has a lower limit, but may 
dial gegen According to this hypothesis, a superior in- 
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Essential Characteristics of the Teacher Personality 

In spite of our lack of information in the matter, we are at the 
present stage entitled to believe that the teacher should, at least in a 
certain measure, personally represent those characteristics that we con- 
sider as central and vital in the aim of education, This view is a basic 
one in a comprehensive study that for some years has been carried on 


a common Scandinavian attack on adjustment problems in the teach- 
ing career and how they may be prevented. We have tried to put up a 
hypothetical model for those basic characteristics that we, on certain 
assumptions as to the aim of education, consider as important in the 
teacher personality. These characteristics are: 

(1) Essential knowledge and insight. 

(2) Intellectual ability of bee pe fs 

(3) Co-reactive tendency (al to put in the shoes of others 
and react with sympathy). 

(4) Security tendency (tendency to react with self-reliance in situa 
tions where such a reaction is called for). 

(5) A number of other abilities and traits that will need further in- 
vestigations in order to be specified. 

We are fully aware that there are other models that would be clearly 
defensible, Taking into account, ag hae er isa ige 
dealing with the total personality, major areas of which are 
intellectual, the social, and the emotional ones, we believe that the 
theoretical framework given above has a certain value, That the 
teacher, in addition to certain more or less constitutional character- 
istics as indicated above (2), (3), and (4), must be familiar with the 
subject-matter he is going to handle in the class, and also with the 
forces and principles involved in the educational process, is probably 
accepted as evident. ae RALAN 

When taking into account the trends 
numerous investigations in the area,” I assume that the characteristics 
suggested above will be considered but that uncertainty 
will be felt as to the weight of each them at different functional 
levels as well as to the weight of factors not being specified o, 

Having decided upon the characteristics asume 
portant, the next question is whether the abilities and traits involved 
may be measured and if they have a sufficient degree of stability to 


See eg. A. S. Darr et al, Wisconsin Studies of the Measurement 
diction of Teacher Bilectiveness. A Summary of 
1961). 
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tellectual area our knowledge in this respect is fairly well established. 
Through the development of intelligence tests and other tests of in- 
tellectual capacity we have acquired instruments that serve their pur- 
pose fairly well. It has also been shown that intellectual capacity, in 
spite of individual variations, is persistent enough to be predicted with 
a fair degree of certainty. 

In the other central areas of human functioning, the social and 
emotional ones, the picture is different. Due mainly to the opportuni- 
ties for faking in the testing situation, it has been difficult to get a true 
impression of those reaction tendencies which are important and 
decisive. Also our knowledge as to the stability of these tendencies 
over a span of time is piecemeal and rather vague. There is reason to 
believe that the degree of continuity in the development of intelligence 
is fairly high, somewhat less for neurotic tendency, and fairly low for 
attitudes.? However, the concept of attitude covers a wide range of 
reaction tendencies, At the one extreme they are specific and highly 
influenced by the dominating trends in the environment; at the other 
one more general and more rooted in the constitutional peculiarities of 
the person. From a prediction point of view it seems reasonable to put 
the major emphasis upon the tendencies of the last category. 

In the Norwegian studies mentioned above it has been a major aim 
to isolate such basic characteristics, particularly in the social and 
emotional areas, to relate them to one another in the formation of the 
personality, to clarify their persistence and their implication for the 
teaching career. 


Some Preliminary Results from Norwegian Investigations 


In an effort to overcome some of the difficulties inherent in the 
measurement, a new methodological principle has been developed. 
The intention underlying the work has been to arrive at a synthesis in 
method that has the virtue of not making apparent to the subject the 
purpose of the investigation, thus giving room for projection, and at 
the same time being designed so as to allow for an objective scoring. 
This ‘ projectometric’ principle has been utilized in the construction 
of a number of instruments. In the studies made it has appeared to 
give convincing results, a report of which is being prepared. As to the 
methodological aspect, it must suffice in this connexion to state that a 
test for co-reactive behaviour as well as a test for security tendency, 
both being fairly comprehensive, have repeatedly been found to satisfy 
reasonable requirements as to reliability and validity. 

Our investigations among the applicants to the teacher training col- 


? See, eg, M. N. Crook, “A Retest with the Thurstone Personality Schedule 
after Six and One-half Years”, J. Gen. Psychol., 28, 1943, Pp. III-20. 
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leges and among those admitted have made it clear that, for the coun- 
try as a whole, there is in general a considerable overlapping between 
the admitted and the non-admitted groups. Due partly to the fact that 
the number of applications in proportion to the number of vacant 
places at the different schools varies, the overlapping is noticeable even 
in the knowledge area, which is the centre of attention at the entrance 
examination, As to intellectual capacity, as measured by intelligence, 
or ability tests, the overlapping is considerable. In extreme cases it 
has been found that applicants with C-score 1 have been admitted, 
whereas applicants with C-score 9 have not been admitted.° 

The most striking illustration of the fact that an entrance examina- 
tion may be a crude and partial measure of the applicant’s competence 
is found in the practically complete overlapping between the admitted 
and the non-admitted groups as to co-reactive tendency and security 
tendency. As regards co-reactive tendency, the difference between the 
averages for the two groups, though small indeed, may be described as 
statistically significant, whereas the averages for security tendency are 
nearly identical and the difference not at all significant. 

The highly varying degree of overlapping thus demonstrated for dif- 
ferent characteristics can be explained partly by the fact that the 
evaluation in the admission procedure is one-sided and partly by the 
moderate correlations among the various psychological functions. 
The admission authorities in Norway have no instruction or right 
to include ‘ non-objective ’ observations in their evaluation, and even if 
they had, it is an open question whether anything of importance and 
with sufficient reliability would be added. Studies that we have made 
in order to bring this out indicate a very high correlation between 
evaluation of achievement on the one hand and of more or less subtle 
personality characteristics on the other, the reason probably being 
mainly an ‘halo’ effect from the impression of achievement. By using 
trained observers there is the possibility that the outcome would be 
otherwise. 

‘As regards the correlations among the various psychological func- 
tions our studies have shown that they tend to be low between co- 
reactive tendency and security tendency on the one hand and intel- 
lectual capacity on the other (in both cases most often yarying around 
r=-10). Between the tendencies mentioned and scholastic achievement 
the correlations may be even lower, or zero. As might be expected, 
however, the correspondence between co-reactive tendency and 
the students are admitted locally 
for those groups where a central 


3 It should be noted here that only part of 
and that the overlapping will be less marked 
policy is applied. 
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security tendency comes out more clearly (the correlation usually 
being around r=-25, or a little more). , sels 

The results given above should make it evident how important it is 
to include in the guidance and selection procedure a many-sided 
evaluation, taking into account not only those aspects that are easily 
demonstrated and apparently ‘ objective’, but also traits characteristic 
of the social and emotional functions of the candidates. The question 
is which traits are the most essential ones, to what extent they may be 
measured, how persistent they are, and what role each one of them 
plays in the different personality profiles which are consistent with a 
high competence in the teaching career. It may perhaps be possible to 
discover certain minimal levels, and in some cases even maximal ones, 
that are critical. Apart from this it is reasonable to assume that various 
combinations of traits and abilities might satisfy the requirements for 
a high competence. By analogy it is also likely that there are various 
combinations, not just one, that tend to lead to a low degree of com- 
petence, 

In our Norwegian studies we are carrying out follow-up investi- 
gations in order to throw light on the questions raised above. The 
intentions are partly to clarify the degree of stability of the character- 
istics directly studied and partly to bring out their implications for the 
candidate's behaviour and progress in the teaching situation. As one 
of our approaches, a new comprehensive test, based upon the ‘ pro- 
jectometric’ principle, has been developed in order to obtain an im- 
pression of the candidate's maturity of reaction in the learning situa- 
tion, his degree of emphatic ability, and of learning centredness in this 
situation. In this test also the candidate's ability to understand stud- 
ents in school is brought out, the scoring key for this purpose being 
based upon the actual reactions of a norm group of students. 

It has been shown that the candidate’s maturity of reaction in the 
learning situation varies in the normal way, and that a few of them 
appear to be rather low in maturity as here defined, even lower than 
the average student of the seventh form in school. Also it is made 
evident that there is, on the part of the candidates, a marked tendency 
to underrate their students as to reaction maturity in this respect. It 
seems obvious that this tendency must have a certain effect on the 
teacher's behaviour in the classroom and on his handling of his stud- 
ents. This is one, among a number of hypotheses, that it is hoped that 
the follow-up investigations, once carried through, will illuminate. 


J. SANDVEN. 
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The Attitudes of Teachers towards their Profession in 
the Netherlands 


For reasons of space only some aspects of this subject and two types 
of education, primary and post-primary, pre-university education,’ will 
be dealt with. At some points the Dutch situation has been compared 
with the German. No research having been done on this subject, it 
has been necessary to resort to studies from which evidence could be 
deduced indirectly. If analysed from this point of view, the profes- 
sional journals for teachers are a valuable source for determining 
attitudes. 

From a comparison of the professional situation of the primary and 
pre-university teachers, including their training, social prestige, social 
role, professional status and social background, and from a com- 
parison of the structural organization of primary and secondary 
education, hypotheses have been drawn concerning the differences 
in professional attitudes. These have been placed against the indirect 
evidence from the above-mentioned materials, and, when confirmed 
by them, have been elaborated. 


Survey of the Professional Situation 

In the training of primary school teachers, the first two years of the 
course are devoted mainly to general education, at the end of which 
the prospective teacher should have reached an academic standard 
equal to that of university entrance. The following two years are 
strictly vocational. During this period teaching practice goes hand in 
hand with classes in education, psychology, and special methods. A 
final one year’s course qualifies for head mastership. 

The professional preparation of secondary school teachers? can 
hardly be described as teacher education in the strict sense. The 
students are required only to attend a small number of lectures in 
psychology, education, and teaching methods during one year and 


1 The Dutch preparatory university education, viz. the Gymnasium, the 
Lyceum, and the Hogere Burgerschool, only covers+20 per cent of the popula- 
tion of post-primary education. 

2 The professional preparation for qualification at secondary pre-university 
level can also take place by means of extra-mural courses which prepare students 
for examinations administered by official commissions. This article does not 
deal with this group. 
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to give or observe a minimum of eighty lessons in secondary schools. 
The preparation for the Master’s degree in the academic subject of his 
choice takes up almost all the student’s time. Before 1955, the Master’s 
degree in an academic subject fully qualified for teaching in post- 
primary, academic education, without any professional training. 

Those who take the course to become primary teachers do so as the 
result of a clear vocational choice. But the academic student’s main 
occupation and interest is his subject. As proportionately only little 
time and interest is devoted to professional education and training, 
and this mainly during the last academic year, the integration of what 
little is offered to him is scarcely to be expected. The old idea that the 
communication of knowledge, as such, has an educational effect deters 
students and pre-university school teachers from concerning themselves 
with the question as to how scientific categories can be transformed 
so as to become educationally and didactically effective. 


Professional Prestige and Status 


In Professor F. van Heek’s sociological investigation * of profes- 
sional stratification, primary teachers are placed on the lowest level 
of the intellectual professions. Immediately below them are middle- 
class civil servants. The secondary teachers are placed on a higher 
level, but are below other intellectuals—ministers, engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, and university professors, Van Heek’s interviewees had no 
clear picture of the secondary school teacher’s role. The primary 
teacher was ranked without hesitation.‘ 

As distinct from the situation in Germany, in the Netherlands the 
level from which professional training starts is not the same for 
primary and secondary teachers. Whereas the prospective pre-univer- 
sity teacher is a university student, only the fully qualified primary 
teacher is authorized to enter the university to study either education 
or psychology. This difference in status and educational level is re- 
flected in the salary scale and contributes to their lower professional 
prestige. The primary teacher bears a typically middle-class, the 
secondary teacher a higher-class signature. The vertical mobility of 
the primary teacher is considerable.* 

The primary school, according to the legally acknowledged tradi- 
tional formulation is, in addition to the intellectual development, 
responsible for the total education of the child. No such formulation 


3 F, van Heek et al., Sociale Stijging en Daling in Nederland (Leiden, 1 58), 
p. 25. Here Dr. H. M. in't Veld- { > 


tats ‘Langeveld’s article, “ Beroepsbeeld en beroeps- 
prestige ”, appears, p. 51. “Van Heek, op. cit., pp. 79-86. 
Ph. J. Idenburg, Schets yan het Nederlandse en. 


u ets van Schoolwezen (Groningen, 1961), 
P. 338; G. Kuiper, Mobiliteit in de sociale-en beroepshierarchie (Assen, 1954). 
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exists for pre-university education. There is also a lack of clarity in 
purpose. The Gymnasium is the traditional pre-university school. This 
was not originally the function of the H.B.S., which prepared children 
for the higher, non-academic professions. The education system pre- 
vents an organic communication between primary and post-primary 
education. The didactic gap between the two school types is accen- 
tuated by prestige and status feelings owing to the difference of 
academic level and social background. 


Professional Attitudes of the Primary Teacher 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the Dutch primary 
teacher's sense of social responsibility was strongly developed. Stimu- 
lated partly by political and social ideals and partly as church 
members, they showed spontaneous activity in social, cultural, and 
religious fields, and contributed greatly, especially in rural areas, to 
the raising of intellectual and social standards.‘ 

In recent times the range of their social influence has been con- 
siderably narrowed. In the cities the teachers merged into the mass 
of the semi-intellectuals.” The staff of denominational schools con- 
tinue to fulfil their social role, as do the primary teachers in the smaller 
towns. But teachers in the three largest cities and female teachers 
seldom now play an important part in society. In the country, how- 
ever, the teacher is still a leader whose social function includes far 
more than teaching. He is active in the field of popular education, 
physical recreation, choral and theatrical interests, and youth organ- 
izations, 

From a recent investigation ê it can be concluded that at least 
45 per cent of the primary teachers show the following characteristics i 
an idealistic, helpful attitude and a strong sense of social responsibility; 
interest in the social background and the personal lives of the pupils, 
and consequently also in communal problems; a tendency to transfer 
his leading role from the classroom to other situations; and, finally, a 
religious or philosophical conviction resulting in consciousness of 
vocation.’ 

The older age-groups among 
self-development and originality 
importance to authority patterns 


the teachers place less emphasis on 
in their pupils. They tend to attach 
and values such as obedience. The 


€J. L. H. van de Griek, Onderwijzers in onbetaalde buiten-schoolse functies 


(Groningen, 1960). 
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8 Van de Griek, op. cit., p. 52. 9 Van der Griek, op. cit., p. 101. 
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younger teachers seem to prefer co-operation and sociability, and do 
not stress strict methods of education.’° Comparatively speaking, the 
Roman Catholics stress a religious attitude; the Calvinist schools em- 
phasize authority patterns; the public non-denominational schools 
sociability and co-operation.”* 

The intellectual ambition of the primary teacher comes to the fore 
in his interest in further study. In a recent sample, 58 per cent of the 
head masters under thirty-five and 29 per cent of those under forty- 
six continued their studies.’* This formerly contributed to their high 
prestige among the far less-cultivated lower-class population. Though 
now the teacher is no longer the only expert in his society, his respect 
for knowledge and diplomas remains. Moreover, increase in income 
and promotion may be the result. 

From his many activities outside the school, his ambition for further 
study and his frequent migration to higher types of education, it may 
be concluded that the profession, as such, does not exhaust all the 
primary teacher's energy, satisfy all his ambitions, or give him a satis- 
factory sense of status. 


Professional Attitudes of Pre-University Teachers 


Unlike the vocational preparation of such groups as doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers, the secondary teacher's training diverges into two 
directions. This causes a dichotomy between his academic aspirations 
and his teacher's job. The result is that he may be inclined to make 
light of educational problems arising from human relations, social 
function, and background of the school. 

The secondary school teacher does not live in a daily and permanent 
contact with his pupils, nor is the purpose of secondary education laid 
down in an unambiguous formula. He is not responsible for the total 
education, but may confine himself to the intellectual part of it. In 
this he may play a very modest role, depending upon the functional 
value of his subject, for example, in the final examination. His feeling 
of status, therefore, depends on the importance attached to his subject, 
resulting in a sort of subject-chauvinism. The teacher may see his 
educative task mainly as the communication of culture, and more 
specifically in the values which the subject concerned represents. He 
then considers the development of the intellect, especially of an 
academic attitude, as his chief concern, at the same time assuming 
that this is the effect of his teaching. 

The secondary teacher is qualified for one, or at the most two, sub- 


1° M. Albinski, De onderwijzer en de Cultuuroverdracht (Assen, 1959), pp- 
43, 44. 
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jects, and is paid on the basis of the number of periods he will teach. 
In a full-time post this will amount to twenty-four to twenty-nine 
periods a week at one school. Neither a full-time nor a part-time 
teacher is expected to be at the disposal of the school except for his 
teaching periods. The other activities he performs are on a voluntary 
basis. In order to have a full-time job, the teacher whose subject does 
not provide him with the required number of periods at one school, 
takes an additional post at another.’* This situation impedes the 
development of a strong professional identity and vocational con- 
sciousness. As his status depends upon the number of periods assigned 
to his subject, the teacher tends to consider any proposed reform to 
the curriculum from this point of view. As he is an expert in one or 
two subjects only, the teacher also often shows a disinclination to 
co-operate with his colleagues in teamwork. However, in spite of the 
difficulty of the situation, evidence of idealistic attitudes among the 
secondary school teachers is to be found in the professional period- 
icals.* Corresponding with what Albinski discovered concerning 
primary teachers, we find educational aims on the basis of philosophies 
of life clearly expressed among the teachers of denominational 
schools.'* Post-primary teachers in the non-denominational schools 
profess humane and intellectual values, such as “the cultivation of an 
intellectual conscience ”. 

The professional papers show that there is little interest in the 
science of education, especially in the non-denominational sector. The 
teachers look favourably upon it only so far as it may help their 
young colleagues to become good disciplinarians. But there is con- 
siderable interest in the methods of teaching particular subjects, and 
new ideas are widely discussed, mainly due to the work of the educa- 
tional study centres of the teachers’ associations. In this sphere there 
is also an interest in international contact. 

Secondary teachers’ organizations seem to represent a conservative 


13 The lowest percentage of teachers employed only at one school (53 per cent) 
was found in communities with 5,000-20,000 inhabitants and the highest per- 
centage (70 per cent) in the three big cities with over 500,000 inhabitants. The 
average number of schools taught at by all secondary teachers was 1-46 per 
cent. (G. Kuiper, “ De leraren van het V.H.M.O.”, in Van Heek, Sociale Stijging 
en Daling in Nederland, p. 177-) s 

“See Het Weekblad van het Genootschap van Leraren aan de Gymnasia, 
Lycea en de R.L.V.; Het Weekblad van de Katholieke Lerarenveremging St. Bona- 
ventura; Christelijk Gymnasiaal en Middelbaar Onderwijs; Het Weekblad van 
de AVMO. ) ie 

15 The aim of higher education was expressed in a Roman Catholic periodical 
(St. Bonaventura (1960), p. 845) in this way : “The formation of the individual 
as a moral being with his own task in life and own responsibility.’ 
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point of view. Any reform proposed meets with strong criticism in 
the periodicals. They tend to be afraid that innovations will lead to 
lowering the standards of pre-university education, and consequently 
their own status, The admission of teachers of lower qualifications 
into their ranks is opposed for the same reason. However, in this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the teachers of mathematics and natural 
sciences are aware of the changing demands made on their subjects 
as a result of social developments. The curriculum does not provide 
for these new demands and the teachers are rightly afraid of losing 
social status in this way, 


Some Comparisons with the German Federal Republic 


Some of the differences between German and Dutch teacher educa- 
tion are illuminating. Primary teacher education, starting in Germany 
on university entrance level and being closely associated with the 
universities, seems more adequate from the maintenance of the 
teachers’ social role in a changing society. The professors of the train- 
ing colleges, because of their wider educational background and higher 
intellectual level, seem to succeed in developing a wide educational in- 
terest in the primary school teacher. Die Pädagogishe Hochschule 
seems to give to the primary school teacher the social status which he 
desires. Many German authors '* have noted the same division in 
motivation in pre-university teacher education which has been dis- 
cussed in the case of the Netherlands. However, in spite of many 
similar problems, one gets the impression that German teacher educa- 
tion is more successful in developing a professional ethos. This is 
effected by the extensive training in the Studienseminare, but is also 
influenced by the fact that the German universities offer courses of 
study which are orientated to the needs of the teaching profession.” 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


The loss of social status and the waning influence of the primary 
teacher which is becoming evident in the larger towns is detrimental 
to the education of the Dutch child. This situation might be remedied 
by raising the academic level of the primary teacher's vocational 
ee ee 


** See F. Blittner, Das Gymnasium (Heidelberg, 1960); Jan Peter Kob, Das 
soziale Berufsbewusstsein des Lehrers der höheren Schule (Wiirzburg, 1958); W. 
Roessler, Das Problem der Vor- und Ausbildung der Lehrer historisch gesehen, 
Bildung und Erziehung (1961), P. 727. Roessler quotes a source from 1854: 

Der Philologe z.B. wird in der Regel nicht Philolog um Schulmann zu werden, 


sondern Schulmann, weil er Philolog geworden ist”, Neues Jahrb. fiir Péda 
gogik, 12 Abt. (Leipzig, 1858). ; 

a W. F. Stellwag en P. C. van de Griend, De leraarsopleiding (Groningen, 
1959). 
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training. In Germany this is achieved by associating the Pädagogische 
Hochschulen closely with the university. 

With regard to pre-university teachers, the picture of their profes- 
sional attitudes obtained from the professional journals, though real, 
is one-sided. An investigation by Van Heek * makes it clear that an 
interest in education and not simply an interest in a particular field 
of study is a motive influencing secondary school teachers in the 
Netherlands in their choice of a profession, Also many teachers 
realize the need for a change of attitude as a result of contact with 
pupils in the classroom and the growth of true educational interest. 
On the whole, however, the university-educated secondary teachers 
are, as a group, the least progressive and the least inclined to change 
either their view of themselves or concept of their task. This attitude 
persists in spite of the stimulating work done by groups promoting 
educational reform and the work of the educational centres. The 
reasons are to be found partly in the lack of professional training in 
the past and in the organization of secondary schools. The shortening 
of university courses, now seven or eight years, cannot be effected 
so long as the university is dedicated to producing scientific workers 
and professional scholars. In some academic circles a loss of status is 
feared if a programme of study directed towards the teaching profes- 
sion is introduced. 

In this context the following changes might seem desirable in the 
field of pre-university teacher education. First, the introduction of a 
scientific and educational training directed towards the teaching pro- 
fession as such. Secondly, confining the teacher so far as practicable 
to one school for a whole day, his duties to include activities other 
than teaching.” This would involve the question of qualifications. 
From this it follows that pre-university teachers should be qualified to 
teach at least three subjects, as in the German organization. Finally, 
a grouping of teachers in subject departments is desirable in order to 
make teamwork in the school possible and promote exchange of ideas 
on matters of teaching. : 

Suggestions have been made in the past, but have met with opposi- 
tion in teacher circles. The new Bill, however, offers possibilities on 
the organizational level for the gradual implementation of these ideas. 

HELENA W. F. STELLWAG. 


18 G, Kuiper in Van Heek, op. ag P. 170. 
19 See, e.g., Sint Bonaventura, No. 36, p. 971- 
20 Weekblad van het Genootschap (1960), PP. 34, 557: Weekblad voor C.G.M.O. 


(1960), p. 23. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Attitudes of Intending Teachers to School Reform 
in Sweden 


THE recruitment of teachers is a problem shared by most countries. It 
is a problem both quantitative and qualitative. Although Sweden has 
long been one of the more fortunate countries in this respect, her 
teacher problems have become serious in recent years. These problems 
were cast in a new mould some ten years ago, when a thorough reform 
of compulsory education was initiated. It is therefore necessary to 
describe briefly the developments which led to this reform. 


The Swedish School Reform 

Schooling has been compulsory in Sweden since 1842. At first, six 
years of attendance were required. The period was later gradually 
lengthened, especially in the cities, to seven years, eight years, and at 
times even nine years. In 1937 the Riksdag passed an Act to make at 
least seven years of schooling everywhere compulsory. 

This Act was still in process of being implemented when a Royal 
School Committee, appointed in 1940, undertook an exhaustive survey 
of Sweden's educational needs and resources. The committee published 
a number of reports in the following years and finally recommended 
that eight years of schooling should be compulsory for all children. 

The 1940 Committee was composed of teachers, school principals, 
and other specialists on education. In conformity with the original 
intention, its work was subsequently taken over by the 1946 Parlia- 
mentary School Commission. The final report of this body called for 
nine years of compulsory schooling in a comprehensive school divided 
into three stages of three years each. In 1950 the Riksdag adopted a 
plan for the development of the Swedish educational system which 
adhered to the recommendations of the School Commission. 

During the course of the 1950's one Swedish community after 
another carried out pilot activities with the nine-year comprehensive 
school. By the time this experimental phase was formally concluded 
in 1962, the participating communities embraced more than half the 
country’s population. 

A third investigating body, the 1957 School Committee, was in- 
structed to distil the experiences gained from the pilot activities and 
to recommend a more definitive organization for the nine-year school. 
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On the basis of the proposals this committee made in 1961, the Riksdag 
in 1962 passed a law requiring all communities to set up the nine-year 
school. This law is expected to be fully implemented in 1972. 

The most important innovation of the comprehensive school, in 
addition to the longer compulsory schooling it provides, is that pupils 
are not definitely assigned to different streams until grade 9. During 
grades 7 and 8 the majority of subjects and lessons are common for all 
pupils. However, an incipient differentiation or streaming is sanctioned 
in these grades by allowing pupils to choose certain electives in addi- 
tion to their obligatory subjects. In grade 7 these electives account for 
five of the thirty-five weekly class hours, and in grade 8 for seven of 
the thirty-five. These hours comprise the limits for streaming pupils 
before they enter grade 9. 

Figures 1 and 2 show what the school reform signifies in terms of 
organization. The older traditional school system is outlined in Fig. 1. 
Note the parallel lines of education for the higher grades. Academic 
pupils are transferred from elementary schools to lower secondary 
schools of varying duration: four, five, and three years (the latter of 
more recent origin). Pupils without inclination or aptitude for second- 
ary education had to continue through the elementary grades, whose 
higher levels were often negatively selected to a great extent. 

As against the varied combinations of elementary and lower second- 
ary education under the traditional system (4+5, 6+4, or 6+3 years), 
the new comprehensive school offers one combination: 8+1 years 
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Fig. 1.—The traditional school system in Sweden. 
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Fig. 2.—The“new school’system in Sweden. 


(see Fig. 2). It will be noted that the prolongation of compulsory 
schooling to nine years has at the same time raised the grade: of 
definitive streaming. 

The essential innovations which the school reform entails have 
particularly affected the teachers themselyes. In this context we accord 
less weight to the ‘improved’ instruction to which the new school 
aspires and greater emphasis on activity of pupils, individualized in- 
struction through co-operation. The changes which the reform has 
imposed have been less for teachers in grades 1 to 6 inclusive than for 
those in grades 7 to 9 inclusive. ; 

The present study pertains to teachers in grades 4 to 6 (form 
teachers) and in grades 7 to 9 (subject teachers). As regards the former 
group, designated by the letter ‘A’ in the left-hand column of Table I, 
the subjects, curricula, and pupil populations have undergone no 
substantial changes, 

On the other hand, the changes for most teachers in grades 7 to 9 
are considerable. This group formerly taught lower secondary pupils, 
who voluntarily applied for academic studies and were competitively 
selected for enrolment upon the basis of their elementary school marks. 
Under the traditional system, teachers in grades 7 to 9 taught a ‘ plus- 
select population’, that is, pupils who were specifically selected for 
academic studies. Because of the reform, with the longer compulsory 
schooling and postponed streaming it has entailed, these teachers will 
henceforth deal with a mixed population representing all levels of 
scholastic ability and inclination. By contrast with the traditional 
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school, the criteria of qualification for electives in grades 7 and 8 of 
the comprehensive school, or of assignment to this school’s different 
curricula in grade 9, do not bear reference to achievements but are 
solely based on the interests and free choice of pupils. The category 
of teachers concerned with these innovations has been designated as 
‘B'in the left-hand column of Table I. < 

Of necessity, the school reform requires a reformed programme of 
teacher training. When the 1950 Riksdag authorized the comprehen- 
sive school experiment, iť also ruled that the teachers who were to 
staff it be trained at schools of education which would offer profes- 
sional training to all categories of teachers. So far, two such schools 
have been established, one in Stockholm and the other in Malmö. Plans 
have been approved for a third in Gothenburg. 

At the time of our study only the Stockholm School of Education 
was in operation. Efforts had been intensified at this school to accom- 
modate teacher training to the reform (which is represented in Table I 
by Training Group I, second column from the left). The principal 
innovation in this type of training is that every intending teacher must 
take six months of teaching practice under supervision. One of the 
objectives of such practice is to familiarize intending teachers with the 
comprehensive school, Unfortunately, only a small number of the 
teachers in our study picked the comprehensive school to meet this 
obligation, and none of them served a full term at the higher levels 
of the new school, i.e. grades 7 to 9. They preferred instead to do most 
of their teaching practice in academic schools of the traditional type. 
Traditional training is provided at two types of establishment. Form 
teachers, designated as ‘A’ in Table I, attend normal schools which 
give both academic and professional preparation. Subject teachers, 
designated as ‘B’ in Table I, receive their academic education at univer- 
sities and their professional training at what are known as probationary- 
year schools. In Table I, the traditional type of teacher training is 
entered under Column II (third from the left). This type has also 


been modernized within the scope permitted by its organization. 


Problem and Design of the Study 

Given the two main criteria of classification as above, the teachers 
in our study may be divided into four groups as indicated by Table I. 
Our problem was concerned with the attitudes of the four teacher 
groups to, and their knowledge of, the school reform; its import 
in terms of principles, pedagogy, and organization. 

The study was carried out at Swedish teacher training establish- 
ments at the conclusion of the 1959 spring term. Table I accordingly 
pertains to a graduating class of new teachers in the categories under 
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TABLE I 
TEACHER POPULATION IN THE STUDY 
Teachers 
i A I>Graduated from II: Graduated from 
ee Work te Cond : Teacher Training Traditional Teacher Total 
the School Reform X Establishments of Training Establish- 
New, Reformed Type ments 
A. To only a minor ‘ 
extent re es) os: 47 667 724 
B. To a considerable 
extent . & 31 198 229 
Toran. 78 875 953% 


* The base population consisted of 1,024 teachers, Filled-in questionnaires were received from 953, 
response frequency of 93-1 per cent. Group B Il had the lowest response frequency, with 86-1 per cent. 


Note, Teacher training establishments were of the following kinds: 


AL: Normal schools (for elementary school teaching). 

All: Intermediate-grade curriculum of the school of education. 

BI : Probationary-year schools (postgraduate rofessional training). 
BIL: Higher-grade curriculum of the school of education. 


study; from teachers at the intermediate level (grades 4 to 6) and 
subject teachers at the higher level (grades 7 to 9). No biases of the 
kind which must be considered in a sampling procedure are therefore 
present. The note to Table I shows that we achieved a satisfactory 
response frequency. 

It is a well-known fact that performance on a job is affected by one’s 
personal attitude to it. A positive attitude makes the work easier, a 
negative attitude makes it harder. It follows that a new teacher's 
attitude towards his school will be crucial for his future performance. 
A positive attitude to the reform, its ends and means, will be likely 
to promote it, whereas a negative attitude will be obstructive to a 
corresponding degree. 

This, in short, constitutes the fundamental theory for our study. 
At no point have we sought to measure or estimate teaching efficiency, 
but have merely evaluated it on the basis of the teacher’s own prior 
attitude to his work. 

Attitudes to the school reform are diversified, but the majority of 
them would appear to lend themselves to arrangement along a single 
positive-to-negative dimension. The positive pole of our dimension 
stands for unqualified acceptance of such matters as longer compulsory 
schooling, postponed streaming, the need of a more all-round educa- 
tion for all categories of pupils, and provision of different curricula 
within the same school organization. The negative pole denotes an 
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equally clearly declared repudiation of the same principles, i.e. recom- 
mendation of early sectioning of pupils, streaming based on sorting out 
pupils with reference to scholastic ability or qualification, continued 
compulsory attendance at the elementary school with transfer to lower 
secondary school or trade school made voluntary, and so on. 

Since pre-testing, our attitude questionnaire included fourteen state- 
ments concerning the school reform. Two of the statements are cited 
by way of example. “ After four years in elementary school the pupils 
have progressed in their studies at such different rates that sectioning 
by scholastic qualifications is advisable.” “In principle, the present 
organization consisting of elementary school, lower secondary school, 
and trade school is adequate in providing a basic education for the 
Swedish people.” 

The remaining statements included in the attitude test were formu- 
lated in theřsame negative terms as those quoted. Agreement with any 
of them was therefore interpreted as evidence of a negative attitude. 
Past experience of a great number of similar attitude surveys suggests 
that positively worded statements are accepted by the majority, even 
by those whose general attitude is negative. For this reason, positively 
worded statements have poor discriminating ability. A number of 
such statements was nevertheless scattered throughout the question- 
naire, but their sole purpose was to serve as distractions and to subdue 
the anti-reform tone permeating the negative statements. The positive 
statements were not included in our scoring, being regarded as no more 
than dummies. A reliability of 0-84 (Kuder-Richardson, 20) was ob- 
tained for the attitude scale. 

Each statement in the questionnaire could be answered in any of 
five ways: 

Agree fully with this opinion . den ks 
Agree partly with this opinion . Pit ok: 
Am undecided or unsure . : TER 
Disagree partly with this opinion. . 
Disagree fully with this opinion . . 
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This procedure permitted every statement to form a scale on the nega- 
tive-positive dimension. The figures at the right represent the points 
allotted in our scoring. A high figure denotes positive attitude and a 
low figure negative attitude. By adding the points for all statements, 
we arrived at an attitude score for every teacher. 

The information test consisted of two parts, the one applicable to 
both A and B teacher categories, the other to each category separately. 
It contained multiple-choice questions, eighteen for category A and 
nineteen for B. The questions, which were picked for their relevance 
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to the individual teacher, pertained to the organization of the new 
school, curricula, different categories of pupils, etc. Scoring was based 
on the number of questions answered correctly. 


Findings 

(1) The attitude survey turned out as shown in Table II. It will be 
noted that prospective teachers whose working conditions will be 
markedly altered by the school reform (B) responded more negatively 
to it and its consequences than teachers whose working conditions will 
be influenced to a lesser degree (A). The difference between teacher 
categories attained significance at the o-oor level for both training 
groups (CR, = 4°41; CRy = 7°85). 


TABLE II 
ATTITUDE Scores OF THE Four TEACHER GROUPS 
I II Difference (I-II) 
M+ Sy, Mnt Sun MrMı| CR P 

INS a - | 49r 42:8 + 0°34 6I 5'26 kk 
B. : i, 410 + 1-41 36°2 + 0°83 48 2°93 ok 
„Difference (A+B): 

M,-Ms - ‘ T9 66 a = = 

CR i 3 4°41 785 = = = 

P m 3 kik Joke == all we 


A summary analysis of individual responses to different items like- 
wise shows that more B teachers than A's tended to answer in eX- 
tremes. The end responses, “ Agree fully with this opinion” and 
“Disagree fully with this opinion”, were relatively over-represented 
in the B category. Thus by comparison with form teachers in grades 
4 to 6, those teachers who, by virtue of lengthened compulsory 
schooling and postponed streaming will receive a more varied pupil 
population than in the past, hold, on the average, more negative atti- 
tudes to the new school as well as more categorical and less nuanced 
opinions for and against it. 

_ This raises the question as to whether the new type of teacher train- 
ing instils a different kind of attitude than the traditional types. 
Table II indicates that this is the case. The differences attained sig- 
nificant level for both teacher categories, in the one at the o-oo1 level 
and in the other at the o-or level (CR, = 5:26; CRy = 2°93). It is worth 
noting that the new teacher training has conferred greater benefits 
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attitude-wise on the form teachers (A) than on the subject teachers (B). 

(2) The scores achieved by the four teacher groups on the informa- 
tion test are set out in Table III. It will be noted that no differences 
are entered as between categories A and B. These were judged to be 
irrelevant, considering that only a portion of the questions were 
common to the two categories. 


TABLE Ill 
KNOWLEDGE SCORES OF THE FOUR TEACHER GROUPS 


I II Difference (I-II) 
LN 
Mrt Sy, Mnt Sun M-Mn CR P. 
A 12:00 + 0:29 g'or + Ir 2°99 9°64 kkk 
B 11°39 + 039 10:27 + 0-18 112 2°63 X$ 


On the other hand, a comparison between the two types of teacher 
training is of interest. We find that the new type (I) has imparted 
broader knowledge of the school reform and its import than the tradi- 
tional type (II). The differences attain significance at the 0-001 level for 
category A and at the o-or level for category B (CR, = 9°64; CRy = 2°63). 
Here again we can note that the benefits of the new teacher training 
have accrued in greater measure to category A, whose working condi- 
tions are not expected to be very much changed by the school reform, 
than to category B, whose conditions will be altered to a more notice- 
able extent. 

(3) With data available for both information and attitudes, we were 
in a position to determine the relationship between the two. This has 
been done in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 
CORRELATION BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE (K) AND ATTITUDES (A) 


"K-A after Correction 


K-A for Attenuation on 

the Attitude Scale 
AN. +020 + 0'04 +024 
B . +037 + 009 +046 


The correlation came to +0-20 for teacher category A and to 
+0:37 for category B. The correlation co-efficients, which are derived 
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from Pearson’s formula, are stated with their standard deviation. Both 
correlations deviate significantly from o. 

However, the correlations are of a low order. The one of 0-20 for 
A must be regarded as next to negligible. As for the correlation of 
0-37 for B, this is an under-estimation when we consider the unrelia- 
bility of the attitude scale. If this scale’s error variance is eliminated 
by correction for attenuation, we get a correlation co-efficient of 
+0:46. 

Thus with regard to the teachers whose work is most influenced by 
the school reform, a high knowledge level and positive attitude go 
together, as do low knowledge level and negative attitude. 

But which reacts upon the other? If we consider positive attitudes, 
do they follow from knowledge of the reform or were they present 
at the outset to account for the good knowledge? Obviously, a statis- 
tical relationship between two phenomena tells us nothing of their 
causal connexion, but merely that they are accompaniments of each 
other. None the less, a reasonable hypothesis is that the more that is 
known about the import of the school reform, the more favourable the 
atmosphere which can be created for implementing the reform. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The importance of our findings on knowledge and attitudes 1s open 
to discussion, as is the relationship between them. Our assumption 
here has been that adequate knowledge of the reform and a positive 
attitude to it will help the new teacher in his work at the coming 
school. It has been further assumed that the knowledge and attitude 
tests we used measure what they purport to measure. But even 
with these two assumptions, one can debate the prognostic value of 
a specific level of knowledge or attitude. If such a statistical deter- 
mination is to permit legitimate predictions, it must refer to an 
attribute which is tolerably stable and functionally uniform. It is 
hazardous to assess the extent to which knowledge and attitude deter- 
minations meet these requirements, the more so since they pertain 
to only a fixed point of time. Some importance must also be accorded 
to the development of knowledge and attitudes over a longer period; 
for instance the time spent in teacher training. This problem would 
be clarified somewhat if attitudes and knowledge could be related to 
those held by a group of serving teachers. 

Bearing the above reservations in mind, we can now proceed to 
comment on the findings, 

With regard to knowledge of the school reform, we have no com- 
parative data which justify objective statements of opinion. The 
question of which standard of test performance merits approval there- 
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fore boils down to a subjective evaluation. The variability of know- 
ledge scores can only be regarded as great. A substantial portion of 
the teachers gave responses that could not be considered anything but 
unsatisfactory. The low knowledge level reflected in the bottom third 
of the score list is bound to impede adjustment to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

More information on the reform, the comprehensive school, and 
the pilot programme should be imparted at the training stage. For if 
nothing is done about this knowledge gap, it will often be filled by 
false or misleading folklore in which memories of one’s own schooling, 
study ambitions, and achievements form the main ingredients. 

Informational activity is most needed in the training of category B, 
ie. teachers whose working conditions may be expected to undergo 
the greatest change. Our findings do not suggest that such activity is of 
broader scope or more purposeful for the B’s as compared with the A’s. 
To the extent informational activity has been deemed inadequate, we 
have mainly had the B’s in mind. 

Graduates from the school of education achieved higher average 
scores on the information test than the graduates of traditional train- 
ing establishments. The new type of teacher training would thus 
appear to have taken a large step towards keeping up with the times. 
To judge from the figures, the intending form teachers (A) have bene- 
fited most from increased information at the school of education. The 
superiority of this institution is less pronounced with regard to the 
training of subject teachers (B). 

Attitudes to the school reform held by the new teachers range from 
the strongly positive to the strongly negative. The majority appear to 
have adopted a wait-and-see frame of mind. A certain distrust of the 
reform is discernible in many of the responses. And some teachers seem 
to be explicitly hostile to the comprehensive school. 

Higher-grade teachers are decidedly more negative to the reform 
than those in the intermediate grades. When responding to the 
questionnaire (May, 1959), a not inconsiderable portion of the former 
group was apparently not disposed to accept the fact that the lower 
secondary school would gradually be displaced by the comprehensive 
school. 

Expectations that the reform will chiefly influence the working 
conditions of subject teachers is reflected in their attitude responses, 
which tend to be more categorical than those of the form teachers. 
It has been a common experience of attitude surveys that the more 
extreme the attitude, the more strongly it will be expressed. 

Graduates from the school of education were more favourably dis- 
posed towards the school reform than the graduates of other establish- 
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ments, This difference, together with the difference found in the 
knowledge test, is greater for the intermediate than the higher-grade 
group of teachers. 

There is a positive correlation between information and attitudes. 
High information level and positive attitude tend to accompany one 
another, as do low information level and negative attitudes. This is 
particularly true of higher-grade teachers (category B). The corre- 
sponding correlation for intermediate-grade teachers (category A) is 
of a very low order. 

One interpretation of this relationship is that intending teachers 
who are better informed about the school reform will be more inclined 
to sympathize with it. And to the same degree that a positive attitude 
is seen as a condition for implementing the reform, increased informa- 
tion at the teacher training stage will become an important basis for 
the reform. In the past few years, moreover, a number of measures 
has been taken or planned to make such provision for teacher training 
as will better accommodate it to the new school. To a far greater 
extent than was foreseen at the outset, the school reform has proved 
to be a teacher problem. 

S. MARKLUND. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Education and Professional Status of 
Teachers in Australia 


AUSTRALIAN teachers have for a long time been concerned about the 
status of their occupation. Tests which have been carried out to 
measure the rating of occupations in this country place the doctor, 
solicitor, dentist, engineer, architect at the top of the scale, while semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers have the lowest ranking. Teachers come 
in the middle range along with nurses, policemen, farmers, and public 
servants. Primary teachers usually rate lower than secondary teachers. 
The head master of a private school rates much higher than the head 
master or principal of a state high school. 

Teachers’ ideas about status centre on the concept of a profession, 
although they are most confused and inconsistent in their statements 
about the status of teaching. Some claim that teaching is a profession 
but that it lacks public recognition; others maintain that teaching is not 
yet a profession but that it ought to be. Still others maintain that teach- 
ing is making steady progress towards professional status and that in 
time it will acquire all the characteristics of the acknowledged profes- 
sions such as medicine and law. 

But try as they may—and the evidence in teachers’ journals reveals 
that they have been trying for almost a hundred years—teachers in 
Australia have been unable to make their occupation look like a pro- 
fession. They see newer occupations, such as dentistry, model them- 
selves on the older professions and acquire professional status. 

The teaching group in Australia faces many problems in its efforts to 
become acknowledged as a profession. These will be examined briefly, 
but first of all a few comments about ‘ the teaching group’ in Australia. 


The Teaching Group in Australia 

It is not as easy to define the boundaries of the teaching group as it 
is for doctors, lawyers, and architects. These professional groups are 
organized under Acts of Parliament, which require among other things 
that a statutory committee or board consisting of members of the 
occupation be set up and that a register be kept of those qualified to 
practise. None other may practise as doctors, lawyers, and architects. 
However, only in two States (Victoria and Tasmania) is it necessary for 
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teachers to be registered, and this applies only to teachers in non- 
government schools. 

The teaching group breaks first of all into two. Approximately 
77 per cent teach in the government schools (primary, secondary, 
and technical) while the remaining 23 per cent are found in the 
non-government (Roman Catholic schools and colleges, Church schools, 
private schools). 


TABLE I 
‘TEACHERS IN GOVERNMENT AND Non-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS (AUSTRALIA) 1959 
Government Schools Non-Government Schools 
State $ 

Primary Secondary | Roman Catholic| Other Groups 
New South Wales . 12,420 6,701 4,112 1,494 
Victoria is è 10,566 5,408 2,659 1,788 
Queensland . á 6,447 1,288 1,522 $10 
South Australia. 3,933 1,333 $75 469 
Western Australia . 2,353 1,620 733 307 
Tasmania i 4 1,645 738 268 239 
TOTALS t 3 37,364 17,088 9,869 4,807 


Total number of teachers: 69,128. 


Primary and Secondary Teachers 


Another important division within the teaching group is that between 
primary and secondary teachers. Primary teachers form the larger 
section as they are concerned with the education of children during the 
major portion of the statutory school period, while secondary school 
teachers are fewer as they teach the smaller number of children who 
pass on to secondary education, 

The distinction between these two sections of teachers in relation to 
their functions has caused them to receive different kinds of training, 
primary teachers at a teachers’ college and secondary teachers at a 
university, They receive different salaries and in some States have set 
up separate teachers’ organizations. 

The advance of technical education has created further divisions 
within the teaching group. Teachers in technical schools, trade 
teachers, manual arts teachers and domestic science teachers on the 
whole fall outside the primary and secondary groups. 
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The teachers in the non-government schools fall into two main 
divisions and there is little contact between them. The teachers in 
Roman Catholic schools are almost all members of religious orders, 
while teachers in other Church schools may be of any denomination. 


Femininity of the Teaching Group 

It will be observed that over the whole group there is a greater per- 
centage of women teachers. In the government schools this is increas- 
ing; the percentages of males and females have changed since the 1950 
figures, which were 54 and 46 respectively. However, the section of 
the teaching group in the non-government schools has a much greater 
percentage of women teachers. This might be accounted for by such 
factors as lower salaries, availability of women in the labour pool, and 
the use of untrained or partially trained women teachers. 


TABLE II 


(GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT TEACHERS IN ALL AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1959— 
MALE AND FEMALE 


Male Female Total 

Government. . . 26,724 (49%) 27,728 (51%) 54,452 
Non-Government. . 3,724 (25%) 10,952 (75%) 14,676 
TOTAL .» å 7 30,448 (44%) 38,680 (56%) 69,128 


This, then, is the teaching group in Australia. It is not a neat, com- 
pact occupational group. It is one torn apart by employment differ- 
ences, by sex, by religion, by status, and by rank. The edges of the 
group become blurred when one looks farther. At opposite ends, but 
generally outside the teaching group, are nursery school and kinder- 
garten teachers (mostly trained) and university staffs (mostly un- 
trained), Also on the fringe, but generally within the group, are mem- 
bers of staff of government teachers’ colleges. There are also those 
officials of the Education Department who usually come from the 
ranks of teachers, but who as inspectors and other higher officials are 
commonly regarded by teachers as outside the teaching group. In fact, 
in most Australian States these officials are excluded from membership 
of teachers’ unions. . 

Yet when all these differences and divisions are put aside, the solid 
mass within the teaching group in Australia consists of the 55,000 
teachers employed by State Education Departments. These are the 
people whose status will determine the status of the whole teaching 

roup. 
$ They are not helped in their struggle by the many kinds of people . 
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loosely called ‘teachers’. It is possible to define ‘doctor’, ‘architect’, 
‘lawyer ’, even ‘ engineer’, and to limit the name to those fully qualified 
to practise. To attempt to define ‘teacher’ or ‘ teaching’ is to invite 
controversy. There appears to be no simple solution to this problem. 


The Organization and Control of the Teaching Group 

Government or state teachers are in fact public servants, subject to 
control by the various Public Service Acts, Education Acts, Teaching 
Service Acts, and to the regulations issued under those Acts. They are 
organized within a Department of Education at whose head is a per- 
manent official, the Director of Education. The Minister of Education 
is responsible to Parliament for the proper functioning of this depart- 
ment. The initial selection of teacher trainees is carried out by selec- 
tion committees, comprising senior Education Department officers and 
teachers’ college principals. The course of training at the teachers’ 
college, the length of the course, standards of training, etc., are usually 
determined by a teacher training committee within the department. 
The appointment, transfer, promotion of teachers is a matter for officers 
of the Education Department, although in Victoria a special Tribunal 
has been set up for this purpose. 


Teachers’ Control of the Group 


There is no Act of Parliament vesting control of education in teachers 
or in teachers’ unions, as is the case with medicine, law, and archi- 
tecture. Frequent attempts in New South Wales to have an Education 
Commission established, on which teachers would be represented, have 
been unsuccessful. While teachers have formed many organizations in 
each state, there is no single teachers’ association which unites all 
teachers. Government teachers have large associations which have 
little contact with the numerous sectional groups of teachers from the 
non-government schools. 

These state teachers’ associations have won official recognition by 
administrative bodies, and in some cases have been granted rights by 
statutes, Some have also acquired legal personality either by Trade 
Union and Industrial Arbitration Acts or by seeking incorporation 
under other Acts. 

Membership of these unions is voluntary, except in New South 
Wales and Queensland, and varies between 70 and 90 per cent. In New 
South Wales there is compulsory unionism, and in Queensland absolute 
preference for unionists. As all their members are employees, teachers’ 
unions have become mainly concerned with conditions of employment 
and the matter of salaries. They have won representation on boards 
and committees concerned with these matters, and in so doing have 
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gained considerable economic and industrial improvements for teachers. 
Teachers’ unions stoutly claim that although teachers’ salaries have 
risen markedly in recent years they still lag behind ‘ professional 
incomes’. 

Nevertheless, this emphasis on economic matters has taken them in 
the direction of the trade union movement and away from activities 
which might be termed professional. 

The initiative in professional matters comes not from the teachers’ 
unions but from ‘the Department’. It is the Department which 
organizes refresher courses for teachers, it is the Department which 
publishes professional type literature, it is the Department which is 
responsible for improving the standard of education. Albeit, teachers’ 
unions do act as pressure groups. State Departments of Education may 
seek the prior advice of teachers’ unions, but this is not a right nor is 
it automatic in any State. 

No statutory control over teachers or over the service of education 
is vested in teachers’ unions. Control resides with the Minister of 
Education and the officers of ‘the Department’. Teachers’ unions have 
only indirect influence and must rely on publicity and on representa- 
tion on boards and committees to achieve their ends. 


Teachers as Employees of the State 

Teachers are all employees, the above figures showing 23 per cent 
are employed privately and 77 per cent are employed by the state. On 
the other hand, professional groups are mainly self-employed, with a 
smaller percentage in private employment and a smaller percentage 
still in the service of the state. Recent census figures in Australia show 
that the percentage of doctors in each of these three categories is 65, 30, 
and 5; of lawyers 77, 16, and 7; of dentists 83, 14, and 3. For reasons 
which can be ascertained, individual teachers rarely own schools to- 
day, nor do they form partnerships or co-operative societies for the 
purpose of providing an education service. Teachers must resign them- 
selves to the fact that they must inevitably be employees, either of the 
state, the Church, or of some other body. The Sophists of Athens or 
the Masters of the Middle Ages could not service the modern system 
of education. Investigations show that employee status for the whole 
group produces conditions which make teaching unike a traditional 
profession. 

If employee status is a disability for a group aspiring to be a pro- 
fession, then employee status with the state as the largest and most 
powerful employer brings additional difficulties. The state is the auth- 
ority committed to providing the education service and the standard 
of that service which eventually determines the status of those who are 
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its employees. The state is also the training authority for teachers and 
determines the length and standard of that training. The state also 
determines the scope of the enterprise of education and the number 
who will be admitted to training. 

The extent of the education service provided for the people by the 
state, worthy though that be, produces problems of recruitment and 
finance, and the solution of these problems by the state takes teaching 
farther away from the professional model. Professional services are 
optional and occasional, education is universal and compulsory, €x- 
tending over at least eight years of the life of every citizen. Relatively 
fewer persons are required for the professions, and these are obtained 
at a higher educational standard. By setting high standards and main- 
taining a high standard of service which gives a high income to all 
members of the group, the professions do not usually have problems of 
recruitment. On the other hand, when the state is faced with the prob- 
lem of finding sufficient teachers to service its ever-extending system of 
education, it does not firmly maintain its training standards and raise 
salaries. It lowers the entry standard, reduces the period of training, 
and offers ‘baits’ such as bursaries and training allowances. The state 
is able to dilute the teaching group, for the state as employer, as train- 
ing authority, and also as salary-fixing authority, is backed up by the 
state as the largest effective group, the state as government. 

The problems facing state teachers in Australia in this respect are 
twofold. 

(a) How to organize education as a function of government and yet 
remove it from the direct control of Parliament where principles of 
political expediency may be used to the detriment of the standard of 
education and the professional status of teaching. 

(b) How to give teachers greater control over the organization of the 
teaching group. 


Teachers and Professional Ethics 


A review of the professions reveals that the service rendered by a 
professional man to his client is affected not only by his technical com- 
petence but also by his standard of conduct. His behaviour at all times, 
towards the client, towards his colleagues, and in his private life must 
conform to a certain standard, determined in part by a code of ethics 
laid down by his professional association and in part by the decisions of 
a disciplinary tribunal set up for that purpose. 

A very high standard of conduct is required of teachers in Australia. 
In relation to his pupil, the teacher is regarded at common law as being 
in loco parentis. This is true whether the teacher is employed in the 
public service or in non-government schools, The teacher owes a duty 
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of care towards his pupil and the test is that of ‘a careful father ’. The 
courts also regard this position as one of trust and responsibility, and 
if any teacher breaks this trust the punishment is severe. There are 
usually high penalties laid down in the Crimes Acts for teachers who 
commit offences against pupils. 

The conduct of teachers in the government schools is also deter- 
mined by Public Service Acts, Education Acts, and by regulations issued 
under these Acts. There is a general principle that public servants 
(including teachers) must not be guilty of any improper or disgraceful 
conduct. In general, he must be loyal, obedient, and efficient. He may 
not actively take part in public meetings for the discussion of the 
merits of the state system of education. He may not criticize the work 
of any government department. He may stand for Parliamentary elec- 
tions, but he must resign from teaching during the course of the 
campaign. 

The conduct of the teacher in his private life is also an important 
part of the total picture of the teacher's standard of conduct. He may 
not be a bookmaker or a publican in out-of-school hours. Indeed, he 
may not engage in any business or private practice without the consent 
of the Minister. He must also exhibit in his private life such qualiites 
as financial stability and solvency. In most States bankruptcy is itself 
an offence for public servants. 

Although a teacher obeys the same laws as any other citizen, a 
breach of these laws by a teacher, even in his role as a private citizen, 
is viewed by the courts more seriously because the teacher is expected 
to set a high standard of conduct in the community. Such offences as 
obscene language, drunken driving, serious traffic offences bring severe 
punishment from the courts, but where the offender is a teacher (public 
servant) he might also be charged before a public service board or 
teachers’ tribunal. As stated in one case recently, “ A teacher’s conduct 
must be above reproach at all times.” 

There is also the standard of conduct required of a teacher in his 
relationship with fellow brethren. First of all, as a teacher in the 
Education Department he is a member of a bureaucracy in the tech- 
nical sense of the term as used by Max Weber. The teacher thus finds 
that the standard of conduct expected of him is prescribed in detail in 
various regulations and instructions. His relationship towards the De- 
partment, the inspectors, the head teacher, the school committees—all 
this is carefully and precisely stated. It must be observed that there 
are no specific regulations governing the conduct of a teacher towards 
his colleagues on the assumption that they are his equals. The bureau- 
cratic nature of the organization necessitates a superior—inferior status 
as between each and every member. * Every member must pay proper 
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deference and respect to his seniors in the teaching service.” Senior 
members of the Department, such as head teachers and inspectors, 
must also abide by certain standards of conduct in their relationship 
with teachers, but these standards are determined more in the interests 
of good discipline than that of any ethical considerations. A head 
teacher, for example, must not find fault with the teacher in the hear- 
ing of pupils, nor must he forward an adverse report on a teacher with- 
out first showing him the report. 

There remains to be considered the place of teachers’ unions in de- 
termining and influencing the standard of conduct of the Australian 
teacher. The conduct of a teacher as a member of a teachers’ union 
is the same as that expected of any member of a voluntary association 
—that is, adherence to the rules of membership. If any member is 
guilty of breaking the rules he may be dealt with in the manner laid 
down in the constitution to which he assented on becoming a member. 
Only three teachers’ unions have an ethical code included in their 
constitutions, and these codes lay down specific rules relating to the 
conduct of teachers vis-à-vis other teachers. There is no particular 
method of reporting breaches of the code. If any cases arise they are 
considered by the executive of the union. Penalties may be a fine or 
cancellation of membership. 

Although some teachers’ unions have ethical codes, these are not 
well known to teachers and even less so to members of the public. 
They form no part of the teachers’ training programme and no attempt 
is made by the teachers’ unions to keep members informed of the con- 
tent and purpose of the code. The code makes no reference to teachers 
outside the union or to those outside the state teaching service. Indeed, 
neither the unions nor their members have power to enforce principles 
of conduct on teachers who are not members of the association. In this 
respect, teachers’ associations differ from the British Medical Associa- 
tion or the Law Institute. The procedure for reporting breaches of the 
code to teachers’ unions is weak and ineffective. There is no Practice 
Committee to which teachers might appeal for a ruling on particular 
issues, The unions do not have a special committee set up to deal with 
breaches of the code; this is, in fact, done by the executive officers of 
the association in their normal capacity as office bearers. In so doing, 
they do not determine standards of conduct; they merely decide 
whether a member has broken a rule of the association. It could not 
be maintained that these officers perform the same function as the 
Ethics Commuttee of the British Medical Association or the Practice 
Committee of the Law Institute. 

The ineffectiveness of the ethical codes of teachers’ unions is further 
demonstrated by the penalties and sanctions imposed. Expulsion from 
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he association is the severest penalty. In contrast with expulsion from 
a professional association, this penalty is unlikely to affect the teacher's 
salary or his career in the Education Department. The Education De- 
partment takes no cognisance of the matter unless such conduct is also 
an infringement of departmental regulations. Nor can union members 
refuse to co-operate with the expelled member in the performance of 
official duties, for their conduct is also bound, in turn, by departmental 
regulations. Of course, in New South Wales, where there is compulsory 
unionism, and in Queensland, where there is absolute preference for 
unionists, expulsion from a union does raise some difficult problems. 
The expelled teacher would have to join another union, such as the 
Australian Workers’ Union, as some members have done in Queens- 
land. In Tasmania, where the teachers’ union has an ethical code and 
there is no compulsory unionism, and no preference to unionists, then 
expulsion from the association merely saves the member the expense 
of membership. 

The most that can be said about the ethical codes of teachers’ unions 
is that they are on the records. Whatever purpose they might serve in 
keeping up the appearance of a profession, the fact remains that they 
have no influence whatsoever in guiding the conduct of teachers. 

While it is true that the ethical codes of teachers’ unions do not play 
any part in formulating the standard of conduct of a teacher, corre- 
sponding in importance to the part played by the ethical codes of pro- 
fessional associations, nevertheless the importance of the code of 
conduct being developed by the Public Service Board must not be over- 
looked. This could well become a code of conduct far more exacting 
than the professional codes of medicine and law. 

The medium for controlling and supervising the conduct of members 
of a professional group is a statutory committee, consisting of mem- 
bers of the profession itself, with authority to strike off the register 
those found guilty of “infamous conduct in a professional respect’. 

It has been shown that teaching is not organized on this basis. There 
is no register of teachers in the sense referred to above, and there is no 
Act of Parliament delegating to the teaching group authority to super- 
vise the conduct of members concerned with the activity of education. 
The state provides the service of education and the responsibility for 
organizing and administering the service of education is vested in a 
government department, while authority is given to Education Depart- 
ments and Public Service Boards to supervise and control the conduct 
of teachers. 

The statutory committee, in deciding particular cases which come 
before it and in publishing its findings, tends to build up a body of law 
which in fact becomes part of the standard of conduct. The Public 
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Service Board, in the case of teachers, does not act in this way, for it 
does not publish its findings. While the standard of professional con- 
duct is the considered opinion of professional brethren of good repute 
and competency, the standard of conduct of teachers is the interpreta- 
tion by the Public Service Board and other authorities of numerous 
regulations and instructions. These bodies, however, do not consist of 
professional brethren but of public servants, who are not necessarily 
ex-teachers. They do not interpret the prevailing standard of conduct 
among teachers, they simply decide whether a teacher has broken a 
specific regulation. In most cases the Public Service Board reviews the 
conduct of a teacher in the light of the standard of conduct required of 
all public servants. A teacher is never charged with “infamous con- 
duct in a professional respect”; he is charged with a breach of regu- 
lations. This standard of conduct does not emanate from the teaching 
group, and its main purpose is not to protect the honour and interests 
of the occupation. It is imposed on the group by the provider of the 
service and the employer, the state, partly in the interests of efficiency 
and partly to protect pupils by compelling teachers to abide by a high 
standard of conduct. 

The pattern of control over teachers’ conduct is thus different from 
that over the conduct of professional groups. This difference has come 
about because the modern service of education is rendered on a dif- 
ferent basis from that of the older services of medicine and law, and 
the conditions which created the pattern of conduct for professional 
groups are not present in the case of teaching. 

Traditionally, the professional man was in a position of trust and 
responsibility. He commanded knowledge and skill and, while still 
keeping within the law, could take advantage of his position by enrich- 
ing himself at the expense of the patient or client. It has been shown 
that much of the ethical code was designed to prohibit practices 
which placed personal gain before the standard of service. The teacher, 
it has been noted, is also in a position of trust in relation to his pupil 
but the trust is based on different considerations. Like the professional 
man, the teacher has knowledge and skill, but it could scarcely be 
argued that he would use this to his own personal advantage and to 
the detriment of his pupil. The teacher is paid a fixed salary, and 
there is very little scope for practices which would gain for the teacher 
extra income at the expense of the pupil. Of course, a teacher might 
recommend to a parent that his child is in need of coaching and then 
offer to do the coaching himself. This could still occur in non-govern- 
ment schools in Australia, but in general the practice is prohibited by 
regulation in state schools. Then, again, it is still the case that in some 
states a teacher's promotion, and with that his salary, depends to a 
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large extent on the examination results of his pupils. Where teachers 
have indulged in practices designed to get promotion for themselves, 
such as teaching pupils before and after the prescribed school hours, 
the Education Department has usually stepped in and prohibited such 
practices by regulation. As the motive of enrichment is less likely to 
be a factor influencing the standard of the teacher’s conduct towards 
his pupil, rules and codes designed by the professional associations to 
prevent the professional man putting financial gain before service to 
his client cannot normally be applied to teaching. 

Thus it could be said that the differences in the pattern of control 
over teachers’ conduct in Australia and that of the professional group 
stems from the difference between a group of self-employed persons 
rendering a service on an individual basis to those who voluntarily 
requested it, and who were in a position to pay for it, and a group of 
employees acting under direction to provide a free, compulsory ser- 
vice on a group basis. 

The differences which have been observed in the source and method 
of control over the conduct of teachers and of professional groups do 
not necessarily indicate a difference in the standard of each, nor 
whether these standards are based on different values. The search by 
the professions for values on which to base their conduct has changed 
ground from time to time. As T. H. Marshall points out, professions 
were once judged by their compatibility with the good life. They were 
judged by their effect on the giver of the service, not on the recipient. 

Right conduct, therefore, according to the professions, is conduct 
directed towards the interest of the individual client. To a large extent 
this must be determined by individual practitioners working from a 
general principle which is demonstrated from time to time by specific 
cases. Right conduct for teachers is obedience to many detailed regu- 
lations administered by a Public Service Board designed to ensure an 
efficient service of education. 


Esoteric Knowledge and Professional Strength 

One characteristic of professional training is that there is an organ- 
ized body of knowledge related to the professional activity, and this 
body of knowledge is regarded as essential to the acquisition and 
proper understanding of thé technique*by which the professional 
rendered a service to his clients. 

The comparable body of knowledge in teaching is difficult to de- 
termine. One is tempted to state it is knowledge of the history and 
philosophy of education, but this occupies only a very small part of 
teachers’ training. Moreover, this part of the course can be and, in 
fact, is, deleted when it is desired to shorten the course of training. 
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Knowledge to teachers may mean knowledge of the subject-matter 
it is desired to teach, for without this teaching cannot take place. 
Knowledge of subject-matter will vary from very little in the lower 
grades of the primary school to very large in the matriculation sub- 
jects. But this kind of knowledge is acquired by many people in the 
normal course of their education. 

But knowledge to teachers may be more than knowledge of subject- 
matter, There is knowledge about methods of teaching, knowledge 
about the psychological principles underlying teaching. It is in this 
field that the body of knowledge for the professional teacher might be 
expected to develop. Much has been established already in the field of 
educational psychology, but much still remains to be done before the 
lie can be given to the popular assertion that “anyone can teach”. 

In professional training this knowledge is of a special kind in that 
it is essential to the proper understanding of the techniques by which 
the professional service is rendered and that it requires time and pre- 
sumably high intelligence to master, It could not be acquired or fully 
understood by the man in the street. 

What is this technique which teachers must understand and put into 
practice? Is it simply the method of teaching algebra, or is it the 
method of teaching John? Is it the method of handling a class, or is this 
technique related to broader aims of education. It is here that Aus- 
tralian teachers—as with teachers everywhere—are confronted with 
a major problem in attempts to be professional. There is never any 
doubt about the function of a doctor, a lawyer, an architect, but what 
a teacher is trying to do puzzles the good teacher all the years of his 
teaching life. While there is no agreement on the true function of a 
teacher, it is extremely difficult to state what techniques a teacher 
must master, 

And is the body of knowledge—whatever it may be—essential to a 
proper understanding of the technique? If so, why is it in times of 
teacher shortage that a pressure course concentrates solely on methods 
and techniques? 

Where can teaching look for advancement in terms of esoteric know- 
ledge? A profession cannot advance faster than the sciences on which 
it must rely. Medicine and dentistry have advanced rapidly in a few de- 
cades because of the findings In the biological and physiological sciences 
and in chemistry. The use of new drugs and new techniques to conquer 
such diseases as diphtheria and poliomyelitis has astounded the average 
person. It is significant that the professions work closely with the 
research workers, and that the time lapse between the discovery of 
new knowledge and the application of that knowledge is relatively 
small, Moreover, once the knowledge is accepted, it must be used by 
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every member of that profession if he is to survive professionally and 
economically. 

What are the sciences on which teaching must rely if it is to ad- 
vance? Teaching must look to the social sciences rather than to the 
physical sciences. Knowledge about the nature of society and place of 
the individual (sociology), knowledge of the individual (psychology), 
and of the twilight world between—of social psychology. But research 
findings in these areas have none of the dramatic results which come 
from the discovery of a new drug. 

Even if discoveries are made, how are these transmitted to the 
teacher? What incentive has he to use them? Promotion? Desire to 
improve his techniques? If he does not use them he may be less 
efficient, less professional in outlook. 

Much research of value to education is taking place in Australia—at 
university level, at the Australian Council for Educational Research— 
and other institutes. More could be done to co-ordinate this—and 
more could be done to make teachers more research conscious. 


The Future 

Apart from these developments the future status of teaching in 
Australia will be shaped by the training requirements. Admission to 
training at all times must be at matriculation (university entrance) 
level. The course of training, at present only just being increased to 
two years, must be increased to three years. The status of teachers’ 
colleges must be raised to university level, perhaps in association with 
an institute of education. The nature of the course of training must 
be reviewed and studies integrated with university courses. The quali- 
fication which teachers receive must be equivalent to a university 
degree. These are problems which must be faced by State Departments 
of Education in Australia, and the solution to these problems will in- 
evitably require the investment of increased sums of public money. 
The dividend will be not merely that teachers will move closer to- 
wards professional status, but that the standard of education itself must 
improve. The final decision on finance will be made by governments, 
and the issue will depend on whether political parties in Australia are 
prepared to put short-term political gains before long-term projects to 
improve the welfare of society. ii 

R. D. GOODMAN. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Means and Possibilities for Teacher Recruitment 
in France! 


IN France, as in all other countries of the world, it has been easy to 
determine the means of recruiting the different categories of teacher 
as well as the method of their training. But in France, a country in the 
throes of expansion, it is perhaps more difficult than elsewhere actually 
to meet the demand, especially during a period of such rapid change, 
aptly called “The Scholastic Explosion ”.? 


Method of Recruitment 
There are quite simply four methods of recruitment which corre- 
spond to the four types of school, and result in four levels of education. 
Each method is determined by the qualifications which the candidates 
for each training grade must possess and by the nature of the organiza- 
tion of the school system.* 


The Recruitment of Elementary School Teachers 

In France these teachers are called Instituteurs. They must have 
passed their Baccalauréat which terminates their secondary school 
studies. They are chosen by competitive examination at two levels: 

(a) The majority are selected after four years of secondary studies. 
Candidates, who must have passed the junior certificate examination 
called the Brevet d'Etudes du premier cycle (B.E.P.C.), then continue 
their studies as far as the Baccalauréat in the Ecoles normales d’Institu- 
teurs (training colleges for elementary school teachers) with the status 
of pupil-teachers. They are boarders with scholarships provided by the 
state. 

(b) Some are selected after the Baccalauréat, to make good any defi- 
ciencies in the first recruitment, 

All these students during the course of one or two years spent in the 
training colleges continue their general education and receive instruc- 
tion in educational psychology and pedagogic studies, both theoretical 


t This article deals exclusively with state education. 
* Louis Cros, L’Explosion scolaire (Publication du Comité Universitaire d'In- 
formation Pédagogique (C.U.LP.), Paris, 1961). 
* Encyclopédie pratique de l'Education en France (S.E.D.E., Paris). 
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and practical. The practical experience is acquired either in the school 
attached to the training college or in neighbouring teaching practice 
schools under the supervision of an appointed teacher. This training, 
general and professional, is terminated by a Certificat d'Aptitude 
Pedagogique, which is awarded at the end of theoretical and practical 
tests carried out before a class and in the presence of a judging com- 
mittee. This certificate gives them the status of qualified teacher. 
During their professional training the pupil-teachers receive a salary. 


Recruitment of Teachers for the Collèges 

(a) Collèges d'Enseignement Général 

These schools offer a general education of four years, soon to be five 
years, which culminates in the examination still called the Brevet 
d'Etudes du premier cycle (B.E.P.C.). The best of these pupils prepare 
for the competitive examination for entry to the Ecoles normales. 
Others proceed to certain departments of the classical, modern, or 
technical Lycées. The remainder take up posts in the various sectors 
of economic life. 

Formerly, teachers at the collèges were simply elementary school 
teachers who had been chosen for their human and pedagogic quali- 
ties and for their wider knowledge. They received a higher salary 
corresponding to their new duties. On 21st October, 1960, a ‘Cer- 
tificate of Pedagogical Aptitude’ was introduced as an additional 
qualification for teachers at these schools. To obtain it the following 
conditions must be fulfilled: (i) to have already achieved the status 
of Instituteur; that is to say, to have taught in an elementary school; 
(ii) to have passed a competitive examination consisting of two cate- 
gories of test. 

The theoretical tests, which are both written and oral, have the same 
content and are at the same level as the preparatory examinations set 
by the university faculties for those about to embark on studies leading 
to graduation (licence). 

The practical tests are taken by all the candidates and are, in essence, 
a number of practice lessons presented to the pupils in the various 
classes of a Collége d’Enseignement Général in the presence of a judg- 
ing committee. 

The examination consists of six sectiens, two literary and four 
scientific. Each section consists of two subjects of equal value, e.g. 
literature—history, mathematics—science. The practical tests are 
taken after at least one year of the course, of which an important part 
is taken in the schools in the presence of tutor advisers, under condi- 
tions comparable to those anticipated for future teachers of the Lycée 
and which we shall summarize later. 
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The passing of these examinations qualifies the teacher for a post at 
the Collège d'Enseignement Général and gives him the right to receive 
the’ corresponding salary. During their professional training the 
students are remunerated as well. 

(b) Collèges d'Enseignement Technique 

In these schools, which are often vocational in nature, the pupils 
prepare for the Certificat d’Aptitude Professionnelle (C.A.P.). The 
teachers of these establishments are recruited by examination. The 
examination is open to elementary school teachers (Instituteurs) with a 
certain seniority of service and to other persons who have already 
obtained at least the Certificat préparatoire aux études de licence. 

The level of these examinations corresponds to that of the Certificat 
préparatoire. Success in this examination gives entry to the Ecole 
normale nationale d’Apprentissage (E.N.N.A.) (training college for 
teachers of technical subjects). 

During one year future teachers carry out a course of study which 
terminates in a practical and theoretical examination. During training 
the future teachers receive a salary. 

It is obvious that the recruitment of teachers for this branch of 
technical education is closely allied to that of teachers for the Collége 
d'Enseignement Général. 


Recruitment for Teachers for the Lycées—Classical, Modern, and 
Technical 

There are two types of competitive examination which are 
at two different levels. These are, first the Certificat d'Aptitude au 
Professorat des Enseignements Secondaires (C.A.P.E.S.) (qualifying ex- 
amination for teachers in secondary schools), and then the Agrégation, 
which is a competitive examination of the very highest level. 

(a) C.A.P.E.S. The first-mentioned examination, C.A.P.E.S., is open 
to university graduates only (licenciés). The examination comprises 
first, theoretical tests. These are of two kinds; namely, written tests 
which take the form of essay questions, and oral tests designed to esti- 
mate the depth of knowledge of a candidate and, more important still, 
to discover, during a general discussion on his special subjects, his 
general and personal qualities as an individual, having due regard to 
the question whether, after:completing his training, he will be a good 
teacher. Secondly, there are practical tests. These come at the end of a 
one-year course in a Centre Pédagogique Régional (C.P.R.), which is 
always situated in the same town as one of the regional university 
faculties. This course, under the successive guidance of three different 
tutor-advisers, takes place in various classes of the Lycée where the 
candidate will ultimately be called upon to teach when fully qualified. 
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The examination consists in general of two lessons given to pupils of 
different levels and before a committee presided over by the Inspector- 
General. Success in these examinations confers the status of qualified 
teacher. During the course the student receives a salary. 

He is also encouraged to continue his studies at the local university 
faculty and to prepare for a Diplôme d'Etudes Supérieures which is 
indispensable for the examination of Agrégation. About 25 per cent 
of the qualified teachers achieve the Agrégation. They number, after- 
wards, amongst the best teachers. 

(b) The Agrégation. Only university graduates (licenciés d'enseigne- 
ment) who have subsequently obtained the Diplôme d’ Etudes 
Supérieures may offer themselves as candidates. If they are not already 
qualified teachers, they must show proof of having attended a practical 
course of four weeks in a Lycée. This course is carried out under the 
supervision of tutor-advisers, who award them a certificate. 

The examination for the Agrégation is both written and oral. 
In the experimental subjects practical examinations are also set. These 
examinations demand a very high standard of the candidate, as he 
may well be called upon to teach in the preparatory classes of the 
advanced colleges, the so-called grandes écoles (i.e. Ecoles normales 
supérieures and Ecoles d'Ingénieurs), sometimes, also in the universities 
at the level of the Certificat préparatoire aux études de licence. Teach- 
ing ability is judged by the preparation and presentation of practice 
lessons given before a committee consisting mainly of university 
teachers who are themselves agrégés. 5 

The Agrégation examination is intended to recruit teachers for the 
classical and modern Lycée. For technical education there is still only 
one recruiting examination, the Certificat d'Aptitude au Professorat de 
l'Enseignement Technique (C.A.P.E.T.), which is at the same level as 
the C.AP.ES. but differs from it by the diplomas required of 
the candidates rather than by the organization of the examination. 
To-day, the C.A.P.E.T. tends to be similar to C.A.P.E.S, with its theoret- 
ical and practical tests; these latter also being taken at the end of the 
one-year course at a C.P.R. (Centre Pédagogique Régional). Technical 
education also recruits more and more from the Agrégés (graduates), 
New and special agrégation examinations for technical teaching are 
also predicted and must be organized within the next few years. 


Personnel for Higher Education 

The personnel vary greatly and can be divided into two large groups: 
(1) personnel giving academic instruction—professors, lecturers, and 
sometimes assistant lecturers; (2) personnel giving practical teaching 
—assistant lecturers, directors of studies, and assistants. All these 
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people are licenciés. Professors and lecturers have obtained doctorates 
in consequence of research work often extended over a number of 
years. The title of Doctor is, in fact, indispensable for obtaining recog- 
nition as a university teacher (étre inscrit sur une Liste d’Aptitude). 
Many professors and lecturers have also passed the Agrégation ex- 
amination. Assistant lecturers and directors of studies are often 
Agrégés, sometimes Doctors, and are also recognized as university 
teachers in their grade. They are usually research workers on the 
point of finishing the thesis for their doctorate. Also the positions 
of assistant lecturer and director of studies are usually temporary. 
More temporary still is the post of assistant. 

The selection of personnel for higher education is made essentially 
on academic qualifications. Advancement is based more on the results 
of research carried out than on the teaching ability of the individual. 


Possibilities of Recruitment 

The possibilities are determined by two factors: (1) the increasing 
need for teachers at every level of education; (2) the number of those 
basically qualified to compete in the various selective examinations. 

These two factors have changed in various ways over the past years 
and undoubtedly will change still more in the years to come. Recruit- 
ment possibilities are thus in a state of flux. To demonstrate this it is 
necessary to consider two periods—the last decade 1950-60 and the 
decade to come, 1960-70. These two periods are separated in France by 
the coming into effect of the Education Reform Act (with effect from 
October 1960). 


The Last Decade and the Present Situation 

(a) The extent of the demand 

As a whole, this demand is determined by the number of children 
in the various schools at all levels. The number of these children is 
dependent on several factors. 

The demographic expansion. The number of births, which had de- 
creased from 850,000 to 520,000 during the period 1900 to 1941, has 
risen sharply since then. In 1945 it was 641,000; in 1950 869,000; and 
to-day it maintains a level of about 830,000—that is to say, at a level 
corresponding to that of 1990. 

The scholastic expansion. This is a social and economic phenomenon. 
The following facts explain it: in 1900, with the birth-rate at about 
800,000, schools of all types had 6,000,000 pupils; in 1936, with the 
birth-rate at 630,000, the number of school children had risen to 
6,300,000; in 1960, it had passed 9,000,000, and it is estimated that by 
1970 it will have reached 11,000,000, Thus, if the birth-rate remains 
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constant, the effective strength of the school population (i.e. the 
number of children actually at school) in 1970 will have doubled the 
number in 1900. 

Children begin school at a much earlier age than formerly; as early 
as the age of 2 they attend nursery school, and a demand for a more 
extensive education causes them to remain on at school much longer. 
About 70 per cent stay on well beyond the compulsory school-leaving 
age, which is still 14 years. Here, indeed, are felt the repercussions of 
scientific and technical progress which alters the condition of man’s 
life and work. 

The extent of the demand is determined essentially by economic 
factors. There is a continuing change in the requirements of different 
sectors of economic life in terms of personnel whose general training 
is more and more extensive and whose vocational training is taken 
care of by the schools, This change in requirements has induced a pro- 
found modification in the balance of scientific and technical education 
on the one hand and classical education on the other. This opting for 
science and technical education has considerably increased in the 
Lycées and the universities. The corresponding demand for teachers 
has altered in the same way. Lastly, the extent of these demands is 
even greater when one considers the effort France has made to assure 
cultural, social, and economic expansion in countries which to-day are 
independent and to whom she offers her technical assistance; and this 
demand is, of necessity, constantly growing. 


(b) The extent of the means of satisfying these demands 


Faced with these accumulated demands, France is able to search for 
and choose her teaching personnel only from the depleted pre-war and 
war-time age-groups. It is easily seen that her needs cannot be satisfied 
by normal recruitment methods. 

These difficulties are still greater when one considers in detail the 
different disciplines. Scientific and technical development demands 
men with the right training. In this situation the teaching profession 
cannot compete: the rewards in industry and commerce are so much 
greater than in the national education system. 

To sum up, we are short of bacheliers to become elementary school 
teachers; we are short of licenciés to become the teachers in the 
Lycées; and finally the institutions of higher education are finding 
difficulty in providing enough facilities for the increased number of 
students seeking admission. This increase is evident even before the 
high birth-rates of the immediate post-war period reach the universities, 
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(c) Measures to combat the problem 

Certain steps have been taken to alleviate all these deficiencies. Some 
are of general validity, others are crisis measures. 

General measures. These are, for the most part, financial measures 
associated with the administration of education. The most extensive 
of the financial measures concerns the increase in teachers’ salaries. 
These are made to approximate more closely to the public sector of 
industry (electricity, gas, and railways), and to a certain extent to the 
private sector. 

Other more limited steps have been taken. They are of three kinds: 
(a) an increase in the number and value of grants awarded to pupils 
at the Lycées, and also to students, particularly those who are train- 
ing to be teachers; (b) remuneration for probationary teachers at the 
regional pedagogic centres; and finally, (c) the creation more recently 
of the Instituts de Préparation aux enseignements de second degré 
(LP.E.S.). These institutes, established in the same centres as the re- 
gional faculty of arts or science, gather together candidates recruited 
by competitive examination in the subjects taught for the Certificats 
Préparatoires aux études de licence. During the years of study for the 
licence, students accepted for examination receive a salary. Facilities 
are also accorded them in order to prepare for the C.A.P.E.S. and the 
Agrégation (see above). 

These measures have undoubtedly been successful, because it has 
been established that in 1956 and before the percentage of bacheliers 
who entered the teaching profession was never so high as it has been 
since. 

Crisis measures. In spite of these efforts, the shortage of teachers 
has only become greater. The crisis measures which had to be taken 
deal essentially with personnel of elementary and grammar schools. 

The number of elementary school teachers needed to fulfil the 
demands of the demographic increase, which reached the kindergarten 
in 1949 and the junior class in 1952, cannot be achieved by the usual 
competitive recruitment. A parallel method of recruitment has been 
established, the importance of which has in the end exceeded that of 
the former method. Many bacheliers recruited solely on account of 
this qualification, and sometimes even non-bacheliers, were put im- 
mediately to teaching and given the status of probationary or supply 
teacher. For two years they had to learn the craft of teaching. They 
were helped only by the advice of particular teachers or of School 
Inspectors, who would bring them together at pedagogic conferences 
organized periodically. At the end of two years these auxiliary teachers 
were entered for the normal examinations, both theoretical and prac- 
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tical, of the Certificat d'Aptitude Pédagogique. Two years after ob- 
taining this certificate they could, on the favourable report of their 
inspector, claim recognition as a certificated teacher. These teachers 
are, of course, paid a salary during their probationary period. 

Steps were also taken in the field of secondary education. Teachers 
on reaching retiring age were retained in their posts and others re- 
called from retirement. Holders of the licence d’enseigement were 
recruited purely on the basis of this qualification and appointed as 
teachers. They have completed their training while teaching and have 
been given recognized status after having satisfied the requirements of 
the practical examinations of C.A.P.E.S. and after a specified period of 
teaching experience. In those countries in the course of development 
which are receiving technical assistance from France, this recognized 
status as a teacher can be awarded simply on the favourable report of 
an Inspector-General. 

The participants in the courses organized by the C.P.R. have been 
required to carry out at the same time service in the schools limited to 
a few hours per week (six hours maximum). 

Use was made of persons on contract; for example, of scientifically 
qualified people (engineers, doctors, pharmaceutical chemists, military 
personnel). These were given special concessions concerning promotion 
and pension rights, and drawn into the schools. 

Finally it has been necessary, particularly since the Reform Act 
became effective, to call upon personnel with other than the usual 
qualifications. Thus the secondary schools recruited personnel from 
the Collège d'Enseignement Général, and even teachers from the 
elementary schools for the first two years of the secondary stage of 
education (les classes du cycle d’observation). 

Results—the present situation. The ‘ Bulge’ has now passed through 
the elementary schools. The situation there is stable. Since the number 
of bacheliers has been rising progressively during the last decade, 
recruitment via the normal channels will become more and more 
satisfactory, so that the supplementary methods of recruitment may 
be reduced progressively. 

By contrast, the ‘ Bulge’ first reached the secondary schools in 1957, 
and will continue to affect them until 1964. It is here that the diffi- 
culties are greatest, particularly in the scientific and technical subjects. 
The problems will be the greater, as higher education has itself been 
considerably developed even before the great influx of students over- 
whelms it. It retains an ever-increasing number of its own graduates 
who might otherwise have served in the secondary schools to meet its 
own augmented teaching commitments. 
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The Future—1960-70 

What does the future hold for us? 

It is precisely this problem which the Commission on scholastic and 
university requirements has been ordered to study and resolve. This 
Commission, created within the framework of the General Council for 
preparing and putting into operation the Fourth Plan (Commissariat 
Général au IVe Plan),* tried to estimate how great were the needs, the 
extent of the resources to be put to work to satisfy these needs, and 
finally to put forward solutions. 


(a) Extent of the demand 

(i) As has already been indicated, the numbers of the school popula- 
tion by 1970 will be about eleven million. The scholastic expansion re- 
corded ten years ago is going to be still greater. For, to the three pre- 
viously mentioned factors—demographic, social, and economic—there 
must be added two more—those of structure and organization.» These 
factors are closely connected with the Educational Reform in operation 
since Ist October 1960, The Reform provided for raising the school- 
leaving age to 16 years. It was founded on the principle of the demo- 
cratization of education which must result in a form of secondary 
education for 70 per cent of the children at present in the elementary 
schools. To this end it provided for a two-year period, from the age 
of 11 to 13 years, when the children would be under special observa- 
tion, a vertical division of the schools at the end of the ‘first cycle’ 
(first four years of secondary schools), the reorganization of the school 
system to form one great ladder, and finally the carrying out of result- 
ing re-equipment and re-building programmes. s 

The budget for national education in France to-day is the second 
largest item. In a few years it will be the largest. The need for ex- 
pansion in the field of education is self-evident; it is more a question of 
a ‘ scholastic explosion '. 

(ii) In forecasting the needs of the different sectors of economic life, 
the Commission envisages a new distribution of the scholastic effective 
strength within: (a) different levels of academic attainment, and 
(b) different disciplines. 

It has recorded the figures shown on p. 465. . 

Thus the Commission foresees in particular the development of two 
spheres of education: (a) that of technical education, and especially 
that which must provide the technicians and the technologists; and 


* Marcel Poignant, “ Les prévisions du IVe plan en matière d'équipement ”, 
L’Education nationale, No. 7 (15th février, 1962). 
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Number of Children in 
thousands 

1961 1970 
Schools of general education 3 5 630 866 
Schools of technical education . : 222 406 
Lycées—classical and modern ( È 822 1,154 
Lycées—technical 45 A 5 $ 205 516 
Higher education 5 a H f 211 $05 


(b) that of higher education. In the last category (i.e. higher education) 
it is the scientific and technical subjects which must show the greatest 
expansion. It is forecast that this field, which in 1959 made up 34 per 
cent of all students attending university, in 1970 will equal 43 per cent. 


(b) The extent of the resources 

The Commission stresses, quite rightly, that the above-mentioned 
objectives can only be attained at the cost of increased effort in the 
building of schools and_ universities, and with the proviso that the 
necessary teaching personnel are recruited and trained. 

The Commission has tried to keep separate the changes in recruit- 
ment with regard to the different levels of education, To this end it 
took into account: (i) the steep rise in the number of children of 
school age; (ii) the progressive improvement in the pupil/teacher ratio 
and thus the necessary redistribution of overcrowded classes; (iii) the 
changes in the structure of the system which educational development 
demands; (iv) the replacement of personnel who have retired on 
pension, died, or resigned; (v) the contribution that personnel from 
Metropolitan France makes to teaching in numerous foreign countries. 
Its conclusions were as follows: 


Teachers 
1960 1970 
For teaching in elementary schools + | e 200,500 242,150 
For the Colléges (C.E.G. and C.E.T.) . 39,150 76,450 
For the Lycées 3 5 ` 45,300 98,800 
For the universities . S iS 3 8,500 29,000 


The increase at the elementary level is explained by the extension of 
the compulsory school period. The increase at the Lycée level includes 
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those for the technical Lycée. Thus the ‘explosion’ is greatest at 
university level, 


(c) Possibilities 

The possibilities vary according to the level of education being dealt 
with. 

For the elementary schools. To-day the discrepancy between the 
total volume of annual recruitment and the number of students in 
teacher training colleges is being reduced progressively. This difference 
will disappear altogether in the following years, largely due to the 
increase in the number of bacheliers. However, the difficulties will 
still remain for a certain period because of the new demands created 
by the extension of the compulsory school period. 

For the Colléges. The recruitment problem here is the same as for 
elementary school teachers, but the formation of teaching centres for 
the training of C.E.G. teachers particularly seems to let us hope that it 
will be possible to eliminate the present deficit in a few years. 

For the Lycées. Here, and particularly in the technical Lycées, the 
difficulties are very great, especially since the main problem is to 
recruit enough teachers of the scientific and technical disciplines. This 
recruitment is controlled by two interdependent factors; on the one 
hand the number of students who are qualified to embark upon their 
études de licence, and on the other the proportion of this number who 
are capable of completing the course. The increase in the number of 
the bacheliers swells the number of the first group. As for the second, 
this depends entirely on the faculties, in particular on the demands 
made by faculty teachers, which in recent years have often been con- 
sidered excessive, as well as the number of student places available and 
also the development of the licences techniques which is still very in- 
complete. 

For the universities. The crisis in the recruiting situation here is 
indubitably the most serious. The universities have been trying to 
solve the problem, and will solve it in the years to come by retaining 
those students who have passed their licentiate examination and who 
would normally go to the Lycées. At the present time the universities 
are suffering the same shortages as the Lycées. As has been said, the 
solution to this dilemma is to be found in the production of a signifi- 
cant number of licenciés d’enseignement and in the training of a suf- 
ficient number of them to teach in the Lycées. 

In order to overcome all these difficulties from the recruitment point 
of view, exceptional measures must be taken both of a long-term and a 
short-term nature. In the near future we shall see a veritable ‘ mobil- 
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ization ' of all the means available in order to maintain education at 
all levels, and particularly in the Lycées and the universities. 


Conclusions 

This crisis in the recruiting situation in France is, then, very serious. 
It will undoubtedly last for several years to come, at least until 1970. 
But the present crisis is not chronic. This is the conclusion to which 
the above-mentioned Commission came. 

Hope is therefore possible. As M. Cros has said in his book, The 
Scholastic Explosion: “ Once the present period has been negotiated, 
ie. when the demographic ‘bulge’ has passed out into working life, 
the difficulties remaining to be conquered will not be as great as a 
century ago when it was a matter of creating a compulsory elementary 
education for a whole population, two-thirds of whom were illiterate. 
Giving this population, now in the mass well-informed, a higher level 
of culture and technical knowledge is merely taking it higher up the 
same ladder. It is of the same order of greatness as that work carried 
out by our grandparents. Have we less ambition than they?” 

This action France has decided to take. In his message of 13th July, 
1961, the President of the French Republic declared: “ It is not only 
machines and loans which make for progress. It is, above everything, 
the worth of men.” And he stressed the need to multiply, enlarge, and 
re-equip the universities, the Lycées, and the schools and to recruit the 
teachers for them. 

As M. Cros puts it: “ On the endeavour to train men, the future, in 
fact, depends. It is essential for us that this effort shall take pride of 
place from now on.” 

F. CAMPAN. 


Y.B.E.—IÓ > 


CHAPTER NINE s 


Planning for Expansion of Teacher Training in Jamaica 


THE history of teacher training in Jamaica is as old as that of Great 
Britain, though in some ways it is probably a more glamorous one. 
To-day there are six regular training colleges in the island, four of 
them doing full-time courses of two or three years’ duration, and two 
of them doing courses of an emergency nature. 


Historical Background 


The oldest regular training college—Mico College—was founded for 
men students in 1836 and has an interesting as well as a distinguished 
history. In 1670 a London lady, Lady Mico, bequeathed £2,000 to her 
cousin, Samuel Mico, on condition he married one of her six nieces. If 
he failed to do so, £1,000 of the money was to be invested and the pro- 
ceeds used to ransom white Christian slaves seized by the Barbary 
pirates. Even to achieve a fortune this size, Samuel Mico clearly 
counted the cost too high, for he married none of the nieces and in 
1680 the Court of Chancery directed that the money be used to acquire 
freehold wharf premises near London Bridge. For 150 years there were 
few demands on the charity, and meanwhile London was developing 
into one of the world’s most important ports and commercial centres. 
Property was appreciating rapidly in value and by 1830 the Mico Trust 
was worth £120,000. This was also the heyday of the Abolitionist 
Movement led, amongst others, by Thomas Fowell Buxton, and with 
the abolition of slavery in 1833 and the Declaration of Emancipation 
in 1838, the need for money and trained personnel to educate the 
freed slaves became urgent. Hearing of the Mico Charity, Buxton and 
others persuaded the Master in Chancery to divert its funds to the 
education of the Negro population of the British Colonies, Schools and 
other institutions were accordingly established by the Trust through- 
out the West Indies, including Mico College, which to-day is the sole 
survivor. This was the first of the Jamaican training colleges to be 
established. In 1861 the Moravians opened a college at Bethabara, 
which moved later to its present site in the Malvern Hills to become 
the present-day Bethlehem College for women, In 1885 Shortwood 
College, also for women, was established near Kingston with strong 
Anglican affiliations, whilst in 1897 the Roman Catholics founded St. 
Joseph’s College, which still trains—though not exclusively—Roman 
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Catholic teachers. These four regular training colleges to-day supply 
the pre-training teacher needs of the island, but all, even though each 
has strong religious affiliations, do not confine admittance to adherents 
of their own faith. : 

With advances in constitutional development in the post-war years 
and an increasing measure of self-government, a noticeable quickening 
occurred in education in Jamaica. This culminated in the formulation 
of a new national policy for education, which was enunciated in the 
National Plan for Jamaica, published in 1957, and covering all aspects 
of national development. The new education programme was obvi- 
ously going to make very heavy demands on the existing facilities for 
teacher training, but even before 1957 it had been recognized that an 
expansion of pre-service training facilities was in any case necessary, 
as well also as some measures to raise the quality of the untrained 
teachers who entered the profession other than through the regular 
training colleges. In 1955 it was calculated that the untrained teachers 
comprised some 56 per cent of the total teaching force in Jamaica, and 
it was to deal specifically with them that two in-service colleges were 
set up at Moneague and Caledonia in 1956 and 1957 respectively, The 
task of the former was to cater specifically for the upper level of the 
pool of untrained teachers, and those who successfully complete its 
one-year course of full-time training receive an immediate step-up in 
their teacher grade or become eligible for promotion within two years 
of leaving the college. The annual intake for the latter varies between 
roo and 110 teachers. 

The task of Caledonia College, founded in 1958, is to provide, on the 
other hand, for the lower grade of untrained teacher, particularly the 
probationer grade. Its courses are highly intensive and last twenty 
weeks each; that is, the college conducts two such courses annually, 
each for a hundred students. The content of the course is designed to 
help the probationer teacher work with confidence and some degree of 
efficiency in primary schools and the junior sections of all-age schools. 
It therefore concentrates on English, arithmetic, child study, and 
junior school teaching methods. These are backed up by supervised 
teaching practice in Kingston primary schools. Opportunities are also 
provided for some study of one or more subjects of the curriculum to a 
greater depth, according to the individual student's selection. The 
student’s awareness is sharpened through discussions, seminars, 
planned visits, assignments, etc., and the aim is to help these teachers 
develop personally, particularly in terms of personal maturity, re- 
sponsibility and powers of leadership. On successful completion of 
the twenty-week course in pedagogy, the probationer teacher is then 
enrolled in a correspondence course conducted by the Ministry of 
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Education, which may take from one to three years to complete, since 
it is studied part-time whilst the teacher is teaching full-time in school. 
This course is designed to improve the teacher's academic background, 
and on successful completition she becomes eligible for a shortened 
two-year course in a regular training college, leading to the status of 
qualified teacher. 

There are thus two ways of becoming a trained teacher in Jamaica. 
One can either, having the Cambridge School Certificate or its equiva- 
lent as an entrance qualification, enter a training college for a three- 
year course, or, having the Cambridge Higher School Certificate or its 
equivalent as an entrance qualification, enter college for a shortened 
two-year course, or alternatively, one can follow the other route by 
entering Caledonia College with a minimum local qualification for a 
twenty-week course in pedagogy, followed by enrolment and study in 
a correspondence course for one to three years, to be followed further 
by a two-year full-time course in a training college. Inability to follow 
any of these alternatives means continued status as an unqualified 
teacher. At the moment almost exactly half the teaching profession in 
Jamaica is unqualified, but by 1967 it is hoped that this figure will have 
been reduced to one-third. 


Recent Planning 


In common with most other developing countries to-day, Jamaica 
faces a critical teacher shortage which will necessitate further emer- 
gency measures if the crisis is to be surmounted successfully. In any 
young nation or expanding economy, educated people are at a premium 
and there is always great competition for the teacher's services, Other 
government departments, the civil service generally, commerce, in- 
dustry, politics—all levy a heavy toll on the teaching profession by 
luring teachers away from the classroom with the promise of greater 
wealth or fame. In most young countries, again, there is rapid popu- 
lation growth, and Jamaica is no exception. Not only is its aggregate 
population constantly growing, but so, too, is the rate of growth itself, 
and this means that constantly more and more children are entering 
the schools each year with a corresponding demand for more teachers 
to teach them. On top of this, the national spirit and the achievement 
of complete independence-and self-government on 6th August, 1962, 
have made educational expansion a top priority. All these factors to- 
gether result in tremendous demands on the teaching profession, and 
teacher training clearly becomes the key to successful educational 
expansion and provision. 

Faced with the critical teacher shortage, the Minister of Education 
appointed a special committee in 1959 in review the whole field of 
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teacher training in the island, to assess accurately present and future 
teacher needs, and to suggest ways and means by which these might be 
met. The report of this committee, published in 1960,* represents what 
is possibly the first systematic survey and assessment of teacher train- 
ing in a British developing country, and since it was based on an ap- 
proach using modern planning techniques it may be worthy of further 
discussion. It should be noted, however, that the survey was under- 
taken, not only to establish the teacher needs of the situation but also 
to complete the picture of a more overall analysis and planned ap- 
proach to the field of education in Jamaica. 

In assessing the teacher situation it was essential for the committee 
to know, as a starting-off point, what approximately were the num- 
bers of children likely to be in each of the school age-groups during 
each year of the development period up to 1967. Population projec- 
tions, including those for child age-groups, had already been prepared 
by the Central Planning Unit in Jamaica, using standard statistical 
techniques, but it was known that since the rate of population growth 
was increasing, such projections would need to be reviewed at least 
every three years, if not oftener. But at least they provided a departure 
point for the committee's initial planning. Next, it had to be decided 
what proportion of trained to untrained teachers might be expected as 
a realistic target by the end of the development period. The Jamaica 
Government took the courageous step of committing itself to the task 
of seeing that two-thirds of all teachers in the schools by 1967 (other 
than in secondary grammar schools) would be trained, as against 
almost exactly half as at present. A third factor to be decided was the 
pupil teacher ratio in the primary schools likely to be acceptable to 
government and the teaching profession. Until this time the somewhat 
extraordinary situation had existed in the island whereby different 
grades of teacher had been expected by the code of regulations to 
teach different numbers of children. This was now rationalized and 
only teachers of specialist subjects such as home economics, wood- 
work, metalwork, etc., were expected to teach classes smaller than the 
average. The pupil teacher ratio for the remainder was established at 
50:1 of enrolment, which in fact worked out at approximately 40 : 1 
of average daily attendance. It was recognized that this figure was 
still unduly high, but in a situation where funds and trained teachers 
were scarce it was at least realistic. A further deduction was neces- 
sary, too, in terms of the numbers of specialist and other teachers 
required, for the senior schools particularly (corresponding to the 
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secondary modern schools in England) were now beginning to specialize 
in certain curriculum areas, especially in their upper classes, and to 
include in their curricula on a more widespread scale such practical 
subjects as home economics, wood- and metalwork, agriculture and 
gardening, and specialist teaching subjects such as science and Spanish. 
A further factor which influenced planning was the possibility of the 
introduction, within a few years, of universal, compulsory primary 
education, though this had already existed in certain designated areas 
of the island for some time. 

When the number of teachers and their particular categories had 
been arrived at, and having set desirable targets to be achieved by 
1967 in terms of the considerations we have discussed, it became the 
committee's task to formulate ways and means whereby these might 
be achieved. It was clear that the problem was of a two-fold nature, 
in that both a short-term ‘crash’ programme would be necessary to 
remedy the existing ‘backlog’ of trained teachers as well as a long- 
term programme aimed at providing a continual flow of trained 
teachers from the colleges sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding 
educational situation. It was calculated that even at the time the com- 
mittee was sitting there existed a deficiency of 1,280 trained teachers 
in a total teaching force of 5,137. To meet this special and non-recur- 
ring deficiency an emergency ‘crash’ programme was recommended 
whereby, very much on the lines of the English emergency training 
scheme after the Second World War, a special campaign would be 
launched to attract suitable people from walks of life outside the pro- 
fession who would be likely, on the basis of certain minimum criteria 
and qualifications, to make good teaching material. These were to be 
trained in a special emergency training college set up for the purpose, 
and the course was to be technically one of three years. Only the first 
year of training was to be within the college itself, whilst the other 
two were to be a period of supervised teaching in the schools, as fully 
paid members of the profession, but with certain refresher courses and 
summer schools made obligatory. Certification as trained teachers 
would only follow on successful completion of the three-year training. 
The length and content of the course were designed in this way so as 
to prevent charges from the teaching profession of dilution, whilst at 
the same time making the teachers’ services available to the schools 
after a minimum period of institutional training. The implementation 
of this ‘crash’ programme is currently under discussion. 
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decide the optimum size of a training college in Jamaican conditions, 
and again, what should be a suitable staff structure and staff-student 
ratio for the colleges. Proceeding from the assumption that adequate 
teacher training can only be given when there exists a staff of mini- 
mum size to cover all the essential areas of a training college cur- 
riculum, the committee decided that no college could operate success- 
fully on a student roll of less than 240, and it believed that an optimum 
roll was probably in the region of 300 students, though there could be 
no objection in principle if a college wished to expand to a roll of 500. 
The staff-student ratio was fixed at 1:13 as a maximum, though the 
previously accepted figure in Jamaica had been 1:12. For an econ- 
omically under-privileged country like Jamaica this does not compare 
unfavourably with the accepted English training college staff-student 
ratio of 1:10. Having decided the staff-student ratio and the minimum 
size of a college, it was a comparatively easy matter to correlate these 
with the teacher-production projections formulated on the basis of 
the other considerations we have already discussed. 

In any assessment of teacher needs one very important factor to be 
taken into account is the normal average wastage rate from the pro- 
fession. We have already pointed out that the teaching profession in a 
developing or economically under-privileged country tends to be very 
mobile and very sensitive to demands from outside the profession. 
Any alteration of salary differentials, for example, which discriminate 
against the teaching profession can soon cause an alarming exodus 
from the ranks of the trained teachers. Similarly, any revision of 
salaries operating in their favour can cause a flow-back into teaching. 
The previous three years in Jamaica had, in fact, been a period of some 
flow-back consequent upon an earlier salary revision, and the wastage 
figure of 2 per cent used by the committee was therefore probably an 
under-estimate. Such a figure compares more than favourably, for 
example, with that in Britain in 1960 of 6 per cent, but it is probably 
too optimistic to hope that it will remain constant. However, it is 
recognized that the stabilization of the teaching profession by the 
periodic re-assessment of salary scales is an essential element of sound 
planning in teacher training development. 


The Board of Teacher Training m 

The committee's recommendations have been under active considera- 
tion in Jamaica for some time now, and some of them are about to be 
put into operation. This raises the problem of the machinery of imple- 
mentation. We have already referred to the fact that all the regular 
training colleges have strong religious affiliations. Even so, they are 
grant-aided by government to the extent of 100 per cent. In many 
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situations this could raise delicate problems of the relationship which 
exists between government and semi-autonomous institutions. Jamaica, 
however, is fortunate in this respect, for there is little doubt that the 
new teacher training policy will, in fact, be carried out through the 
Board of Teacher Training. Since this board performs what in England 
are the functions of an institute of education, and since it has been used 
as a model for teacher training organization in at least one other 
developing country, it merits further discussion. 

Up to the time of the foundation of the Board of Teacher Training 
in Jamaica in January, 1956, the training colleges had, in fact, been 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Education, or the Depart- 
ment of Education as it then was, and their courses had been subject 
to the conditions concerning them laid down in the Education Code. 
All colleges followed the same syllabuses with little or no variation or 
choice, and the work of each year was examined by annual examina- 
tions set by the Education Department and marked by officers of the 
department. Of necessity, therefore, the three-year course tended to 
be treated as one of three units, and there was consequently a marked 
lack of integration and balance. Moreover, the burden of examina- 
tions was heavy, and not unnaturally the teaching in the colleges was 
influenced strongly by the need to prepare students to pass the next 
annual examination. In many ways the system had been a reasonable 
one in the past and it gave the training needed by teachers at the time 
it was devised, but there was no doubt that in the changed educational 
environment of the post-war era it was becoming more and more 
archaic and out of date. Since it was now becoming increasingly clear 
that children would have to be educated for life in an independent 
self-governing democracy where there would be universal suffrage and 
considerable freedom and responsibility given them as citizens, there 
seemed little sense in denying these either to the teachers who were 
to teach them or to the institutions where these teachers were trained. 
It was in these circumstances, therefore, that the Jamaica Govern- 
ment, in collaboration with the Education Department of the Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies, agreed to hand over to the training 
colleges a major share in the running of their own affairs under the 
auspices of the Board of Teacher Training. 

The board itself is comprised of the principals of ,the six training 
colleges and representatives of the Ministry of Education, the Educa- 
tion Advisory Council, and the University College of the West Indies, 
together with several other members who belong to none of these 
bodies. The Professor of Education at the University College is usually 
the chairman. The functions of the board are to advise the Minister 
of Education on all matters pertaining to teacher training in the island 
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and to administer the system of examinations which operates in con- 
nexion with it, drawing up the final pass-list and recommending it to 
the Minister. To permit of changes being made in college syllabuses 
and examinations without the prior approval of the Governor in Privy 
Council, the Code of Regulations was altered in some respects. For 
some time now the board has worked out suitable machinery for 
college examinations, including the setting up of subject committees, 
the appointment of external examiners, the setting and marking of 
examination papers, their moderation and their standardization. 
During the six years of its operation it has led to what can only be 
described as a revolution both in the outlook and conduct of training 
college affairs. It has amply justified the belief that only responsibility 
can beget responsibility, and through its atmosphere of freedom and 
democratic planning it has engendered a degree of maturity and pro- 
fessional sophistication which it would hardly be too much to claim 
has no parallel in any other developing British country. As often 
happens in the history of new institutions, the Jamaica Board of 
Teacher Training owes much to the personalities of the people who first 
charted and directed its early development, but those who know its 
work best would probably all agree that its greatest debt is undoubtedly 
to Dr. Elsa Walters, former deputy principal of the Froebel Institute, 
London, who, having retired from her post in England on reaching the 
retiring age, went out to a new lease of life and energy, both profes- 
sional and otherwise, in the West Indies. Largely due to her leadership 
and devotion, teacher training, not only in Jamaica but also in the 
West Indies generally, has been set on a firm and healthy footing and 
can look forward to a future of sound growth. But perhaps the greatest 
tribute that can be paid, both to her work and to the Board of Teacher 
Training, is that it is currently being considered as a model and a 
nucleus for a new institute of education which will minister to the 
teacher and teacher training needs of the whole West Indies region. 

The story of teacher training in Jamaica, therefore, justifies optim- 
ism for its future. Both in the content of their courses and in their 
general operation, the colleges have learnt much from that which is 
best in our English tradition. But perhaps, as may be fitting for institu- 
tions in a young developing nation, they have also learnt how, by 
systematic planning and foresight, to avoid much of the muddle and 
confusion which now characterize the teacher training scene in the 
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SECTION IV 


NEW EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


To ask what is the most significant new experiment in teacher prepara- 
tion to-day is to invite lengthy, lively, and detailed consideration of 
the many developments taking place in a variety of countries and 
circumstances, It is intended in the following chapters to present some 
specific case studies of various and important current experiments in 
the field of teacher education, thus increasing the awareness of the 
extent to which the concern for improvement has developed and the 
directions which that concern is taking. 


The General Nature of Experimentation 

No aspect of teacher preparation has escaped the spirit of inquiry, 
the experimentation, or the new thrusts into the untried which mark 
the times in which we live. All the components of teacher preparation, 
viz. liberal education, the knowledge of one’s teaching field, profes- 
sional knowledge, and professional skills are under study. Most experi- 
mental studies, to be sure, do not test a single, isolated component under 
strict laboratory controls so much as they involve, characteristically, a 
cluster of factors built into an entire programme designed to introduce 
practices different from the typical or traditional pattern. The nature 
and design of the studies permit of frequent change. With greater 
emphasis on demonstration than on experimentation, a certain measure 
of freewheeling experience is characteristic of the many experimental 
programmes. Their common goal is to achieve quality education for 
school children in the face of a shortage of teachers on the one hand 
and an explosion of knowledge on the other. 

Differences in purpose and design are too numerous to be dealt with 
in this introduction, but a few generalized statements might be listed 
which apply to the typical experimental programme designed tc 
recruit and develop teachers for the next decade. j 

It claims to seek and to develop “quality teachers for quality 
schools”. 

Its sponsors describe it as a “ breakthrough ”—or even “a major 
breakthrough ”—in existing practice. 

It risks confusing experimentation with demonstration. 
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Its emphasis is upon a ‘training’ pattern rather than upon basic 
research. * 

Its goals allow for flexibility in design. 

It deals with relatively small numbers of participants. 

It involves tacit if not actual co-operation of a school district. 

It accelerates rather than delays one’s entrance into classroom 
responsibilities. 

It seeks to attract those who might not otherwise have entered 
teaching. 

It experiences problems in evaluation of process and product. 

The number of programmes continues to increase as programme after 
programme gives cumulative impetus to productive experimentation. 


Areas of Present Concern 

Justifiably, concern is shown for the total pre-professional prepara- 
tion of the prospective teacher. How much and what kind of (a) 
general education, and (b) specialized education should a teacher have 
before entering upon professional study? On-the-job evaluation of 
pre-teaching experiences has raised the question: should there not be 
made available special courses in, for example, foreign languages, 
science, and mathematics for the prospective teacher just as appro- 
priate courses have been prepared for prospective engineers, phar- 
macists, and doctors. Some predict that the practising professionals 
may organize to evaluate total preparation of teachers and to recom- 
mend especially designed pre-professional course work as well as to 
specify qualifications of teachers for those courses. Currently in- 
creasing numbers of university-wide councils or committees on teacher 
education tend to direct favourable attention of co-operators, rather 
than of operators or conspirators, from both the academic and the 
professional departments to practical field-tested needs. Such agencies 
serve to bring together the organizationally separated faculties of 
academic departments and schools of education. What was once merely 
a question of relationship between professors of education and the 
academicians on the college or university campus, has become one 
of inter-relationship among the practising professionals from co-operat- 
ing school districts, the campus academicians, and the schools of 
education. The role of part-time producer instead of full-time consumer 
of teachers, as granted to local schools or school districts in experi- 
mental programmes, may encourage and facilitate just such a new 
relationship. Thus the profession itself may exert more influence 
upon the complete education of teachers in the future than it has 
-exercised in the past. In the United States this influence is one facet 
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in what is generally known as the Professional Standards Movement, 
but experimental programmes have given it added emphasis. 

Not only is pre-professional subject-matter preparation undergoing 
re-valuation. Professional educators themselves are asking how much 
and what kind of professional education is needed for to-day's ele- 
mentary, secondary, junior college, college, and adult teaching? Recog- 
nizing that the subject-matter of teaching is important and that 
professional skills must be developed if learning is to be facilitated, 
numerous experimental programmes explore revision of professional 
content, sequence of course work, and experiential preparation. 
Foundation courses are restructured; some are individualized by self- 
tutoring devices and vitalized by new media; others are taught by 
faculty teams; most integrate foundational theory with professional 
practice. The concept of internship—actual experience parallel to 
theory—is no longer on trial. Directed teaching, as part of, or preced- 
ing an, internship, is accomplished in a variety of ways, notably one 
which requires the teacher to spend an extended block of time living 
in a school’s community, sometimes meeting with his professors 
through television, and systematically involving local school personnel. 
Methods courses, hardly of themselves the major part of the teacher's 
total preparation in the past or currently, are designed to prepare the 
teacher (a) for new and differentiated roles necessitated by greater 
use of kinds of teaching teams; (b) for the use of newly developed 
technological devices such as programmed texts, teaching machines, 
and television; and (c) for new and desirable competencies such as 
directing individualized self-study, pupil inquiry, and problem solving. 

The majority of experiments are locally based, and their impact not 
yet widespread enough in time or magnitude to be felt beyond the 
countries of their origin. Nevertheless, some trends which appear to 
be accelerating will bear watching: (1) the profession of teaching is 
becoming more attractive in view of improved salaries and working 
conditions to a larger number of abler students; (2) co-operation be- 
tween academic and professional specialists is increasing; (3) state cer- 
tification requirements are being liberalized to accommodate status 
programmes; (4) co-operative efforts of the teacher preparation institu- 
tions and the public and private schools are being extended; (5) a greater 
emphasis is being placed upon the subject-matter of teaching; (6) new 
and differentiated roles for teachers are emerging; (7) experience in 
teaching is being amalgamated with theory; and (8) exchange of results 
of experimenation is being facilitated. 


More Inquiry Warranted 
Not all products of experimentation are necessarily worthy. Never- 
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theless, a willingness to look at “the way we've always done things” 
and at “thé way the others are doing things” surely is worthy. 

More knowledge of the professional partnership is needed, Will the 
subject-matter fields properly take over at the undergraduate level 
much of the basic education of teachers, and will the professional com- 
petencies be developed at graduate level by separate graduate schools 
of education? Within the school classrooms, will typical teachers 
willingly accept and profitably utilize assistance proffered by master 
teachers, peers, specialists in subject-fields other than their own, para- 
professionals, interns, and non-professional aides of various sorts? 
Will teachers accept differential classification of employment if it 
involves differentials in remuneration? Can the differentiated func- 
tions of school systems as employers and teacher preparation institu- 
tions as trainers be completely reconciled? 

More knowledge of the competencies of teachers is needed. Do we 
yet know the characteristics of good teachers? Can we make adequate 
job descriptions which differentiate various teaching roles? How can 
we identify the roles teachers play in the process of facilitating their 
own and their students’ learning? How best can we research the be- 
haviour of teachers at the point of instruction? Can we delineate the 
professional decisions and technical skills involved in teaching? How 
can we develop criteria for evaluation? Since no area of curriculum 
remains static, how can we prepare teachers to teach what and how 
they were not taught? 

More knowledge of physical equipment is needed. With what new 
tools will the teacher who deals with large group instruction need to 
be familiar? Will teaching machines—automated tutoring devices— 
require new skills of teachers? Will housing and use of new equip- 
ment involve logistic problems more complicated than those observed 
in the use of presently available audio-visual aids? What types of 
buildings will best facilitate large group instruction, individual study, 
and laboratory experience in foreign languages and other fields and 
flexible scheduling ? 

In the new experiments in teacher education some answers to the 
foregoing questions and a substantially greater number of promising 
ideas are evolving as research and development, to use a phrase com- 
mon to industry to-day, merge. The general nature of new experi- 
mentation is the design and operation of entire programmes. Concern 
for the total education—pre-professional as well as professional 
preparation—of teachers is demonstrated. Rightly, many questions 
persist. 
LEONARD CALVERT. 


CHAPTER ONE 


New Experiments in Teacher Training Methods: U.K. 


IN presenting this topic two approaches seem to be possible. One would 
involve a discursive account of new experiments taken at random from 
colleges over the whole country. This would tend to be a catalogue 
deficient in documentation. The other approach is to take the work of 
a particular college as a sample of what is likely to be found over the 
whole field. This may restrict the range of material included, but makes 
for more careful documentation and description. 


The Context of College Life 


Imagine, therefore, a training college of average size for the United 
Kingdom (330 in 1961, 450 in 1962) in an industrial town in the Mid- 
lands. Its students are drawn from all over the country, carefully 
selected from three times their number, and most of them join a 
residential community for the first time. Four-fifths of them live in a 
college hall of residence with grants that free them from a sense of 
undue financial strain; they are housed with grace as well as utility in 
conditions which enable them to devote all their time to their work 
commitments, personal activities, and social explorations. They ex- 
perience a measure of freedom which they have never known before 
and will probably never know again. 

The college has its own educational programme, geared up to the 
regulations of the University of Birmingham Institute of Education, 
but having its own unique features, its own syllabuses and modes of 
determining success or failure. The work is not overshadowed by 
written examinations; the dead hand of the three-hour written paper 
with its inadequate challenge, its insufficient probing, its chancy nature, 
has largely been removed. Though within different areas of work 
there may be differences in the methods of examination used, yet for 
all students it is a process of continuous assessment taking into account 
all work done as part of the course. The process of examination no 
longer dictates the method of approach. - 

All students take two main subject courses (one principal, one sub- 
sidiary), principles and practice of education and educational psycho- 
logy; and as professional subjects, English language, physical educa- 
tion, mathematics, and one other field of inquiry of which one possible 
option would be religious education. There are slight variations as 
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between students training for primary and secondary work, but the 
general pattern is similar. 

The ethos of the college is essentially astringency and friendliness. 
Astringency in work relationships. The work must be done and it 
must be well done, for that is why the college is maintained at public 
expense. Friendliness in personal relationships, for without this 
honesty is not possible. Face-to-face friendly and informal relationships 
of person with person are important whatever their particular func- 
tion in the college may be. The aim is freedom within a framework, a 
tidy and orderly community conducted according to agreed regulations 
drawn up to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Sanctions are almost unknown; indeed, there are few that could be 
applied other than the ultimate sanction of dismissal. So the basis is an 
adult sense of responsibility both in work and behaviour, and the 
recognition that the maintenance of good standards is a matter of 
concern to both students and staff. 

This attempt to steer a middle course between the attempt to 
dominate and control the life of students which was a marked feature 
of training colleges in earlier days and the redbrick university attitude 
which makes the average student nobody’s business until he ploughs 
his examinations or goes right off the rails, is possibly one of the most 
significant changes in training college methods that has taken place.’ 
Certainly it is the one with the most far-reaching effects, for unless the 
principles of education are embodied in daily practice and confirmed 
by students’ experience, they will stand little chance of survival in the 
rough and tumble world of teaching. 


Initiation 

At the very commencement of the college course a conscious attempt 
is made to reorientate students’ attitudes towards their work in 
college, their fellow students, their chosen vocation, and towards 
authority. The first week is spent in an introductory course, which 
introduces them in a fresh and vital way to the members of their 
college year, to members of the college staff, to the community and 
the neighbourhood they have just joined, and to the idea of the search 
after truth as an adventure and a challenge. They hear lectures given 
jointly by two«members of staff taking different aspects of the same 
sub‘ect, unrehearsed staff discussions on the theme of the course, and 
brains trusts, consisting of small staff teams who answer questions at 
the open forum which ends each morning session. Through this it 


1See Bryan Wilson and Malcolm Bradbury, “The Writing on the Redbrick 
Wall", Sunday Times, 25th March, 1962. 
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is hoped they will learn that different people see truth differently 
according to temperament and experience and that there is little 
justification for either arrogance or dogmatism. 

They learn, too, something about the organization of the college 
both in its internal and external relationships. The parts played by 
the local education authority, the governing body of the college, the 
Ministry of Education, the area training organization, the college 
academic, administrative and domestic staff, and the work of the 
college principal and various local officials are described and discussed. 
After each lecture students go away for a time in leaderless groups of 
ten students with only the simple instruction that they should come 
back later with a significant question about the matter under discus- 
sion. Each student keeps a journal of impressions and opinions which 
is handed in at the end of the course. No one who has attended one of 
these introductory courses could doubt its value. A sense of release 
and expansiveness spreads through the body politic, the basis for re- 
sponsible behaviour is thereby established, and in some strange and 
undefinable manner a consciousness of the nature of community with 
its opportunities, obligations, and responsibilities is unmistakably born. 
Perhaps this initiation into the new community is needed in many 


other contexts if individuals are to solve satisfactorily the problems 
which transfer brings. 


Social Studies 


The methods used arise out of a rubric in the College Syllabus of 
Social Studies, which requires the provision of “ direct social education 
by discussion, investigation, and the study of the individual and his en- 
vironment ”.? To achieve this, in addition to the usual methods of 
widening the experience of students, the field week has been developed 
as an important aspect of the work. 

During this week the year-group of social studies students goes away 
to make a first-hand study of another area. Through the generosity of the 
Shropshire Education Authority visits have been paid to Wellington, 
Oakengates, Market Drayton, St. Martin’s, and Oswestry. The students 
always have a school as their centre and study some aspects of social 
life which impinges upon it. They undertake interviewing both of 
children and adults, using specially prepared questionnaires for statis- 
tical information alongside conversations which are recorded upon an 
unobtrusive and portable machine. Interviews may involve the head 
master, members of staff, parents, members of the managing body, 


* For a more extensive development of these ideas, D dan, A 
Handbook of Social Studies (Methuen & Co., London). ae 
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local Officials, together with a statistical sample of the pupils. Small 
ad hoc congmittees deal with the various aspects under investigation 
and meetings are held each evening to report progress and plan future 
work. In this type of enterprise the preliminary planning, the social 
experience, and the careful evaluation of results is even more im- 
portant than the results themselves, though the latter are not negligible. 
No amount of theoretical study will have the same impact as this first- 
hand experience of simple social survey work. 

Prior to the visit, the students study methods of social inquiry based 
initially on a detailed study of Life and Labour of the People in London 
by Charles Booth. This early attempt to get reliable answers to im- 
portant social questions leads on to the refinement of techniques in 
the interests of precision and accuracy. 

Their experience in simple social surveys and their discussion and 
study of Western social thought are brought together in the last two 
terms in the study of some selected world problem. Among those 
chosen have been ‘ Anti-illiteracy Campaigns’, ‘The Underdeveloped 
Countries of S.E. Asia’, and ‘Social Change in Asia and Africa due to 
the impact of Western Society on Traditional Agricultural Societies ’. 

For such topics unorthodox sources of information must be ex- 
plored, and they show, among other things, the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information about modern problems. Surveys have also been 
carried out at the request of local authorities, dealing with the 
opinions of persons re-housed from slum areas to flats in the same 
areas and to overspill areas outside the town. The results of these 
surveys have been mimeographed and circulated to members of the 
housing committee as a guide to future policy. Similarly, a survey of 
‘The Needs of Old People in Dudley’ is in process, which may shed 
some light on a problem that grows in importance year by year. Such 
practical tasks, if properly geared to research methods and related to 
sociological factors, provide a type of motivation not normally en- 
countered by students until they reach the post-graduate stage. 


Religious Education 

In religious education the danger is that students may regard the 
work merely as a study of ancient literature and as a matter of reading 
and discussion, But belief is embodied in persons leading to convic- 
tions which are shaping the thought and life of communities of people. 
In the college, religious education and social studies are grouped to- 
gether in one department, with three members of staff who share the 
work in both subjects. A number of surveys of churches as living 
communities have already been undertaken. There has been little work 
of this kind undertaken in England, but methods were adopted which 
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have been used for some time in France by le Bras and his colleagues, 

A brief history of a neighbouring church is being written at the 
request of the church officers, and for this purpose the relevant church 
documents have been collected and studied, many of which have con- 
siderable historical significance. A small survey of our own parish 
church has also been carried out. 

In 1961 the students of religious education spent a week as the 
guests of the Congregational Church at Wem in Shropshire, a small 
town of 2,000 inhabitants. This was a small pilot survey of a single 
church which has now developed into a survey of the religious life of 
Wem, which will be spread over about five years and be the cumula- 
tive work of several year-groups. This year (1962) the Methodist 
Church at Wem is also co-operating in the venture, The students stay 
in the area as the guests of the church members, who welcome them 
with enthusiasm, All church documents are put at their disposal. The 
students live within the church community and no obstacles of any 
kind are put in their way. The effect of this experience is to make the 
discussion of the Bible and church history something real and vital, not 
merely a search for the answers to textbook questions. In this way 
students come to an understanding of what the ecumenical movement 
is really about, 

Great attention has been given to the language of religious com- 
munication, especially with the B and C streams in the lower forms 
of the secondary modern schools, The senior tutor has prepared 
a translation from the Greek text based upon Mark's Gospel suitable 
for children with a reading age of nine to twelve years. The first drafts 
were tested both by local teachers and by students on school practice, 
and the vocabulary content has been further tested by Dr. Forell of 
the Leeds University Institute of Education. He estimates that the 
work is within the reading ability of children with a reading age of 
nine and a half years. This translation has been used by the B.B.C. for 
school broadcasts. This first attempt to apply modern scholarship, 
both in the field of education and religion, to the service of the schools 
has met with great encouragement. It will be developed and extended 


in the next few years, 
Economics and Commercial Subjects 


Several years ag> the Ministry of Education approached the college 
with a request that a pilot course in commercial subjects for serving 
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accounts with typewriting and either shorthand or commercial mathe- 
matics. Aloħgside this, there is now a group of students taking prin- 
ciples of economics and applied economics, together with political 
and economic history as their academic subjects. 

‘Commercial subjects’ is not merely a new area of work for a train- 
ing college but is here being treated in a non-traditional way. In some 
places ‘commercial subjects’ would signify the technical skills of 
shorthand and typewriting and little else; here the skills are a small 
part only of a core of study centring on ‘commerce’. This is a com- 
posite subject involving some history and geography, economics, the 
legal aspects of business transactions and commercial practice, whereas 
generally it has included only the structural aspects of commerce with 
particular emphasis on wholesale and retail trade, banking and in- 
surance. s] 

If the skills of shorthand and typewriting are to be learned, time 
must be given to learn them well. A skill half learned is time wasted. 

In the second year of the commercial course, which began in 1960, 
an eight-week experiment has been begun in assessing the value of an 
intensified reading programme in shorthand proficiency growth, in 
co-operation with Sir Isaac Pitman & Son and also an experiment in 
co-operation with International Business Machines (Electric Type- 
writers Division). This will test the relative effects of intensive train- 
ing on the ordinary manual typewriter and the electric typewriter. 
It is hoped not only to explore possible teaching methods, but to pro- 
vide a means of motivation in the acquisition of a personal skill which 
can be a fairly dull and pedestrian business. 

In the department of economics and commerce an attempt has been 
made to secure a more active and real co-operation with industrial or- 
ganizations and business houses and to get away from the lecture 
method as the sole means of presenting information. The students in 
both these courses, together with the supplementary course for secon- 
dary teachers, all required a ‘background’ introductory year in econo- 
mics and current affairs, such as might be a part of a good general 
education, before moving on to the more specialized work of the other 
two years. For this purpose all students attended a weekly forty-five- 
minute lecture given by one member of the department and attended by 
three other members of staff. Immediately-after the lecture four groups 
met, under the guidance of one of the four members of staff, for discus- 
sion of the lecture material. Four aspects of sub-topics, suggested by the 
group, were discussed for about ten minutes each under a chairman 
who changed with each topic and was charged with giving a brief 
summary of the discussion and nominating his successor. For the 
economics students this was followed by a tutorial of one and a half 
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hours in groups of six. Thus, in a three-hour session each student 
received three different kinds of stimulus from membership of 
different sized groups together with listening to a lecture, note-taking, 
discussion, reading papers, presenting and considering their own work, 
etc. This variety of attack in a concentrated form is capable of ex- 
tension in many other areas of work. 

One of the problems facing all training colleges in the United King- 
dom is how to deal with the new third year. It is generally agreed that 
it should be largely used for the serious pursuit of academic study, a 
year in which the fragmentation of experience should be largely 
avoided and the student should be required to read in a selected area 
to some considerable depth. 

In the department of commerce and economics the following out- 
line scheme of work has been adopted; it may well serve as a pattern 
for other areas, 

Each individual student has a list agreed with the tutors of the sub- 
jects to be attempted, the time allotted to each one, and the name of 
the tutor-in-charge. Some topics last only four weeks, while others, 
especially those of people who may be doing work for Part II of a 
degree, may last a whole term. The general position is: 

(a) All tutors have their students coming to them in an orderly 
stream throughout the year, since programmes of students are so 
arranged that no tutor is overburdened at one time and under-employed 
at another. 

(b) An initial tutorial period sets the student on the right road. 
After this, it should not be necessary to see students more than once in 
a week or fortnight for consultation. Students visit libraries, firms’ 
premises, carry out their own investigations; the tutor sees that the 
effort is directed along the lines that will lead to the production of a 
useful, defined statement. 

(c) At the end of each project the student is subjected to some form 
of testing, either by giving in his file of material for marking, or by 
means of a viva-voce test, or by answering a written paper on the topic. 
The supervising tutor awards a mark consistent with the success of 
the student in the pursuit of his aim, 

If the student learns to read and discuss intelligently in the first year, 
to see and co-operate with industry and commerce in the second year, 
he may well be able to cope with the projects with only slight super- 
vision and guidance in the third year. 

Only occasional lectures in the subject areas are given on topics of 
general and current interest, e.g. the Common Market, the National 
Incomes Policy of the Government, etc. 
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a 
Co-operation with Industry 

It is easy enough to take students out on a visit to a works or office. 
Tt is not so easy to avoid-a mass of technical detail about steel tubes, 
lock-making, production of mild steel, chocolates, chemicals, which 
although interesting and reasonably educational, is not relevant to a 
student's immediate requirements. The aim of the planned visits 
undertaken in the second year of the economics course was to secure 
the co-operation of the firm in a project which was to be directed by 
the college needs along lines which were strange and unusual from 
the firm’s point of view. 

A number of firms agreed to co-operate with the college by provid- 
ing a panel, or team of management officials, who would be able and 
willing to discuss matters of general economic and commercial in- 
terest. Each of the visits was planned on the following lines : 

(a) A preliminary visit by the college lecturer to discover from an 
official of the firm what could be done. (This sometimes took about 
two hours to hammer out.) The firm supplied a variety of literature, 
including its history, its recent report and accounts, catalogues of 
products, house magazines, etc. 

(b) A duplicated sheet was prepared giving a summary of the details 
so far gleaned, and the literature was displayed in a classroom at the 
same time as this circular was distributed to the group. 

(c) The visit comprised (i) a quick introduction to the firm’s products 
and organization by a responsible official; (ii) a tour of production 
lasting about an hour only, and led by student apprentices or other 
trainees—in small groups of four or five; and (iii) an hour or more of 
discussion in a conference room with the company’s panel. This was 
almost always four in number—a production manager, a sales man- 
ager, a personnel manager, and a cost accountant or other financial 
officer. There was often a ‘theme’ previously determined by the 
college, but at times it was ‘open forum’. While question-and-answer 
was the usual form used, there were comments and longer dissertations 
by the management on particular aspects of the topic brought up. 

(d) The notes written on the discussion were re-drafted by the col- 
lege lecturer into a suitable form, duplicated, circulated to students 
and to the firm concerned. A 

At the end of the series of visits a meeting was held at the college in 
a room where all the literature was on display for the purpose of sum- 
marizing the results of the various discussions held. Among the topics 
that have been discussed were the following: competition and mono- 
poly, vertical and horizontal integration, growth of the firm through 
diversification of the products, costing systems, stockholding, price 
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leadership of an industry, budgetary control, and industrial relations, 
The final meeting attempted to draw together into a syħmposium the 
various threads of the discussions to see what ‘wholeness’ could be 
perceived. 

Similar visits were made by the commerce students, but here they 
were more concerned with commercial structure and practice. 


The Wider View in Physical Education 

Physical education no longer means ‘drill’ and gymnastics, This 
change of emphasis does not necessarily imply the invention of a new 
phraseology to describe old things so that movement has to be written 
with a capital ‘M '; its healthier manifestations are associated with in- 
creased scope for outdoor activities and the development of skills in 
connexion with athletics and team games. 

In the college all students can take the Football Association 
Referee’s Course in the winter term, and the examination for the 
Royal Life Saving Society Awards, or the Teacher's Certificate of the 
Amateur Swimming Association in the summer. The official course 
of the Amateur Basketball Association is held biennially, and other 
courses conducted are the Football Association Coaching Course, the 
Rugby Football Coaching Course, the course for cricket coaches con- 
ducted by the M.C.C., and the Athletics Coaching Course of the A.A.A. 

The outdoor activities arranged by the physical education depart- 
ment include; 

Canoeing. The Canoe Club functions throughout the year at week- 
ends. The college has full use of a cottage on the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire canal approximately eleven miles from college. This 
cottage is used as headquarters and for storage of canoes and equip- 
ment, A course on canoeing, light-weight camping and cooking is held 
at the cottage at the beginning of each academic year on four con- 
secutive Sundays. A student must attend at least three of these and 
show a reasonable competence before he or she is allowed to use the 
canoes and equipment at weekends. At least one canoe-camping 
cruise is organized each year, which involves light-weight camping 
techniques as well as a fair standard of ‘ canoemanship ’, In 1961-2 the 
cruise was on the River Severn from Ironbridge to Bewdley during a 
week-end in October. Canoe building also forms part of the pro- 
gramme, and craft are built from ‘scratch’ on the college premises 
during the winter months, This year the club has thirty members. 

Climbing, Hill Walking and Light-weight Camping. Students who 
have shown a reasonable competence in using the college equipment 
are encouraged to make expeditions—climbing, walking, and camp- 
ing—on the hills in Shropshire, Denbighshire, and Wales. A course in 
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mountain activities is arranged for the students at the Central Council 
for Physical Recreation Snowdonia Recreation Centre during the Easter 
vacation, where rock climbing, fell walking, and camping is introduced 
with special attention to the method of introducing these activities to 
school children. 

Ski-ing. A party of thirty-eight students was given instructien in the 
Swiss method of ski-ing at Gluringen, Switzerland, during the Christ- 
mas vacation. Ski-ing, with instruction, was held each day during the 
ten-day visit. This is to be repeated next year. 

Sailing. A group of students are to be taught the basic techniques of 
sailing at the Staffordshire Schools’ Sailing Centre, Chasewater, during 
a week’s residential course in the Easter Vacation. The days will be 
devoted to practical sailing, first with a competent helmsman, and 
later, taking charge of a boat. The evenings will be devoted to discus- 
sion and lectures on the theory of sailing, using charts, diagrams, and 
model boats. A test of helmsmanship will be given at the end of the 
period around a suitable course. 


Conclusions 

It is impossible to include all that might be mentioned, or to deal 
exhaustively with all areas of work, But perhaps enough has been said 
to give some idea of the experimental outlook to be found in some 
training colleges in the United Kingdom, and to show what it is hoped 
to reap from the extension of the training course to three years. 


DAVID JORDAN. 


CHAPTER TWO > 


A Training College in England for Malayan Teachers 


AT the close of the war the British Ministry of Education set up the 
Emergency Training Scheme in an urgent attempt to meet an acute 
shortage of teachers, and temporary training colleges were opened in 
makeshift buildings up and down the country. By 1951 these had for 
the most part served their purpose. Many were taken over by local 
authorities to be made permanent, others were closed. 

Those responsible for the administration of Malaya, handicapped by 
a similar shortage of teachers but struggling also with the problems set 
by the backlog left after Japanese occupation, by a jungle war against 
communism, and by the desire to facilitate the country’s early inde- 
pendence, conceived the bold experiment of taking over the emergency 
training college at Kirkby near Liverpool as a going concern and 
sending from Malaya a batch of students to be trained there. If suc- 
cessful, the project would confer the extra advantage on its students of 
some overseas experience, 

So well did Kirkby’s results come up to expectations that it was 
decided in 1954 to open a second college. But whereas Kirkby had been 
inherited from the emergency scheme, and had continued to be ad- 
ministered by the Liverpool Education Authority, the new college 
would have to make an entirely fresh beginning for itself on inde- 
pendent lines. The development of this second college is sketched in 
the article which follows. 

The council of the college was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Birmingham. Its members included the Director of 
Birmingham Institute of Education, the Professor of Education in the 
University College of North Staffordshire, the Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee and the Director of Education for Staffordshire and for 
Wolverhampton respectively, the Area Secretary of the British Council, 
representatives of the High Commissioner for Malaya, the Colonial 
Office, the British Ministry of Education, a co-opted member, Mr. K. J. 
Milligan, who acted as Hon. Treasurer, and the Principal. 


The Position and Buildings of the College 


The site chosen lay some five miles north of Wolverhampton in 
quiet ground between two main roads to Stafford, and was overlooked 
by the workings of the Hilton Main Colliery. Almost immediately to 
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the east began the sprawling conurbation of the Black Country with 
its factories*and refuse tips, to the north stood the ancient forest of 
Cannock Chase, while thirty miles to the west lay Shrewsbury and 
the Welsh Marches. The Malayans would be well placed to observe 
the two faces of England. 

The wooden buildings with tarred roofs which flanked the two camp 
roads and covered the rectangular ten-acre site had been hurriedly 
erected during the war to house munition workers, and their most 
recent occupants had been Polish families. Most of the long low huts 
consisted of some twelve cubicles, each about nine feet square, on both 
sides of a central passage, with toilet accommodation at the end. A 
central plant heated the whole camp and supplied domestic hot water; 
there was a large central kitchen and dining-hall and three or four 
community rooms, The ground between the buildings was covered with 
rank, weather-beaten grass, the black huts and the system of lagged 
overhead pipes carrying the hot water were unlovely, and ‘Brinsford 
Lodge’ seemed a curious name for the place to bear. But the buildings 
were warm; they did offer separate rooms for 300 students and their 
flimsy construction rendered them adaptable. They had been designed 
for sleeping and eating, but provided no evident facilities for teaching. 

Nine months’ work and the expenditure of a considerable sum saw 
the perishing roofs and water system repaired, the electrical wiring 
renewed, and the buildings painted inside and out in cheerful colours. 
The dining-hall was enlarged so that 350 people could sit down to- 
gether; the four end cubicles in each resident house were thrown 
together to provide a sitting-room for twenty students; a stage and 
dressing-rooms extended an assembly hall contrived out of a very large 
disused kitchen; a range of bedrooms was converted into classrooms 
and a chapel into a library; a row of brick garages was adapted to 
provide art rooms, music rooms, and science laboratories; a fire-station 
became a workshop for wood and metal work and a new block was 
built to provide thirty staff studies. A start was made to convert the 
jungle of dirty grass into the flower-beds which three years later 
were being photographed by the local Press. The first 150 students 
were received in August 1945, and during the following year four new 
classrooms and a gymnasium with changing and bathing facilities were 
erected before the arrival of the second half of the college. 

Press advertisements in the late autumn of 1954 for staff for the 
new college had attracted about 900 inquiries for forms of application 
and further particulars. These latter had deliberately emphasized the 
difficulties of the task and the drawbacks of the site and situation. 
Candidates selected from the 500 who subsequently applied were inter- 
viewed in January at the unheated ‘college’ during a spell of rough 
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cold weather, so that the twenty men and women who eventually 
came into residence at the beginning of May to plan the work were 
under no illusions, and most of the surprises encountered were 
pleasant ones, 


The Content of the Course 

There is a universal tendency to equate education with book learn- 
ing. Malaya, and the Orient generally, present no exception to this. 
The schools there seemed to have had little time and few materials 
or qualified staff for introducing children to the disciplines and delights 
of arts, crafts, and practical experiment. Consequently it seemed 
probable that their students for teacher training would also be likely 
to limit their ambitions for the children under their care to the acquisi- 
tion of an academic examination certificate which would open the way 
to a professional career, 

To correct this tendency and widen their conception of the nature 
and purpose of education, as also for the developmental stimulus of 
the activity itself, it was early agreed to require every student to take 
up one ‘practical’ with one ‘book’ subject as studies for personal 
development alongside their professional courses. Acquaintance with 
the first students only deepened the conviction that this decision was 
well founded, and when in 1956 the Malayan Government decided that 
Brinsford Lodge was to concentrate upon training teachers for their 
grammar schools, so that a second academic study from the core cur- 
riculum seemed necessary, the staff retained the requirement of a 
practical subject and spread the available time over three subjects. 
Accordingly, a student selected for his studies: first, one from English 
literature, history, geography, mathematics; next, a second from the 
same list with the addition of Malay language and literature and 
music; and thirdly, one of wood and metal work, needlework, art and 
craft, physical education, domestic science, general science, and agri- 
cultural science. All subjects were accorded equal importance in 
college practice and in the final examination, and received a compar- 
able allotment of time. 

Professional courses consisted of: principles of education, elemen- 
tary psychology, health, an outline history of modern education in 
England and Malaya, teaching method, English as a medium of instruc- 
tion, and speech training. All students also followed basic courses in 
English and Malay throughout their stay. 

Training colleges everywhere face a dilemma. Jealous for the quality 
of the schools they serve, they are very much aware of the many 
branches of instruction which would benefit their students, Nor are 
voices ever lacking from within and from beyond the profession to tell 
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them of the important items they have omitted. To yield even to their 
own wishes Could mean the time-tabling of courses which would fill 
every waking hour. Equally they hardly need a reminder that teachers 
must be adult for the sake of their children, and that to grow maturely 
they must be given the challenge of independent work, freedom to 
make choices and to suffer from them, opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion, for experiment and exploration, and for leisure to digest. 
Consequently the time-table of a training college always expresses not 
an ideal pattern but a compromise under particular circumstances 
between many conflicting demands. The Brinsford solution established 
three-quarters of an hour as the instructional period and a five-day 
week. The twenty morning periods were alloted as follows: seven to 
professional courses, four each to the two academic options, two each 
to basic English and Malay, and one to the practical option, which also 
had two afternoons. Thus, in a week of fourteen half-days, a student 
was free for half his day time as well as for every evening. 

The students selected by their government for training in England 
had all obtained a Cambridge Overseas School Certificate, many had 
spent some time in a sixth form, some had reached Higher Certificate 
level, and a good sprinkling had tried a little preliminary teaching. All 
were proficient in reading and writing English, and almost all spoke it 
fluently. The academic subjects were consequently able to assume a 
standard approximating to the level of a good sixth form in beginning 
the course. The practical subjects, however, were in a different case. 
Here the students for the most part were breaking new ground and no 
previous knowledge could be generally assumed. 

It is a convenient point at which to record two outstanding char- 
acteristics of the students’ approach which early impressed the staff. 
The first was their tendency to seek and to be. satisfied with tabloid 
information and ready-made answers whether from lecturers or from 
books. To query, to discuss, to differ, to attempt a personal judgment, 
seemed presumptuous, or time-wasting, or risky. “ Tell me the answer, 
show me the locus classicus, that I may memorize them and so acquire 
knowledge.” This attitude was perhaps especially noticeable in their 
studies in education where dogma was denied and digging demanded. 
The surprise they experienced on first going into the schools at the 
participation of the class in the lesson, was significant. Their second 
striking characteristic was the power of application and the ability 
which they could bring to bear upon a problem when it was clearly 
seen. This was especially evident in the practical subjects, and brought 
them in two years to a high standard from a scratch start. The college 
was compelled to decree that musical practice should not begin before 
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7 am., and craft rooms were rarely empty in the afternoons and 
evenings. 

Wherever appropriate—notably in history, geography, education, 
agriculture, arts and crafts—subject syllabuses paid special attention 
to South-East Asia. This entailed some healthy research for many, 
since apart from two valuable ladies with long experience of teaching 
in Malaya and the two seconded lecturers in Malay language and 
literature, none of the thirty staff had previously made any special 
study of it. The readiness with which this was undertaken reflected 
the staff's enthusiasm for their task. 


Administration and Organization 

The University of Birmingham Institute of Education had, after due 
consideration of the college's resources and organization, hospitably 
admitted it as a constituent, subject to the Institute’s oversight, and 
entitled to its privileges. Syllabuses and other academic arrangements 
were submitted for approval, students were registered under its regu- 
lations, sat its final examinations, and received its certificate of quali- 
fication. It can fairly be claimed that the pass lists for the college year 
by year since 1957 bear comparison with those of the Institute’s other 
constituent colleges.’ 

Very many training colleges now have some system of student 
supervision by a personal tutor. The first staff conference which laid 
foundations at Brinsford Lodge attached key importance to this re- 
lationship, and the success of the college is primarily due to the devo- 
tion with which tutors accepted and performed their pastoral function. 
To leave a large family circle for the first time, and in a few hours to 
exchange a tropical temperature and the familiar world of bright sun- 
shine and cheerful colours for the English Midlands in December 8,000 
miles away, is already strain enough for a young person of eighteen or 
twenty. Add to this the burden of anxiety to do well in this career 
adventure, of responding adequately to an institution showing so many 
strange faces, of controlling reactions to a suddenly peculiar environ- 
ment—even of having for the first time to wear so many, so heavy, 
and so hairy clothes. Now, indeed, one feels need for a strong and sym- 
pathetic friend. With tact and manifest genuine friendliness, the per- 
sonal tutor before long established a bond of understanding and mutual 
confidence with each of the dozen strangers entrusted to him/her 
which not only anchored the individual student in a secure harbour 
from which to make voyages of fruitful discovery, but also cemented 


: ‘1957-61: candidates presented—6g1; certificates gained—683; subject distinc- 
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the whole group with a family feeling which spread throughout the 
college and fnformed it with accepted values and a common purpose. 
Each group met weekly for a short business meeting, and at other 
times when necessary. Each member had a regular private session with 
a personal tutor, who was not only in touch through colleagues with 
the student's general progress in the work and life of the college com- 
munity, but who grew increasingly familiar with the news from home 
and the distant family background. It was. primarily through the 
personal tutor that college policy and standards were explained and 
mediated to its student members, and through the same channel that 
the staff were enabled to assess the results of their work and to adapt 
their practice. He was the pivot of progress, and was fully consulted 
at every step. The leisure hours consumed by this pastoral care and 
the calls at all hours were not grudged, and the marrow of the training 
given by the college was in the personal group. 

Practical experience of schools was given by a week of observation 
in a primary school at the end of the first term, a month of teaching 
in a secondary modern school during the second term, one month in a 
grammar school in the third term, and a final month in a grammar 
school in the fifth term. The Institute's examination in practical teach- 
ing was taken in this final period, and its written examination and 
review of course work in the sixth and last term. 

Nearly 200 schools lent their willing co-operation to the college, and 
were spread from Oswestry to Peterborough, from Manchester to 
Worcester. A considerable proportion of the students had conse- 
quently to be lodged with families for five days each week during the 
period of the practice, returning to the college each week-end with 
relaxation for themselves and for their kindly hosts. The benefits to 
international understanding of this hospitality shown by the British 
to Malayan people can never be measured, and it is encouraging to 
note the frequent instances of correspondence maintained with stud- 
ents after their return overseas, With equal pride in England and in 
Malaya it should be recorded that schools were especially ready to 
have students again after an initial experience of them, and that the 
lodgings list grew easier, not more difficult, to compile. 

It will be readily recognized that the circumstances of the experi- 
ment rendered Brinsford Lodge not only the students’ college for train- 
ing but their home in England. Its domestic routine was maintained 
for 365 days in the year, and a proportion of the teaching staff was 
always in residence on a rota which maintained in vacations as during 
terms a system which gave two tutors of the day responsibility for 
general supervision of routine and for dealing with emergencies, They 
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received a report from each house at 8.30 a.m. and 11 p.m. which 
checked that all were safe and in good health, and they presided at 
high table over evening dinner in hall. It seemed more like home also 
because wives of staff were invited to attend dinner as guests of the 
college on one night of the week at their convenience, as a small 
acknowledgment of their unobtrusive but very real contribution, and 
any members of staff families or their guests, as well as students’ guests, 
were welcomed at any meal on payment of cost. 

Catering for a family variously debarred from eating certain. foods, 
and all accustomed to, and nostalgic for, spicy dishes beyond the ken 
and the resources of the chefs, presented special problems which 
periodically, at times of strain from other causes, could become dis- 
proportionately acute, After early difficulties, however, the delibera- 
tions of the messing committee of elected student representatives and 
college officers, the praiseworthy efforts of the kitchen to realize some 
Malayan recipes, and an increasing maturity of student outlook as 
college tradition accumulated, together brought this important subject 
into true perspective. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 

Religious observance in a community which embraced Muslims, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and others did not in 
fact occasion difficulty. College policy was to recognize and affirm the 
duty of its individual members to practise their faith. Accommodation 
was offered to every group who wished for it and periods of time 
officially set aside in the daily and weekly routine for worship, while 
the principal fasts and festivals of the several faiths were facilitated. 
The Christian groups were also able to establish links with the local 
churches, and a branch of the Student Christian Movement was formed 
and flourished. 

The limits of a short article do not permit an enumeration in any 
details of the great variety of clubs and societies which channelled the 
activities of 300 enthusiastic and gifted young men and women. They 
were of similar range and character to those found in a British college, 
were administered by an elected student council and recorded in an 
annual magazine. Despite the handicap of poor playing-field facilities, 
fixture lists with local clubs were maintained in all'the usual games, 
and trophies gained in badminton and table tennis, It is perhaps of 
unusual interest to record that the college Young Farmers’ Club, an 
ue of = ye rae option students, not only won county and 
national awards for cattle and poultry judging, but also year by year 
headed the Staffordshire Eni for public speaking. Koles cou 
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certs and dramatic performances earned praise,” and the annual Brins- 
ford Ball, held in the Civic Hall of Wolverhampton, gave the college 
an opportunity of showing to a thousand guests from schools, other 
colleges, civic societies, and English homes some appreciation of much 
kindness received. 

The Malayan Government met the whole cost of the college, of 
bringing the students from and to Malaya, and of their outfit. In 
addition, a student received a weekly allowance towards personal ex- 
penses’ which was nearly doubled in respect of vacation weeks spent 
away. Fortified by this, students early formed the custom of travelling 
for two or three weeks, particularly in the spring and summer vaca- 
tions, to other countries of the United Kingdom and of Europe from 
Norway to North Africa, The educational value of such journeys 
naturally varied, but in general they were a potent factor in student 
maturation. The college was also allotted a quota of places in the 
excellent vacation courses run by the British Council in many parts of 
Britain, and the students found these, attended as they were by other 
students from overseas, especially valuable and pleasant. 


Conclusions 

Living communities defy evaluation by the methods of accountancy, 
but no one in a position to judge, whether in England or in Malaya, 
doubts after seven years that the balance sheet of the experiment is a 
favourable one. That the college has gained its prime objective of 
training able teachers is attested by examination results, by the reports 
from English schools in which they have practised, and by the verdict 
given by their countrymen on their work after repatriation.” But on 
a wider view, these men and women who have persevered together 
under the strains of a foreign environment, an uncongenial climate, 
and absence from home to establish a happy and useful community 
have also in that process matured a character and an outlook which 
must benefit the society to which they return. This has been perhaps 
especially evident in the Malay and Indian women. While the overseas 
student in an academic institution in this country who is isolated from 
his compatriots may be compelled by circumstance into more rapid 
and evident changes, it seems likely that, where such can be contrived, 


21956: Everyman, The Tempest; 1957: Electra (Euripides), Thieves’ Carnival 
(Anouilh), Toad of Toad Hall; 1958: Romeo and Juliet, The Lady's not for Burn- 
ing (Fry); 1959: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in English, Noah (Obey); 1960: The 
Wedding (Chekov), Alcestis (Euripides); 1961: Tobias and the Angel (Bridie). 

*“T am glad to add here that the teachers from the Malayan College Brinsford 
are serving with distinction and efficiency in all schools in the Federation.”— 
Abdul Rahman bin Haji Talib, Minister of Education, Oct. 13, 1961. 
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a more gradual adjustment, carried through within the context of the 
society of his own countrymen and fortified by it, will beless resented, 
will go deeper, and can come to enhance his own national genius even 
while modifying it. Moreover, the political problem in Malaya is to 
weld ethnic groups of differing creeds and languages into nationhood. 
Brinsford students frequently volunteered their conclusion that living 
and working with fellow-countrymen of another race on college com- 
mittees and in tutorial and personal groups had produced during their 
course a mutual understanding and respect more difficult to acquire at 
home, where by custom they lived in more self-contained communi- 
ties, Also that in the perspective lent by distance, and through contact 
with people of this and other countries and with their political prob- 
lems and preoccupations, they had been helped to see more clearly the 
needs and the opportunities of their own Malaya. 

But diastole matched systole in the heart of Brinsford, and for many 
in this country, and especially for the college staff who came immedi- 
ately under their influence, acquaintance with these students from 
Malaya opened fresh windows upon the human scene, gave a new 
image to the Orient and stimulated philosophical speculation. Not 
only students received training. To live and work in daily contact 
with the many short-comings and excellent qualities of eager and con- 
fident young people unmarked by a Puritan or an Industrial Revolution 
disturbed British complacency, and gave salutary intimations of the 
gathering momentum of a new order in world affairs. 

Two further reflections upon the experience of this experiment in 
education should be recorded. First, a reminder of the old truth that, 
given the requisite quality in the persons involved, experiment need 
not always wait upon the provision of fully adequate physical con- 
ditions, Brinsford's work might certainly have been less difficult and 
more effective in suitable buildings placed in pleasanter surroundings. 
To have waited until such became available might well have post- 
poned the adventure for ever. To attempt it With some success despite 
the obstacles brought anew the encouragement attendant upon every 
triumph of the spirit. Finally, the advantages should be considered of 
establishing a somewhat similar college to train together in England 
students, or older teachers, from different countries of the Common- 
wealth. Such a college, it is believed, could significantly promote 
international understanding, emphasize the fundamental unity of en- 
lightened educational purpose, discover fresh light on problems of 
practice, and provide fruitful opportunity for the enrichment of per- 


sonality. 
y HowarD C. COOKSEY. 


* c.f. article on Brinsford Lodge in The Times of 11th May, 1961. 


$ CHAPTER THREE 


Post-War Revisions in Teacher Education in the 
United States 


SINCE 1950, there have been many changes in programmes for the 
preparation of school teachers in the United States. There has never 
been an established pattern of teacher education in the country. There 
is no national system of education, and the states have left much of 
the control of education, including the larger part of teacher educa- 
tion, to local institutions. Moreover, the preparation of teachers 
through special college programmes is of fairly recent origin, At the 
turn of the century few teachers held college degrees, and only a 
handful of colleges and universities had special programmes of instruc- 
tion for teacher preparation. In 1962 almost all the states required a 
Bachelor’s degree for any initial teaching certificate, and a few states 
required five years of college preparation for a high school certificate. 
In 1962, also, programmes designed especially to prepare teachers and 
leading to college degrees existed in nearly twelve hundred institutions, 
or about half of all institutions of higher education in the United 
States. Many of these were colleges and universities which had added 
such programmes to their courses of study; many others had grown 
from normal schools; still others were entirely new institutions. 

In the absence of effective contro] either by the state or by tradition, 
it is not surprising that individual institutions for teacher education 
developed widely different programmes and changed those programmes 
frequently. It may be more surprising that there are remarkable simi- 
larities among the varied programmes. All require first, some breadth 
in the humanities, the seiences, and the social scfences; secondly, a 
sequence of professional courses including educational psychology, 
the relation of schools and society, and methodology; and thirdly, 
student teaching. All require prospective secondary school teachers 
to have a concentration of studies in the subjects which they hope to 
teach. However, the relative emphasis on these various areas and the 
specific requirements within them vary widely. 


Causes of Change 


The rate of change in teacher education programmes accelerated in 
the decades following the Second World War. Several causes can be 
identified. 
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One was the teacher shortage. The 1950's and 1960's witnessed a 
great increase in the number of school children. Moreover, teachers 
had to be obtained from a generation which was small in numbers. 

A second cause was the wave of criticism which swept public educa- 
tion in the 1950's. It was charged that the schools over-emphasized 
‘life adjustment’ at the expense of intellectual development. Much 
of the blame was placed on teacher education, which, it was alleged, 
over-emphasized pedagogy at the expense of liberal education. The 
criticism was intensified after the launching of Sputnik. 

A third cause, directly related to the second and partly manifested 
in it, was a noticeably increased concern of professors of the liberal 
arts for both school curricula and programmes of teacher education. 

-A fourth cause, closely related to both the second and the third, 
was the development of new curricula for the schools. Through 
massive projects such curricula were developed during the 1950's in 
mathematics, the sciences, and foreign languages. At the time of 
writing, similar projects are being developed in English and the social 
studies. 

A fifth cause was the development of technological devices for 
teaching and new patterns in the use of instructional staff. 

A sixth cause was changes in state requirements for teacher cer- 
tification, Many states increased the total amount of formal education, 
the breadth of liberal education, the amount of student teaching and/ 
or the amount of academic specialization required for teaching cer- 
tificates. 

A seventh cause was the growing tendency to encourage colleges 
and universities to develop programmes of teacher preparation and 
submit them for approval by state certification agencies. This “ap- 
proved-programme approach’ is a relatively new development, but by 
1962 approximately half of the states had adopted it. Closely related 
to it is the work of the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, commonly called NCATE, This voluntary organ- 
ization, organized in the early 1950's, inspects, evaluates, and accredits 
programmes which are submitted to it. In 1962, rather more than half 
of the states were certifying graduates of NCATE-accredited pro- 
grammes without regard to the details of their usual requirements. 

_A final cause was the great increase in the availability of funds out- 
side the regular budgets of colleges and universities for financing 
special projects of teacher preparation. Both the Federal Government 
and private philanthropic foundations have granted many millions of 
dollars for this purpose since 1950. 
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Revisions in,Programmes 


The large degree of autonomy possessed by American institutions of 
higher learning and the variety of motives which has prompted experi- 
mentation in teacher education have led to wide variation in pro- 
grammes of revision. Further, many individual programmes have been 
designed to meet several demands at the same time. In this situation 
any discussion of recent changes in teacher education in the United 
States must be arbitrary. This discussion will focus on the purposes for 
which the programmes were established. 

Programmes designed to meet the Teacher Shortage. Since the in- 
auguration of state certification of teachers, provisions have been 
made for the issuance of emergency certificates when fully certified 
teachers were not available. These provisions have been used widely 
during the current teacher shortage. Teachers holding emergency 
certificates are required to return to college through evening courses 
or summer sessions to make up their deficiencies. Colleges and univer- 
sities, numbering at least two hundred by 1960, established programmes 
especially designed to help such persons meet certification require- 
ments. The New York State Department of Education, in co-operation 
with colleges in the state, co-ordinated an intensive teacher preparation 
programme for this purpose. In various ways, the percentage of 
teachers with emergency certificates was reduced from 15-2 in 1946-7 
to 6-7 in 1961-2. 5 

Another approach to the teacher shortage was to recruit prospective 
teachers from untapped sources. Women several years out of college 
seemed such a source. A few institutions established programmes 
especially designed for them. Another possible source was members 
of the armed services who retired at an early age and had many pro- 
ductive years ahead of them. Again, a few institutions established 
special programmes for them. 

Another source of teachers was persons who ceuld not afford four 
years of college education before beginning to earn a livelihood. Thus, 
another approach to the teacher shortage, especially at the elementary 
school level, was to make provision whereby students could begin 
teaching after two years of college preparation and secure their degrees 
through summer and/or evening courses. The cadet teacher pro- 
gramme in Ohio is an example. Through this programme, certain 
colleges provide special two-year programmes for the preparation of 
elementary school teachers. Those completing such programmes may 
begin teaching, but must earn Bachelor's degrees within a specified 
number of years. A similar approach is used in Winconsin, where 
special two-year teachers’ colleges give initial preparation. Somewhat 
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different are experimental programmes conducted by some Michigan 
universities in co-operation with a number of public school systems, 
and in one case with a number of junior colleges. In these programmes, 
college students assume limited but increasing teaching responsibilities 
after the second year of college work, Planned five-year programmes 
include gradual induction into full teaching responsibility as well as 
the course work leading to a Bachelor's degree. At the end of the five 
years, including some summer work, students have earned the degree 
and have done the equivalent of a year or more of teaching on pay. 

Fifth-year Programmes for converting Graduates of Liberal-Arts 
Colleges into Teachers. ‘Fifth-year programme’, a term which has 
come into wide usage in recent years, refers to a programme of instruc- 
tion designed to enable graduates of liberal-arts colleges with little or 
no professional education to prepare for teaching. Fifth-year pro- 
grammes have burgeoned in all parts of the country since 1950, as 
shown in a recent study by the United States Office of Education of 183 
such programmes. They are no exception to the rule that American 
colleges and universities vary widely in their approach to teacher 
education. Nevertheless, most fifth-year programmes have several 
features in common, although one or more of those which follow 
may be absent from any given programme. 

They are planned and directed co-operatively by professors of edu- 
cation and of the liberal arts. They place more than the traditional 
emphasis on non-professional education. They recruit and accept only 
superior candidates. While certain experiences are required of all 
candidates, courses of study are largely planned on an individual basis. 
There is an emphasis on an internship in teaching for which the co- 
operating school pays. The programmes involve a high degree of co- 
operation between one or more teacher-education institutions and one 
or more school systems, There is a search for better devices and tech- 
niques of teaching and emphasis on teaching the use of those devices 
and techniques. The programmes lead to a Master's degree, like the 
Master of Arts in Teaching, which has come to be associated with 
them. Most have been supported by grants from philanthropic founda- 
tions. The ‘fifth-year programmes’ almost always require more than an 
academic year for completion. 

Programmes designed to integrate Theory and Practice. There has 
been rapid growth of professional laboratory experience prior to 
student teaching. This is used for motivation and selection, but its 
primary purpose is to unite theory and practice. Students are assigned 
to social agencies and to schools in connexion with their studies in 
the psychological and social foundations of education. Sometimes 
these courses are combined into seminars closely related to the labora- 
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tory experience. Sometimes the seminars accompany the student teach- 
ing or interħship experience with the work in methodology included 
in the seminar. 

There has been a trend towards increasing the amount of student 
teaching and making it a full-time experience. Sometimes, periods 
of full-time student teaching are alternated with periods of full-time 
study. 

Programmes designed to involve Professors of Liberal Arts. Since 
1950, the term ‘all-institution approach’ has become a common ex- 
pression in discussions of teacher education. It is used to signify that 
the faculty of education is not solely responsible for the preparation 
of teachers. One manifestation of the approach is found in an institu- 
tional committee or council on teacher education which is representa- 
tive not only of the faculty of education, but of other faculties as well. 
Only a handful of institutions had such committees at the close of the 
war, but by 1962 there were several hundred. Many institutions make 
use of ad hoc interdisciplinary faculty committees to deal with par- 
ticular aspects of teacher education, such as the development of 
course sequences in the field of specialization for prospective secondary 
school teachers or preparation for evaluation of the teacher education 
programme by the state or by NCATE. 

Other manifestations of the involvement of professors of the liberal 
arts are to be found in the planning and teaching of courses. In a few 
institutions interdisciplinary courses or seminars for teachers have 
been planned and taught jointly by members of the faculty of educa- 
tion and other faculties. In many institutions the courses dealing with 
pedagogy in particular subjects are taught in liberal-arts faculties. 
Sometimes liberal-arts professors supervise student teachers in their 
fields. In a few institutions such courses as educational philosophy, 
educational psychology, educational sociology, and the history of 
education are taught in liberal arts departments. 

Professors of the liberal arts have made a significant contribution 
to the education of teachers through courses and programmes in the 
liberal arts designed and taught specifically for teachers. The most 
widespread of such programmes have been the institutes for teachers 
of science, mathematics, and foreign languages conducted under the 
auspices of the National Science Foundation by scores of colleges and 
universities in ali parts of the country, Less attention has been paid 
to special programmes for teachers of other subjects, largely because 
the Federal Government has not subsidized programmes for them. 
Yet many institutions have conducted special courses or programmes 
for teachers of English or history. Some of these programmes have 
been subsidized by private philanthropic foundations. An outstanding 
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example of private assistance to teacher education is the John Hay 
Fellows Programme, which has enabled hundreds of teathers of the 
humanities and the social studies to attend major universities and study 
under well-known scholars. 

Programmes designed to prepare Teachers for New Forms of Faculty 
Organization and New Devices for Teaching. One of the terms which 
has entered the vocabulary of education in recent years is ‘team 
teaching’. In team teaching, two or more teachers work co-operatiyely 
in the instruction of the same group of students. On the one hand, the 
division of responsibility may be according to the specialized know- 
ledge of the teachers in the team. On the other, it may be according 
to the professional skill of the members of the team and the complexity 
of the teaching tasks, In the latter situation teacher aides may per- 
form clerical and other routine tasks, teaching interns do some of 
the simpler acts of teaching, and a senior teacher take the responsi- 
bility for leading the team and carrying out the more complex teach- 
ing responsibilities. Both approaches may be used at once. Team 
teaching involves a reorganization of the school schedule and often 
of school architecture. Part of the time many students, perhaps a 
hundred or more, are combined into a large group for lectures or 
demonstrations; part of the time they are in small’ groups for discus- 
sions; part of the time they do independent study. 

Much of the preparation of teachers for these new approaches has 
heen carried out through retraining programmes conducted by school 
systems themselves. But some colleges and universities have co-oper- 
ated in these retraining programmes. 

Several fifth-year programmes and some undergraduate programmes 
involve prospective teachers in teaching teams as part of their profes- 
sional laboratory experience. Some institutions make use of team 
teaching in some college courses or seminars. Team teaching has been 
one of the forces leading to the growing practice of requiring elemen- 
tary schoo] teacher’ to take an academic concentration in their course 
of studies. 

Provision is also made in a number of fifth-year programmes and 
several undergraduate programmes for professional laboratory experi- 
ence in schools which use the new technological devices. Increasing 
numbers of colleges and universities use closed-circuit television, video 
tape, and kinescope in their own teaching, 

Programmes using Special Examinations. One approach to certifying 
college graduates who lack certain required courses is to allow them 
to demonstrate their knowledge through examinations, Some precedent 
may be found for this procedure in the fact that many colleges have 
allowed their regular students to receive credit in particular courses 
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by passing examinations without having actually taken them. In a 
few places this approach has been employed recently with regard to 
teacher education in particular. For example, the State of West Vir- 
ginia issues certificates to college graduates who lack courses in pro- 
fessional education but score high in the National Teachers’ Examina- 
tion, prepared by the Educational Testing Service, a private agency. 
West Virginia also allows high school teachers who are already certi- 
fied in one field to qualify for another by examination. The State of 
Wisconsin allows teachers to meet some of the requirements for 
certification through examinations conducted by colleges and univer- 
sities. 

More than thirty colleges and universities co-operate in the Teacher 
Education Examination Programme of the Educational Testing Service. 
This programme, a very recent development, provides a means for 
an institution to make some objective comparison of its instruction 
with that of other institutions. Many institutions, particularly in the 
south-eastern states, use the National Teacher Examination for the 
same purpose. 

Programmes giving particular attention to the Development of 
Mental Health. Counselling and guidance have expanded in both schools 
and colleges. Some institutions require courses in the psychology of 
adjustment of all prospective teachers. Some have launched extensive 
programmes which concentrate on the mental health aspects of teacher 
education, g 

Honours Programmes for Superior Students. Honours programmes 
have existed in a few institutions for many years, but they burgeoned 
in the 1950's, and by 1962 there were several hundred. Honours pro- 
grammes attempt to provide intellectual challenge to superior students 
through superior faculty members, small seminars, and independent 
study. Most honours programmes have operated in the liberal arts, 
but they are open to prospective teachers, and they are conducted by 
several teachers’ colleges. There has been some extension of honours 
programmes into professional education. The Inter-University Com- 
mittee on Superior Students, Boulder, Colorado, identified eighteen 
such programmes in 1961. The committee sponsored a national con- 
ference on honours programmes in professional teacher preparation 
in the summer of 1962. . 

Programmes in International Education. In recent years there has 
been increasing concern for international education. Many institutions 
have co-operated in programmes which allow selected students to 
spend one of their four undergraduate years studying in a foreign in- 
stitution. One university maintains faculties and campuses in both 
Europe and Asia, where a substantial proportion of its student body 
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do part of their study. These programmes are not particularly directed 
towards teacher education, but they are available to” prospective 
teachers. 

More attention is being given to international education in pro- 
grammes of teacher preparation. Courses in comparative education 
are on the increase. One university has a co-operative programme 
whereby a few of its students in teacher education spend some time at 
an English university. Along with other studies, they do student teach- 
ing in England. One college has for many years conducted an ‘ inter- 
vening year abroad’ through which students preparing to teach a 
modern foreign language spend a year studying in the country where 
that language is native. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing account it is evident that several interrelated 
factors have brought about a great deal of change in teacher educa- 
tion in the United States since the Second World War. Although there 
has been very little co-ordination in this process, some general trends 
can be identified. Programmes of teacher education are becoming 
longer. There are attempts to make them more challenging and effec- 
tive. There is increased emphasis on preparation in liberal arts and a 
correspondingly deeper involvement of faculty members other than 
professors of education. More attention is being given to practical 
experience and to relating theory and practice. Adaptations are 
being made to new school curricula, new forms of school staff organ- 
ization, and new technological devices for teaching. 

It is hard to estimate the impact of the revisions. Surely the attend- 
ance of tens of thousands of teachers at institutes sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation must be raising the level of instruction in 
science and mathematics. One would think that some two hundred 
‘fifth-year programmes’ would have significant outcomes, yet prob- 
ably they are not*producing more than 5 per cent of the nation’s 
new teachers. There are many printed accounts of the new pro- 
grammes, but American educators have been much more prone to act 
and to describe their activities than to do careful evaluative research 
concerning their effectiveness. 


a WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT. 


9 CHAPTER FOUR 


The Role of the American Foundations in Future 
Teacher Training 


Every nation to-day, with the possible exception of Russia, is plagued 
with a chronic shortage of teachers. The United States, Great Britain, 
the emerging nations of Africa and Asia, all suffer from a scarcity of 
qualified teachers which puts a frustrating limit on the education of 
children. tere 

Given this universal problem, what should be the role of philan- 
thropic foundations in the future of teacher training? The answer 
depends in part on the response to two other questions. 


The Shortage of Teachers and the Need for Experiment 

First, what is the role of foundations in the modern world? Defining 
the raison d’étre of foundations to-day, Henry Heald, President of the 
Ford Foundation, has said: “They must take the risks that govern- 
ments, individuals, and other institutions cannot assume, They must 
seek and support new ways of attacking basic human problems, Théy 
must invest in experiment, innovation, and demonstration.” a 

If we accept this as a primary function of foundations to-day, then 
the role of the foundations in future teacher training becomes clear. 
To fulfil their general risk-taking role, vis-à-vis education, the founda- 
tions must help identify and encourage the innovations which promise 
to solve our urgent educational problems. 

This leads to the second question. What are the most promising 
innovations in education, the new ways of attacking central problems, 
which could improve teaching and learning? s 

Here there is room for honest disagreement, but on one point con- 
temporary educators are virtually unanimous. The old ways will no 
longer suffice in dealing with our contemporary educational problems. 
This is most obvious when we consider the need for education in the 
under-developed countries. The conventional educational methods 
would be too slow and expensive. It would take much too long to train 
enough teachers so that one would be available for every twenty-five 
pupils. Only by using new media of communication and new instruc- 
tional patterns, such as radio, television, and travelling teachers and 
classrooms, can under-developed countries rapidly educate all their 
children. 
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Even in the advanced nations we are beginning to see that we cannot 
educate all our children to their maximum capacities with Conventional 
procedures. Few nations can produce enough first-rate teachers to do 
the job. The two renowned ‘explosions’ of our time—in population 
and in knowledge—have put our schools and colleges under unpre- 
cedented pressures to expand and improve. 

The demand for education almost always grows faster than the 
output of teachers and the investment in educational plant and facili- 
ties. If we are to meet the demand—and most nations have adopted 
public policies which commit them to meet it—it will be necessary 
to revamp practically every aspect of our educational systems. We 
will have to find ways to use the available resources more fully and 
efficiently; we will have to devise and put into widespread practice 
new teaching tools which can improve instruction and extend the 
impact of the outstanding teacher to a larger number of students; and 
we will have to adjust our instructional programmes in order to free 
students from the bureaucratic and inflexible organization of learning 
in our schools and colleges. 

Although we often hear that our modern technology has outrun 
our social and ethical vision, in education the reverse is true. For 
seyeral centuries our vision has outrun our technical means for pro- 
viding educational opportunities. The ideal of enabling each individual 
to become all that he is capable of becoming through education pre- 
ceded by centuries the development of means by which it could be 
accomplished. Only recently have we acquired the tools to make the 
best education available to every person. 

The means now available include the new media of communication, 
particularly television. They also include entirely new ways of 
presenting material to be learned, such as programmed learning and 
teaching machines. Equally important are new ways of organizing 
schools and deploying teachers and other instructional resources, such 
as team teaching, téacher aides, and the adjustment of class size accord- 
ing to different educational objectives. These are the types of changes 
which are required by the current demands on education. The only 
way schools and colleges can possibly meet the demands being put on 
them by a technological age is to harness and bend to their own pur- 
poses the technological and organizational skills which have made that 
age possible. 

If experimentation and innovation constitute the roads to progress 
in education, then what kind of training should be provided for our 
teachers? Clearly and first of all, a sound basic education is essential. 
Teachers should not be mere technicians trained in instructional 
methods that may soon be obsolete. They should be thoroughly 
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grounded in the substance of teaching, so that they can bring first-hana 
intellectualxperience to their students. 

Secondly, if teachers are to devise intelligent innovations in schools 
and colleges they must work with the most promising new develop- 
ments during their period of training. They must have experience with 
television and films, programmed learning, team teaching, and non- 
professional aides and curriculum revision. 

Thirdly, teachers in training should receive their professional pre- 
paration as effectively as possible. Experience has shown that profes- 
sional work becomes more meaningful when it is closely related to 
actual experience in a teaching ‘ internship’ modelled on the internship 
in medicine. 

Finally, prospective teachers should master one of the major 
academic disciplines rather than merely sample academic work and 
concentrate on pedagogical method. The contemporary world is a 
complex enterprise; it can be maintained and improved only if the 
younger generations are educated in the substantive fields which 
underlie advanced industrial civilization, No teacher who has not 
achieved a genuine mastery of a significant academic field can possibly 
have the respect and love for learning with which our students must 
be imbued. 

What implications do these principles carry for the role of the 
foundations in the field of teacher education? Clearly, the foundations 
need to encourage programmes which will produce teachers who can 
cope with, and contribute to, change and improvement in schools and 
colleges. Such programmes will depart from conventional teacher 
preparation because they will attempt to prepare students for the 
future, not for the past. 


The Work of the Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation grants to improve teacher education have been 
based on criteria consistent with the above analysis. Because that is 
the foundation programme I know best, I will describe it briefly as an 
example of how one foundation attempts to fill its role in the advance- 
ment of teacher training. 

Over the past three years the Ford Foundation has made grants to 
some forty American colleges and universities to help them revise their 
programmes of teacher education. The institutions receiving these 
grants were quite diverse in size, form of control, and location. They 
included major private universities such as Brown, Chicago, Cornell, 
Harvard, Stanford, and Yale. They have also included public institu- 
tions such as the University of Maine, Kansas State University, Miami 
University (Ohio), and Michigan State. In addition, grants have gone 
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to smaller and more specialized institutions, such as Middlebury 
College, George Peabody College for Teachers, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, and Webster College. ; 

This programme of grants was based on an analysis of the defects in 
the preparation of teachers and on a projection of the most promising 
attempts to improve the programmes. Briefly, the dominant criticisms 
of teacher training in the United States in the 1950's were: (1) the 
quality of instruction for future teachers in many institutions was at 
a relatively low level; (2) the programmes neglected subject-matter in 
favour of heavy concentration on methods and professional content; 
(3) relatively little attention was given to the importance of practice 
in good school situations in developing the art of teaching; and (4) pro- 
fessional education courses had tended to proliferate and elaborate 
the obvious. 

After several years of supporting diverse experimentation in im- 
proving teacher training programmes, the Ford Foundation in 1957 
inaugurated a series of ‘breakthrough’ grants designed to accelerate 
the most promising practices and bring about more quickly the reform 
which was clearly emerging. The grants were awarded to proposed 
programmes that: (1) extended the general or liberal education of 
teachers; (2) substituted internship experience for much of the course 
work in professional education; (3) developed the ‘team’ approach to 
teaching, with each member of the team, ranging from master or tele- 
vision teacher to intern or assistant, making a contribution towards the 
instruction of pupils in accordance with his abilities and training; and 
(4) recognized that the preparation of teachers is a joint responsibility 
of colleges and school systems. 

Some of the programmes supported were graduate programmes 
open to liberal arts graduates without professional training leading to 
a Master of Arts in Teaching degree; some were four-year under- 
graduate programmes leading to a Bachelor's degree and a teaching 
certificate; others Were five-year programmes, embracing four years of 
undergraduate study and one year of graduate work, leading to a 
Master’s degree. 

A brief description of two representative programmes will reveal 
how the basic ideas work out in practice. At the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, the Ford Foundation grant speeded action on a 
decision to convert the School of Education into a graduate school, thus 
joining UCLA with that small but growing group of American univer- 
sities which offers the professional aspects of teacher preparation only 
at the graduate level. Under the experimental programme all prospec- 
tive teachers, elementary as well as secondary, are required to take 
an undergraduate academic major. Thus subject-matter preparation is 
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strengthened. Professional studies are concentrated in a fifth year, and 
related to practice through a paid teaching internship. The salary 
earned by the teacher in training helps financevhis fifth year. Prospec- 
tive teachers are introduced to new teaching techniques such as 
television, team instruction, and programmed learning. The entire 
programme is flexible and can be adjusted to individual differences in 
preparation and rate of learning. Course requirements for each student 
are not rigidly fixed, but determined on the basis of the student's 
achievements as demonstrated in examinations. Generally, required 
work in professional education is limited to three-quarters of a year, 
and is offered in seminars related to the teaching internship. Gifted 
students can complete the course of study in four years by taking 
examinations in lieu of professional seminars, reading independently 
to fulfil the requirements of some lecture courses, and taking their 
internship early. 

The course at Oberlin College is quite different in scope and struc- 
ture, but it also meets the criteria established for these programmes. 
At Oberlin, liberal arts graduates who have taken no education courses 
can earn a Master of Arts in Teaching degree in a programme which 
prepares them to teach but emphasizes academic studies. The students 
begin with a summer session of professional studies, and then serve a 
semester as interns with a semester devoted to courses and seminars 
involving intensive study in a major academic field. Two students 
alternate in filling one paid teaching internship, with one student 
studying on campus for one semester while the other is teaching in 
a co-operating school. The internship semester includes a professional 
course and a Saturday seminar on teaching problems. Each student 
and his faculty adviser work out a sequence of studies best suited to 
the student’s needs, 

The programmes assisted by Ford Foundation grants have accelerated 
the reform and reconstruction of teacher eduction in the United 
States. In particular, the impact of these demonstrations has been to 
encourage trends to reduce the formal requirements of professional 
courses in state certification of teachers; to extend the liberal educa- 
tion of teachers; to substitute internship experience for much of the 
course work in education; to develop the ‘ team’ approach to teaching; 
and to draw a larger percentage of teachers from recent graduates of 
liberal arts colleges as well as from older college graduates in the 
community. There is a discernible trend among colleges and univer- 
sities towards teacher education programmes of the kind supported 
by foundation grants. In short, this programme of grants has had the 
double effect of attracting more able students into teaching, and of 
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improving the quality of teaching in the schools by strengthening the 
preparation of teachers... i 


Conclusions 

The foundations have a distinctive and critical role to play in the 
future of teacher training. That role is to encourage and support new 
ways of attacking basic problems. Foundations can justify their exist- 
ence only in so far as they support promising developments for which 
neither public money, institutional funds, nor the resources of other 
private agencies are available. But improvements demand change, and 
change is usually fraught with risk, especially if the changes go to the 
root assumptions which support the status quo. What the foundations 
have to provide, therefore, is ‘risk capital’—funds which can be 
devoted to projects which are too experimental for support from the 
regular budgets of schools and colleges. 

Business and industry the world over are coming to realize the im- 
portance of research and development to produce new ideas and better 
ways of accomplishing their purposes. In medicine, in the military, 
and in agriculture most countries have a permanent corps of experts 
working on experimentation to improve the tools and techniques of 
each field. But in education, which has lagged behind in adopting 
technology and modern organizational skill, there is nowhere an 
adequate effort to develop, test, and put into practice new ideas and 
better ways of conducting instruction. Clearly, the habit of mind and 
fertility of imagination which have produced such remarkable tech- 
nical progress in other fields must be applied to education. It can be 
done only if the teachers of to-morrow are recruited from among the 
ablest of our young people, if they are given a strong education in the 
subjects that matter, if they are favourably disposed towards profes- 
sional change and improvement in their schools, and if they are inven- 
tive in developing new tools and techniques of instruction. Only by 
encouraging the production of such teachers can the foundations fulfil 
their unique role in the future of teacher training. 


ALVIN C. EURICH. 


a CHAPTER FIVE 


The New Horizons Project: U.S.A. 


Tue special study, New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, was a project of the National Education Association's 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
Its objective was to define the standards which the profession must 
seek to set and enforce, as prerequisites to professional status. 

The two-year study was made by a carefully selected task force of 
thirty-five professional leaders, broadly representative of the several 
segments in teaching at all levels. The task force made up five com- 
mittees, each assigned a specific area of exploration. Specific com- 
mittee assignments were: (1) identification, selective admission and 
retention in teacher education; (2) preparation of professional per- 
sonnel; (3) accreditation of professional preparatory programmes; (4) 
a licence to teach; and (5) the advancement of standards: policies and 
procedures. 

There were actually two basic purposes of the New Horizons Project. 
The first was to identify common concerns and to define the conditions 
and factors which would enable all professional personnel engaged 
in education in the United States to make a unified attack upon the 
achievement of adequate professional standards. 

The second purpose was to define future goals of the teaching pro- 
fession which, when realized, would result in the achievement of 
autonomy in its professional concerns and obligations, comparable to 
that enjoyed by virtually all other professional groups in the United 
States, Both purposes involved controversial considerations. 


Evolution of American System of Education 

To understand the controversial issues involved in efforts to blue- 
print a programme for unification of the teaching profession around 
some commonly accepted goals requires a brief review of the evolution 
of the American system of education. Among the major characteristics 
of this system are the revered ones of diversity and pluralism. Our first 
schools were private-philanthropic, church related, proprietary, or non- 
profit, Although as early as 1642 some provisions were made in Massa- 


1See Margaret Lindsey (Editor), New Horizons for the Teaching Profession, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1961), 243 Pp. 
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chusetts for tax support of common schools, almost two centuries 
were to elapse before free public schools for the masses began to 
emerge as common practice. All of our early higher education institu- 
tions were private ones, largely church controlled and supported. State 
supported universities were not established until about the time of the 
emergence of the nation’s independence. Even to-day private colleges 
and universities greatly outnumber public ones. 

Private schools of all kinds have defended fiercely their independence 
and stoutly resisted undue interference by the state. These factors of 
diversity and pluralism naturally involved status and prestige divisions 
among teachers, so that any suggestions of unification immediately 
creates suspicions and resistances. Teachers in colleges and univer- 
sities tend to reject the notion that they are teachers. They prefer the 
designations of scholars or experts in their respective disciplines— 
historians, philosophers, scientists, etc. Teachers in private elementary 
and secondary schools tend also to resist classification with those in 
public schools. To understand the drive of teachers in the public 
schools for professional status one must be aware of these prestige 
separations. 

College teaching has had a different origin and evolution, different 
traditions and mores. And private school teaching has been closely 
allied to the higher education field. College teaching emerged from the 
medival universities, earned degrees being the badge of admission. 
Public school teaching, on the other hand, has been subjected to state 
regulation, through the licensing process, 

One must also understand the long history of local control of school 
affairs, vested in law, by school boards which defend their preroga- 
tives as fiercely as the private schools and offer bristling resistance to 
any encroachment upon this authority. Thus, throughout the history 
of the public schools in the United States, their teachers have had little 
or no control over matters which are almost universally accorded the 
private professionsa This state of affairs has been justified on the 
tenuous rationalization that public support means total public control, 
including matters of a strictly professional nature. 


Inception of the Professional Standards Movement 


i In 1946 the organized profession of teaching began tọ challenge this 
idea with the establishment by the National Education Association of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. This commission was charged with carrying on a continuing 
programme of improvement for the profession in matters of selective 
recruitment and admission to teacher education, certification, and 
advancement of standards, including standards for teacher education 
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institutions. Quickly state education associations created parallel state 
TEPS comnsissions, charged with the same responsibilities within states. 
By 1962 this movement (called the Professional Standards Movement 
in Teaching) had been instrumental in making the Bachelor's degree 
virtually the universal minimum requirement among the states for 
admission to teaching at any level; in the vesting of recommendatory 
powers regarding teacher education programmes and certification in 
extra legal, advisory committees of professional people in almost all 
states; in establishing a national professional accrediting agency for 
teacher education. In short, for the first time, teachers have begun to 
have a real voice in setting and enforcing standards for admission to 
the profession. 


The Drive for Autonomy 

But by the latter years of the 1950's it became apparent that a still 
greater degree of autonomy over standards of admission to, and con- 
tinuance in practice was essential to the achievement of professional 
recognition; indeed, if newer and greatly stepped-up demands for higher 
quality in education were to be met, the great diversity in the laws 
and regulations of the fifty states and the inertia of some 35,000 local 
school governing bodies regarding the imposition of appropriate 
standards would continue to stifle both aspirations. Thus, the New 
Horizons Project sought to define the detailed steps the teaching pro- 
fession itself must take, the goals it must set for itself to become a self- 
regulating, self-directing, self-managing group. 

The Director of the Project enunciated the rationale for concern 
of the teaching profession for its standards as follows: 


The whole theory of professional standards stands or falls on the validity 
of certain assumptions. Chief among these is the assumption that teaching 
and other functions performed by educators require certain specialized values, 
knowledges, and skills, the possession of which sets the holder off from others 
and assigns him the title of professional, If this assymption is invalid, then 
there is no basis whatever for professional standards.* 


The basic motivation for the drive for professional autonomy was to 
put the profession in a position to guarantee to society the competence 
of those admitted to and permitted to continue in the practice of 
teaching. This,power or right, as has already been pointed out, has long 
since been granted to the private professions. 

A basic thesis of this drive is that any inner-directed profession must 


2 Margaret Lindsey, ‘New Horizons for the Teaching Profession’ (Keynote 
Address, the Pennsylvania Conference), New Horizons: The Becoming Journey, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1962), pp. 41-56. 
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be granted the right to both professional and legal sanctions. This 
thesis is the basic concept embodied in the New Horizons: Task Force 


Report. 


Specific Recommendations of the Report 

The report contains numerous specifics. For the purpose of this 
discussion these will be categorized under five broad areas as follows: 

(1) Selection. The key to higher calibre teachers and teaching is to 
be found in adherence to careful policies regarding admission to 
preparation for teaching. The generally accepted concept of the public 
that ‘anybody can teach’, a lag from our early colonial period, has 
been perhaps the greatest single barrier to the acceptance of teaching 
as a recognized profession. The only way to bring the prestige of 
teaching abreast of the other recognized professions is to compete for 
its fair share of the best minds. The mere shuffling of courses, the 
tinkering with curriculum content are rather meaningless exercises 
unless the intellectual calibre of those admitted to preparation is 
drastically upgraded. Such a process involyes early identification of 
potential candidates, the application of rigorous admission standards 
which are in addition to those applied for general admission to the 
colleges or universities involved, continuous guidance and screening’ 
throughout the period of preparation, and careful follow-up on the 
job during the probationary period of actual teaching are key factors 
in the selection process. 

(2) The teacher education programme. A five-year (Master's degree) 

pre-service period of college and university preparation for the begin- 
ner teacher is advocated. And this in time is to be integrated with 
a sixth year of practical internship, in addition to student teaching, 
as a part of the teacher education programme, in which the intern 
will be paid as a full-time teacher but will be functioning under the 
joint supervision of the preparing institution and the employing 
school, and practising under an apprentice certificate. The basis of this 
proposed regimen of preparation is to be a broad grounding in liberal 
education, With greater concentration in the specialized teaching fields. 
Professional preparation is to be woven into the full programme, with 
heavy emphasis upon the graduate and intern year. 
__ The rationale here is that the complexity of society and the accelerat- 
ing rate of accretion of new knowledge mandate this extended period 
of preparation. Indeed, admission to practice in virtually all other pro- 
fessions in America requires from five to seven, and even eight years 
of collegiate study. 

(3) Certification. The report advocates state licensure as the badge 
of admission to the profession, with one credential bearing appropriate 
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endorsement of teaching fields instead of the confusing multitude of 
specialized tertificates now the common practice among the states, the 
process to be in the hands of the profession itself. The latter is to be 
controlled by the proposed legal professional boards described below. 

There are several crucial aspects of this recommendation. In the 
first place, the great diversity existing among the states in the number 
of separate-name certificates, ranging from one to sixty-eight, creates a 
chaotic situation confusing both to the profession and to laymen. The 
net effect of this practice has been to fragment the teaching profession 
into many professions, with each specialty insisting upon its separate- 
name specialized certificate, thus setting each specialty apart as a 
separate entity. All other professions in America have only one basic 
legal licence. The specialties in these other professions are certified by 
the respective national professional associations, rather than by the 
legal agencies, usually upon the completion of prescribed additional 
preparation and a qualifying examination. 

Secondly, the process of certification vested in lay boards has resulted 
in by-passing the standards of the profession by the issuing of so- 
called emergency or sub-standard certificates. At the present time, 
almost 100,000 of these certificates are issued annually to people who 
have not completed prescribed preparation programmes. This means 
that about one in fourteen of employed teachers in the United States 
is unqualified by the standards of the profession; yet they operate with 
legal recognition. No other profession would tolerate such flaunting 
of its established standards. A third aspect of the certification recom- 
mendation has been the vehement (perhaps violent is a better word) 
reaction of college and university teachers, and, to a lesser extent, of 
teachers in non-public elementary and secondary schools to the possi- 
bility of legal licensure. At present, all states require public school 
personnel to hold certificates issued by the chief state education legal 
authority, usually the state board or department of education. Only 
fifteen states require teachers in certain private and parochial schools 
to hold such certificates, although most states require such teachers in 
schools accredited by the state agency to hold legal certificates. Thir- 
teen states require teachers in public junior colleges to hold state 
certificates; and four states require teachers in the public teachers 
colleges to do,so. In general, however, teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities are not subject to public licensure provisions. $ 

After reviewing the basic arguments for and against state licensure 
of private and parochial school teachers, the report concludes : 


Once the license represents a valid standard of competence, and once the 
granting of licenses is based on demonstrated competence, there remains no 
valid argument against its application to both public and private schools. . . . 
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Indeed, it then becomes the moral obligation of the state to apply the standard 
throughout its jurisdiction.* B 


The report is much more circumspect with reference to state 
licensure of teachers in higher education. After pointing out that 
college-age students are not a captive audience, that they are not only 
free to choose their school (and thus to reject the incompetent teacher), 
but they are not compelled by law (as are lower-school pupils) to 
attend school at all, the report emphasizes the need for more attention 
to the teaching function in graduate school programmes, the exclusive 
source of college teachers, and the need for some means of identifying 
competent college teachers. The report concludes with the statement: 


A basis upon which the licensing authority in higher education should be 
delegated should be evident when professional associations and the voluntary 
organizations of colleges and universities develop the interest and the means 
to discharge this responsibility.* 


In view of the traditional independence of these two clusters of 
teachers, it is not surprising that their reactions to these proposals 
were less than enthusiastically affirmative. 

(4) Accreditation. The report advocates, in emulation of procedures 
universally embraced by all other professions, that all institutions pre- 
paring teachers be accredited by a national agency sponsored by the 
profession. This is the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, The council, established in 1952, is a joint body consisting 
of nineteen members representing the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Commission on Accrediting, the state departments of educa- 
tion, and the National School Boards Association. This, too, is a con- 
troversial recommendation, but deemed essential by the Task Force 
if the profession is to insist upon a quality floor for preparing pro- 
grammes, And, of course, it must do that if it assumes the posture 
of guaranteeing the, competence of its members. It is controversial 
because, historically, colleges have engaged in teacher education almost 
without restriction and have come to look upon that endeavour as 
an inherent right. Moreover, accrediting of higher education institu- 
tions in the United States has been a function of voluntary associations 
of colleges, the most influential ones being regional in nature. The 
major break with this concept was the insistence of the emerging 
professions (the first to do so was Medicine) that such accrediting was 
not adequate and their establishment of a national process. This step 
was vigorously opposed by higher education institutions. All other 
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professions except teaching developed national professional accrediting 
procedures, largely under control of the respective professions, earlier 
in the century. The teaching profession endeavoured to do so by the 
latter part of the second decade of the century, but these efforts were 
ineffective, due to the historic laissez faire concepts described above. 
Only when the major segments of the profession were able to join in 
a concerted effort to enforce reasonable standards for teacher educa- 
tion was progress made. 

The report insists that professional and legal sanctions, based upon 
graduation from the NCATE-accredited institution, be applied as rapidly 
as possible. One proposed sanction, legal in nature, is that the state 
departments of education accept credentials from NCATE-accredited 
institutions as a basis for inter-state reciprocity in teacher certification. 
This principle has already been adopted by twenty-nine of the fifty 
states, The significance of this sanction is often missed. Without some 
such yardstick the free movement of teachers across state lines is 
fraught with many minor obstacles and sometimes petty irritations. 
Each of the states has its own certification prescriptions, often in 
rather precise terms of specific courses and hours. Thus, a well-quali- 
fied teacher in one state, a graduate of a superior college or university, 
might be denied certification in another state, or at best be assessed 
with deficiencies to be made up by completing additional courses 
simply because the precise requirements of the receiving state were 
not met, The sanction of NCATE accreditation enables such deficien- 
cies to be waived, on the assumption that the migrating teacher has 
met superior standards of preparation regardless of the variations in 
his course record from the prescriptions of the receiving state. 

Another sanction advocated for the future is that priority in em- 
ployment be given to graduates of NCATE-accredited institutions. 
Eventually this sanction would be applied universally. A proposed 
professional sanction of great import is that, in time, admission to 
membership in professional associations would«be based upon this 
prerequisite. 

These are powerful weapons, and many in education recoil from 
contemplation of such powers being vested in the teaching profession. 
Yet they are exercised by virtually all other professions. Some abuse 
of these powers has resulted, but in general they are accepted by the 
public as valid and reasonable, as means of guaranteeing competent 
practitioners and improved service to society. 3 

(5) The Creation of Legal, Professional Boards. The project recom- 
mends the creation by the state legislatures in each state of a profes- 
sional standards board, as an adjunct to the office of the chief state 
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standards of competent practice “of professional personnel. These 
boards would be broadly representative of the teaching profession. 
They would have broad powers, subject only to the veto of the lay 
state board of education, having to do with defining acceptable teacher 
education programmes, prescribing licensure requirements for teachers, 
defining standards and procedures for accrediting of teacher education 
institutions, policing the assignment and mis-assignment of teachers, 
revocation of licensure, and the conducting of study programmes for 
improvement of procedures. The professional association in each 
state would establish non-legal professional practices commissions to 
supplement the legal functions and to provide the profession's internal 
machinery for the enforcement of standards, These would involve 
standards for admission to practice, standards for competent practice, 
standards for ethical practice. Through these legal and professional 
relationships the profession would gradually gain substantial control 
over admission to practice and responsibility for policing its own ranks 
through censure, expulsion from membership, and revocation of 
licensure. Currently, forty-seven states have established professional 
bodies with broad recommendatory powers regarding teacher educa- 
tion, accreditation, and certification. In all but eleven states, however, 
they are extra-legal bodies without specific grants of power by law. 
As a result of the New Horizons Project, several states are developing 
proposed Professional Practices Acts embodying the essentials of the 
ae recommendations, and a few have enacted these proposals into 
w. 


The Prospects for Implementation 

The recommendations of the New Horizons Project, quite naturally, 
have been viewed by some as radical, Fortunately, they were released 
at a time when there are greaf public pressures for reforms in educa- 
tion, for upgrading the quality of teachers and schools. It does not 
seem likely that the conditions of near anarchy in education, a con- 
comitant of widely dispersed responsibility which have defeated or 
delayed needed reforms will have greater appeal than a clear-cut plan 
for improvement. 

Universal acceptance of the principle and the implications of auton- 
omy for the teaching profession, by either the public or the profession, 
is not likely to occur suddenly. The developments towards these ends 
will come gradually. But they will surely come in time. 


T. M. STINNETT. 


| 
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. CHAPTER SIX 


Basic Principles for Development of State Certificate 
Programmes: U.S.A. 


Tue problem of protecting the public from malpractice and incompet- 
ence has been a difficult one for all professions and each has met it in 
a different fashion. While the teaching profession should learn what 
it can from the others, each is unique and no other profession is likely 
to provide a useful model for the certification of teachers. 


The Teaching Profession: Control and Standards 

A profession, as distinguished from a skilled trade, rests upon a sub- 
stantial body of scholarly knowledge. When this knowledge is strictly 
scientific or highly technical the profession usually is tightly organized 
and rigidly licensed. In the medical professions not only physicians but 
also dentists, nurses, and technicians must have legal licences to 
practice. 

Professions more dependent upon the humanities and the behavioural 
sciences than upon the natural sciences often are not licensed at all. 
Ministers and college professors are not licensed by the state even 
though their work is clearly professional, Indeed, licensing is more 
often a characteristic of a skilled trade than of a profession, for most 
states require barbers and elevator operators to be licensed, so it seems 
clear that certification, however rigid, does not of itself raise a voca- 
tion to professional status. 

The technical and scientific professions lend themselves rather easily 
to licensing because there is general agreement as to what makes for 
success in them. There is less certainty about the*college courses that 
make for competence in professions resting upon the humanities and 
social sciences. 

The scholarly knowledge that makes teaching a profession comes 
from many fields. The most obvious and least debatable is the scholarly 
knowledge of the subject to be taught. In-addition, a teacher needs an 
understanding of the institution of which he is a part and should have 
thought deeply about the meaning and purpose of education. For this 
it is necessary to draw heavily upon philosophy and history. Finally, 
he needs an understanding of the nature of the child and of the learning 
process. 

In so far as teaching rests upon scientific foundations the basic 
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science is psychology. Unfortunately, psychology is not an exact 
science and is not likely to become one because of the vast number of 
complex variables with which it deals. The application of psychology 
in education is much more difficult than the application of mathe- 
matics in engineering or the application of biology in medicine. Wil- 
liam James, in his Talks to Teachers, emphasized that “ psychology is 
a science—teaching is an art; and sciences never generate arts directly 
out of themselves. An intermediary inventive mind must make the 
application by use of its originality.” 

Teaching is unique in many other respects. It is a larger profession 
than any of the others, and more diverse. There are vast differences 
among the roles of the kindergarten teacher, the high school teacher of 
mathematics, the curriculum director, the school superintendent, and 
the professor of nuclear physics, even though we count them all as 
members of our profession. To point out these differences is not to 
imply that one role is socially more important than another, but only 
that they differ in the kinds and amount of professional preparation 
necessary. It would be enormously difficult to devise a programme of 
certification to cover them all, and it is doubtful if it would be 
desirable. 

‘Another difference is that teaching is a socialized profession while, 
in the United States, most of the others are not. The patient selects his 
own physician, lawyer, dentist, and architect and licensing laws are 
necessary to protect the patient or client from quacks because the 
patient cannot be expected to he able to evaluate the professional's 
training and competence. 

The licensing of public school teachers began in the United States at 
a time when many teachers, particularly those in rural schools, were 
selected directly by lay boards which obviously did need the guidance 
of professional examiners. To-day, most teachers are selected neither 
by parents nor directly by lay boards but by professional school ad- 
ministrators who should be able to make professional judgments, and 
in time the result may be that state or legal certification will be replaced 


by professional certification supported by professional rather than legal 
sanctions. r 


Essential Criteria of State Certification Programmes 

For the present, however, there seems to be general agreement that 
some kind of state certification is necessary for public school teachers 
at the elementary and secondary level. Without debating this point it 
is possible to suggest some of the criteria that should underlie such 
a certification programme, 


(1) The programme leading to certification should protect children 
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from incompetent teachers without excluding from the profession, on 
technical grounds, anyone who might become a superior teacher, 

(2) It should attract the most able young men and women into the 
profession—not drive them away from it. 

(3) In so far as possible, certification should be based upon some 
direct measure of teaching competence rather than upon courses and 
credits. 

(4) It should not attempt to do, through legal procedures at the 
state level, something that can better be done by professional adminis- 
trators in each local school system. 

(5) It should make provision for experimental programmes in teacher 
education and should serve to encourage, not discourage, such experi- 
mentation. 

(6) It should allow for legitimate individual differences among 
teachers and should be flexible enough to allow for and encourage 
team teaching and other new staffing patterns such as those proposed 
in Lloyd Trump's Images of the Future. 

(7) It should be administered by professional people who have 
authority to make decisions and to adapt requirements to individuals 
and changing circumstances. It should not be administered by clerks 
and book-keepers who, because of lack of authority, must act upon 
technicalities. 

What do we mean by protecting children from incompetent 
teachers? Because the work of the teacher is highly complicated, in- 
competence can take many forms. Some teachers fail because of per- 
sonality traits of a kind difficult to define and still more difficult to 
measure and predict. Others are incompetent because they have an 
inadequate understanding of the subject or subjects they are trying 
to teach. Some, who know a specific subject well enough, lack the 
breadth of liberal education needed to teach the sub‘ect in its proper 
perspective and in its relation to other subjects. Still others have an 
inadequate understanding of the school as a social institution and have 
not thought deeply about the meaning and purpose of education, while 
some have an inadequate understanding of the nature of the learning 
process. Some may not be sufficiently familiar with the methods and 
materials of instruction. ie 

If, at the age of 20 or 22, a candidate possesses personality traits 
inimical to good teaching, probably he should be advised to select 
another vocation. By this age an individual's basic personality structure 
has become so well fixed that it is not likely to be changed a great deal 
by college courses or by any amount of counselling. It is much easier 
to change a vocational plan than to change a personality. Our 
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knowledge of the personality traits essential to good teaching is far 
from firm, however, and care should be taken not to exelude people 
merely because they are unconventional or do not fit some precon- 
ceived pattern. 


The Length of the Course 

The other defects or limitations presumably can be overcome, pro- 
vided that the candidate has good basic intelligence and wants to teach. 
The length of the programme will, of course, depend on where the 
student stands at the time he decides to be a teacher. If, when he 
makes this decision, he already has a scholarly knowledge of some 
subject taught in the school, and if, in addition, he has a good back- 
ground of liberal education which includes a knowledge of psychology 
and philosophy, he can learn what he needs to know about classroom 
management and the methods and materials of teaching his subject in 
a relatively short time—perhaps through a supervised internship with 
closely related professional seminars. If he lacks a liberal education, 
or if he plans to teach at the secondary level and has no scholarly 
knowledge of a subject, it will take him much longer to prepare 
himself. 

When this writer was a boy some of his elementary teachers had 
only a twelve weeks’ normal school course beyond high school. They 
were not very good teachers. During his lifetime the requirements 
have moved up to one college year, then two, then four, and now, in 
some states, five, with occasional talk about a six-year programme. 

This has been a move in the right direction, but there may be a 
danger that we are emphasizing time spent in college rather than 
quality of instruction. It seems entirely possible that a four-year pro- 
gramme that selects its candidates very carefully, provides superior 
instruction throughout and holds to high standards, may produce 
better teachers than a five- or six-year programme that accepts all high 
school graduates, provides mediocre instruction, and holds to indif- 
ferent standards. Perhaps less emphasis should be placed on the time 
required to prepare for teaching and more upon what is to be learned. 
Merely lengthening the period of preparation may discourage the bril- 
liant and enthusiastic teacher who matures early and wants to get 
started in his profession without discouraging the dull plodder. If 
more direct methods of measuring knowledge and the ability to use 
it can be discovered, it will become less necessary to place the em- 
phasis ona fixed period of time and it may be possible to allow some 
able individuals to enter the profession at an earlier age without any 
loss of quality. 
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‘ 
The Content,of the Course 


Regardless of the time to be required the programme should be 
planned to include all the essentials, and there appears now to be a 
fair amount of agreement that the proper education of a teacher con- 
sists of four parts, These are interrelated and may overlap in time, 
but it is necessary to mention them all to make certain that no essential 
element is omitted. 

(1) Liberal education. 

(2) A scholarly knowledge of the subject or area to be taught. 

(3) Professional knowledge, as distinguished from professional skills. 

(4) Skills in managing a classroom, planning instruction, working 
with children and young people and in the supervision of the learning 
process. 

No one of these can replace the others but the proper relative em- 
phasis and balance among them is yet to be achieved. 

Which of these distinguishes the professional teacher from the 
amateur? The answer seems to be that the professional teacher must 
have them all. This does not necessarily mean that he must have had 
specific courses in every area, but it does mean that he should be able 
to demonstrate understanding and competence in all. The scientist who 
knows his subject but is unable to teach it effectively is a professional 
scientist but not a professional science teacher. If he is a skilled teacher 
but does not know science he cannot possibly be a professional science 
teacher. If he lacks a liberal education he is not a professional at alt, 
but at best a skilled technician. 

A sound certification programme must give attention to all four 
aspects of teacher's education. If it is highly specific in its professional 
requirements but vague and general in its specifications for liberal 
education, it is legitimately open to the criticism that those responsible 
are lacking in concern for liberal education while they hold professional 
courses to be more important. Perhaps the specjfics should in both 
cases be left to the colleges, but the documents describing the pro- 
gramme for certification should include clear and forceful statements 
about the need for all four elements and should indicate that the 
candidate for certification will be judged on all four. Too often it 
seems to have been assumed that liberal education is something that 
can be compressed into the first two undergraduate years and taught 
through a few survey courses. Those who emphasize the need for 
better liberal education for teachers are convinced that the programme 
of liberal studies should run throughout the undergraduate period and 
into the graduate year. , 

The teacher's need for a scholarly knowledge of his subject, particu- 
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larly if he is to teach above the’ primary level, certainly needs no 
defence. There was a period in American education when the emphasis 
on method was so great that some educators almost seemed to be 
saying that knowledge of subject taught was not important. Happily 
that period seems to have passed. The knowledge of his subject is 
clearly one of the elements that makes a teacher a true professional, 

It is the professional courses, required for certification but not 
usually required as a part of a liberal arts programme, that have been 
the subject of the most vigorous criticism, both from academic pro- 
fessors and from students. Part of this criticism may reflect a lack of 
understanding of the content of these courses or the bias of professors 
of more traditional courses against all professional courses. But the 
criticism from students who have taken them in many universities, 
and particularly from highly intelligent students, is so widespread that 
we would be foolish to ignore it or to assume that it has no sound 
basis. We must conclude that in a great many colleges and universities 
the courses in history of education, principles of education, educational 
philosophy, education psychology, methods, curriculum, etc., have 
been badly organized. The poor organization may be observed by a 
quick look at the table of contents of the textbooks and syllabi most 
widely used in these courses which indicates clearly that there is a 
fantastic duplication of content in courses with different titles. Ex- 
perience of teaching these courses makes it clear that it is almost im- 
possible to plan a course that is intellectually exciting and well 
organized for students who already have selected at random from a 
wide variety of other courses in education. 

The only solution is to reorganize all undergraduate or pre-teaching 
courses in education into two, or at most three, major units or blocks 
of time, each organized by a single individual or a committee with a 
strong chairman. One unit, which might be called “Introduction to 
Education”, will deal with the historical and philosophical founda- 
tions of education and will make the student aware of the problems to 
which there are no final answers but which he must face as a teacher. 
It will take a major step towards transforming his thinking from that 
of an amateur to that of a professional, but it will be broadly liberal 
and humanistic in content. 

The second unit will provide him with such empirical information 
about ‘the nature of the learner and the learning process as is useful 
to the teacher, In addition to learning, it will include a study of percep- 
tion, motivation, individual differences, and personality formation. It 
will rely heavily upon experimental evidence, Most of the data will 
be drawn from the field of psychology, but some of it will be drawn 
from sociology and anthropology. 
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These two units will be much the same for all teachers. The third 
unit, which deals with the methods and materials of instruction, must 
be different for teachers of different age-levels and teachers of different 
subjects in the secondary school. Ideally this should be a seminar 
closely correlated with the internship period, and ideally the intern- 
ship should be an extended one, longer than the conventional practice 
teaching, and it should come after graduation rather than before. The 
intern should work as a junior member of a team where his work will 
be closely supervised, and there is no good reason why he should not 
be paid a partial salary during this period. 

This reorganization does not require any major changes in the cer- 
tification programme in most states because it meets the usual require- 
ments of a course in psychological foundations, one in philosophical 
foundations, one in methods, and a period of supervised practical ex- 
perience. It does require major changes in the course patterns in many 
universities, for it will involve the elimination of a great many under- 
graduate professional courses and the reorganization of others into 
tighter and better-planned units. But the remaining courses will be 
much more interesting and profitable to the student and more satisfy- 
ing to the professor. 

This programme is very similar to the Master of Arts in Teaching 
programme that was originated at Harvard in 1936 and which has 
spread to many major universities, assisted, in some cases, by the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of Education. It has 
been well tested over the years; it attracts and holds good students an 
turns out teachers highly regarded by their employers. It does not, as 
is sometimes alleged, imply a denial of the importance of professional 
training for teachers but rather an insistence that this training and 
education must be improved. It provides for such improvement ina 
programme that makes room for a more substantial programme of 
liberal education as well as a strong academy major that extends into 
the fifth year. ä ; 

There is still much debate as to whether the professional portion of 
teacher education should begin in the freshman year or be postponed 
until the candidate has completed a considerable portion of his liberal 
education. Which kind of programme will prepare better teachers? 
At the moment, although rational arguments can be presented in 
defence of either programme, there is little empirical evidence that 
one is better than the other when all other factors are held constant. 
But other factors are not constant and there is no reason why they 
should be. The important variable is selectivity. When students are 
admitted into the professional programme at the senior or graduate 
level they can be, and are, very carefully selected in terms of personality 
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characteristics, intelligence, and scholarly achievement. When they 
are admitted as freshmen it is much more difficult to ‘hold to high 
standards. 

No doubt there will continue to be both kinds of programmes in 
different colleges, and perhaps this is desirable, but one thing is certain: 
candidates for teaching cannot be required to take professional courses 
until they have announced their intention of becoming teachers and 
the number of college freshmen, particularly men, who intend to teach 
is much smaller than the number of teachers needed. By the time he 
is a college senior teaching looks much more attractive to the student 
than it did when he left high school, and some very able candidates 
will be lost to the profession if there is no provision for the bright 
liberal arts student who makes the decision to teach near the end of 
his undergraduate career. For such people fifth-year programmes are 
essential, and they must be made attractive to highly intelligent, 
liberally educated, people. If the liberal arts graduate is looked upon 
as a ‘retread’ and is required to take professional courses designed 
for freshmen or sophomores he will not become a teacher, and we 
cannot afford to lose him, There is a need for programmes especially 
tailored to the student who already has a knowledge of philosophy, 
history, and the behavioural sciences, and which build upon it. Most 
of the existing introductory courses in education are not so designed. 

Teachers graduating at the present time will be teaching in the nine- 
teen sixties, seventies, eighties, nineties, and even into the twenty-first 
century. Programmes for their education should prepare for the future, 
not for the past or present. 

It seems probable that there will soon be a move away from the 
tradition of the self-contained classroom and in the direction of any 
of several varieties of team teaching. The patterns are not yet clear, 
but it seems likely that there will be a hierarchy of teaching roles. 
Team leaders will be highly qualified, professionally prepared men and 
women who make teaching and educational leadership a lifetime 
career, The team will also include full-time and part-time specialists, 
aides, secretaries, and interns. These will require different kinds and 
amounts of education and different patterns of certification. 

_ The teaching profession includes, will always include and should 
include, a large proportion of women among its members. In the 
future, as now, many of these will marry and have children and con- 
sequently many women will teach intermittently. In law, medicine, 
engineering, and the ministry the great majority of professionals work 
steadily from the time of graduation until retirement, but many woman 
teachers will teach a few years, drop out to have babies, and then 
return to teaching. This is as it should be, but it makes the teaching 
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profession different from the others and raises questions as to whether 
the certification pattern should be different for intermittent teachers 
and those who work continuously. Younger married women, because 
of responsibilities at home, may prefer not to become team leaders 
with all the additional responsibilities involved, but they can be 
valuable members of teaching teams. After their children have grown, 
some of them may want to become team leaders. 


The Need for Flexibility * 

Once a programme for teacher certification has been agreed upon, 
how rigidly should it be applied and enforced? Some have argued that 
because the standards for physicians and dentists are inflexible, 
standards for teachers should be equally rigid. It could just as well 
be argued that because some other learned professions are not licensed 
that teachers should not be licensed. Neither analogy is a close one. 

When it has been charged that present certification requirements 
would prohibit a Toscanini from teaching music in high school or an 
Einstein from teaching mathematics, the conventional reply has been 
that they should be excluded because these men would not understand 
adolescents and would be unable to adapt their teaching to the less 
able students, This is not a very good reply. It may be true, but there 
is no way of knowing that it is. It is certain that Harvey White is a 
very able teacher of high school physics, that Robert Frost and Carl 
Sandburg can arouse an interest in poetry on the part of young people, 
and that Leonard Bernstein is a superb teacher of music to people of al 
ages. None of these could meet rigid certification requirements, but 
they are good teachers whose students respond to their teaching. Those 
who insist that they are not qualified or that they do not understand 
young people only make their position ridiculous. 

It is not likely that such men will ever want to teach in a self-con- 
tained classroom where they would be required to keep records, take 
off overshoes, and collect the milk money. But as members of a teach- 
ing team, perhaps as television instructors, they can be used and ought 
to be so used. Their presence among teachers will do far more to exalt 
the profession than can be achieved by any efforts to build high walls 
ground it. All too little is still known about what courses and what 
experiences make the difference between a great teacher and a mediocre 
one. Until this is found out, teaching should remain an open and 


flexible, not a closed and rigid profession. 
PAUL WOODRING. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
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The Proposed Training of Secondary School Teachers 
in New Zealand Universities 


- 


Tne training of secondary school teachers in New Zealand follows the 
traditional Scottish pattern of being a function of the teachers’ college 
rather than of the university as in England, but there is one funda- 
mental difference. In New Zealand Education, as a university subject 
dealing with the philosophy, psychology, history, and sociology of 
Education, has the exceptional and peculiar status of being an optional 
subject for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Thus a student may read 
education during the normal course of three years’ full-time study as 
a major subject for his arts degree. * 

To gain a Bachelor of Arts degree a candidate must pass nine units, a 
‘unit’ being an academic year of study in a given subject, including 
at least one which is advanced to three stages (i.e. which is studied 
for three years, cach year being at a more advanced level than the 
previous one), another advanced to two stages, and at least three others 
at the ‘Stage I’ level, At the University of Auckland, of the five 
Stage | units required, one must be either English or philosophy, while 
a second one must be a foreign language (Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
German, Russian, or Maori), There are certain other requirements 
in the form of various pre-requisites for specific subjects, so that the 
character of the degree falls between the prescribed table d'hôte style 
and the freely elective ‘cafeteria’ variety, a pattern which is commonly 
found in the new world of the South Pacific. The Bachelor of Science 
degree will not be discussed in detail here, but its structure, with a 
core of compulsory: subjects and pre-requisites plus some electives, is 
similar in its general character to the arts degree. 

The arts undergraduate who is preparing for secondary school 
teaching tends to elect so-called ‘ teaching subjects’ (i.e. the traditional 
academic subjects which are taught in secondary schools as well as in 
the universities), but a large number, especially those who choose Eng- 
lish (ot philosophy) or a foreign language as their major subject, elects 
also to take one stage of Education. Usually, Education is taken at an 
advanced level only by primary and intermediate school teachers or 
those who are preparing for a career in the psychological service or in 
vocational guidance. Clearly, the choice of electives within the arts 
degree is strongly influenced by professional considerations, even 
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though all the subjects taught in the’Faculty of Arts are theoretically 
of cultural rather than professional value, The main question to be 
discussed here arises from the peculiar status of Education, which, 
although it is normally regarded elsewhere as primarily a professional 
study, is treated in New Zealand as if its main values were cultural 
rather than professional. Can Education be seen realistically by those 
of us who teach it as a subject having cultural rather than professional 
value? Or is it rather a professional cuckoo which has landed through 
historical accident in the cultural nest? And what, after all, do we 
mean by epithets such as ‘cultural’ and ‘ professional '? 


Cultural and Professional Values 

‘Cultural value’, as the term is used here, is meant to refer to the 
usefulness a subject has for the purpose of educating men and women 
who have an appreciative understanding of the heritage of Western 
civilization as it has dgveloped in the stream of thought originating in 
Ancient Greece and Rome, and who are therefore capable of thinking, 
feeling, and living ‘the good life’ as free and civilized human beings. 
‘Professional value’ is meant to refer to the usefulness a subject has 
for developing the knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary for dis- 
charging creatively and effectively the duties and responsibilities of a 
professional occupation. Although no sharp dividing line can be drawn 
between cultural and professional values in any ind least of all 
in teaching—it is commonly assumed that in the organization of higher 
education there are certain areas in which one type of value must 
lead and the other must follow. Thus professional value is dominant 
in the professional schools of the university, while cultural value is 
dominant in the Faculty of Arts. Theoretically, therefore, it would 
seem that Education, by virtue of the fact that it is a subject for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, ought to be primarily a cultural 
rather than a professional subject, but that when Education is organ- 
ized as a series of courses leading to a professional qualification, such 
as the post-graduate Diploma in Education, its cultural content ought 
to be subordinated to its professional value. In actual fact, however, 
the first stage of Education, as it is studied by those who elect it as a 
unit for the Bachelor of Arts degree, is also a pre-requisite for the 
Diploma in Education. To the extent that their course is 
identical, we are discussing a distinction without a difference. In other 
courses required for the Diploma in Education but not for the arts 
degree, such as ‘Research in the Basic Subjects’, however, the profes- 
sional value becomes more obvious, ‘ 

The confusion surrounding the relative emphasis to be placed on 
cultural and professional values in the study of Education as a unit of 
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the arts degree is reflected in the ‘conflicting recommendations, as to 
where the professional training of teachers ought to be’ carried out, 
which have been made by the two major investigating committees who 
have studied the problems of teacher training in New Zealand within 
the last ten years. One of these bodies, by recommending that teacher 
training should continue to be a function of the teachers’ colleges, has 
followed the Scottish prototype, while the other, by recommending 
that it should be a function of the universities, has favoured the model 
provided in England. 

Until the Committee on New Zealand Universities recommended, in 
1959, that the professional education of secondary school teachers 
should be undertaken by the universities, it seemed to be commonly 
agreed by the New Zealand teaching profession that this function was 
more appropriate to the teachers’ colleges. This was the view taken 
by the Consultative Committee on Recruitment, Education and Train- 
ing of Teachers in their Report, published in 1951, which represented 
an authoritative body of opinion. 

What can we learn from the consideration this problem has received 
in the United Kingdom? About a year before the McNair Report was 
published in England in 1944, a timely analysis of the problem of 
organizing professional training in university departments of educa- 
tion was put forward in 1943 by Professor R. A. C. Oliver, of Man- 
chester University, who suggested a four-year course, leading to a 
Bachelor of Education degree, as the normal preparation of teachers 
in secondary schools. He recognized that giving more attention to 
“common subjects’ such as philosophical studies, child study, social 
studies (educational sociology), and the principles and practice of 
teaching would necessarily reduce the amount of specializing in the 
so-called ‘teaching subjects’. On this point he writes: 


It may be confidently stated that at present many students specialize in a 
subject to a considerably greater degree than is necessary in order to teach. it 
well. ... Honours graduates teach, and teach successfully, subjects in which 
they have not taken Honours degrees but only subsidiary courses. It cannot, 
therefore, be asserted that an Honours degree of the present type is necessary 
in order to teach a subject, even in a secondary school.* 


This line of thinking is not intended to detract from the value of 
training in scholarship. As Oliver says, “The wells: of learning are 
deep, and they are not to be doled out with a spoon”, but a student 
may not have the particular scholarly bent required for Honours 
studies and yet make an excellent teacher—especially if he has the 
advantage of entering the profession with a solid training for it. It is 


1 R. A. C. Oliver, The Training of Teachers, pp. 30-1. * ibid. 
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therefore rgcommended by Professor Oliver that about half of the four- 


year course should be devoted to professional studies in order to meet 
the requirements of professional preparation. At the successful com- 
pletion of this course, the degree awarded would be that of Bachelor 
of Education. At the time of writing, however, with the exception of 
the University College of North Staffordshire, professional education 
in English universities is still carried out only at the graduate level. 


Education as an Integral Part of the First Degree 

To what extent should the recommendation that professional studies 
might be begun at the undergraduate level be followed in New Zea- 
land? No one who has been in close contact with university graduates 
after their three years of intensive concentration on special studies in 
New Zealand universities would be likely to accept the proposal to 
reduce the time spent on them. It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
amongst university and secondary school teachers that in the interests 
of academic standards there ought to be more, rather than less, 
specialization in ‘ teaching subjects’ than there is now. For this reason 
it does not seem desirable to introduce a B.Ed. as a first degree at 
present, although it may well have a place as a post-graduate quali- 
fication. On the other hand, as a result of the problems created by 
universal secondary education, if for no other reason, there does seem 
to be a need to increase the time given to professional training within 
the overall span of four years which normally elapses from entry to 
the university until a graduate actually begins to teach. If time were 
not a major consideration, the obvious answer would be to leave the 
structure of the first degree as it now is and to meet the needs of pro- 
fessional training in a two-year Diploma in Education, The question 
is, how can professional education be deepened without adding on 
extra time? 

‘An introduction to professional studies could be given within the 
existing B.A. curricular requirements by asking alf’arts students holding 
post-primary teaching studentships to include one year of the study 
of Education in their first degrees. The most obvious complications of 
such a solution are that science students cannot elect Education I as 
a unit for the B.Sc. degree, and that the existing regulations relating 
to compulsory subjects and pre-requisites already limit the student's 
freedom of choice severely. With regard to the former complication, 
it seems reasonable to expect that if the general proposal submitted 
here were to prove acceptable to the university and teachers’ college 
authorities, appropriate action might be taken to alter the course ` 
requirements for the B.Sc. degree so that science teachers as well as 
arts teachers could begin their foundation year of Education at the 
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undergraduate level. The student's freedom of choice, as related to the 
constant pressures for additional requirements by various departments, 
is one of the perennial problems of university administration which 
may be illustrated by the requirements for the present B.A. degree at 
the University of Auckland. 

As stated above, all arts graduates at the University of Auckland 
must take either English I or Philosophy I in addition to at least one 
stage of a foreign language because the university authorities believe 
that a person possessing a university arts degree should have a grasp 
of these studies as an essential ‘cultural’ core. Subjectively, one is 
strongly prejudiced in favour of the existing requirements, especially 
the foreign language, and it is tempting to rationalize one’s prejudice 
on such grounds as New Zealand's remoteness from foreign neigh- 
bours, our lack of cultural heterogeneity, and similar arguments, but, 
objectively, is there any reason to suppose that from the cultural point 
of view a foreign language can claim superiority in the interests of a 
balanced general education over any other subject in the arts cur- 
riculum? One might argue, in the interests of a balanced, general 
education, that in addition to languages, history and the social sciences 
should be studied at a similar level, but it is the conservative fallacy 
to say that certain subjects rather than others in the arts curriculum 
are essential for cultural purposes. This is a matter of opinion rather 
than fact; and the contrary opinion, which is also widely held, is that 
all subjects in the Faculty of Arts ought to be respected equally for 
their cultural value because the content and approach to all of them 
are selected with this end in view. The cultural value of a university 
course ought not to be assessed by the particular choice amongst estab- 
lished disciplines, but by the way in which the humanist tradition is 
mediated to the student and the effect this has on stimulating his self- 
development as a cultivated human being. 

s Thus, although the recommendation made here, namely that Educa- 
tion I should be a ‘compulsory subject for post-primary studentship 
holders who are reading for their first degrees is based squarely on the 
relevance of the study of Education to the future professional and 
individual lives of teachers, the claim that it is useful does not conflict 
with the belief that it also has cultural value for those who will not 
become teachers as well as for teachers themselves. Conversely, the 
units which allegedly have mainly cultural value usually seem, in the 
end, to have considerable professional value. Indeed, the Bachelor’s 
degree itself is regarded by the majority of students pre-eminently as 
a professional qualification for teaching. 

Since holders of post-primary teaching studentships choose their 
degree subjects (in so far as a choice is permitted), not only with a 
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view to their usefulness in teaching the widely differentiated subjects 
of the secofidary school curriculum but also in the light of their per- 
sonal intellectual interests, it seems important to maintain as much 
individual freedom of choice as is consistent with a sound professional 
preparation. If it were to be argued that a unit of Education for those 
who intend to teach should be introduced without adding to the list 
of compulsory subjects, one would have to ask whether the present 
compulsory subjects for the B.A. degree at the University of Auckland 
are both as important as Education is for all arts undergraduates who 
are preparing to teach. That there is some doubt in New Zealand 
university circles as to the value of a foreign language as a compulsory 
subject for all arts undergraduates is evident from the lack of uni- 
formity in the requirements concerning a foreign language at Auck- 
land University, which requires it, but has not always done so, and 
at Canterbury University, which used to require it but now does not. 

The study of Education has been advocated because of its relevance, 
both cultural and professional, to the lives of all secondary school 
teachers, but it is understood that this argument will not convince 
those who maintain that it is precisely the lack of any practical rele- 
vance for all students, some of whom are uninterested in studying a 
foreign language, which commends it as a compulsory subject for 
cultural purposes. Actually, the value of compulsory English and a 
foreign language can be justified by more cogent arguments than their 
alleged irrelevance, perhaps the most widely accepted one in univey- 
sity circles being the traditional, circular argument that one cannot 
understand a foreign culture nor one’s own with the depth appropriate 
to a university arts graduate without a firm grasp of the relevant 
language and literature. Névertheless, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the other arts subjects which are taken partly, if not primarily, 
for their usefulness as teaching subjects, ought to be high enough in 
cultural content to make it possible for post-primary studentship 
holders to omit the study of at least one of the two compulsory sub- 
jects, in favour of Education, without the risk of cultural loss but with 
definite professional gain. Although a sound reading knowledge of a 
foreign language (and reasonable competence in English) ought to be 
expected from all arts students at entrance as part of their general 
education, it is here maintained that education by prescription for 
purely cultural purposes, which may be appropriate at school, should 
give way, as far as is practicable, to the special interests of the in- 
dividual, both cultural and professional, at the university level. í 

If the present requirements are retained there is no way of intro- 
ducing Education into the undergraduate courses.of prospective second- 
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ary school teachers as a compulsory subject without making the 
prescriptive section of their courses more rigid, but even so, Education 
seems to have enough intrinsic importance for teachers to make this 
step justifiable despite the further limitation of elective subjects. 

Whether Education as a subject in the arts degree does, in fact, have 
the cultural value as well as the professional value which has been 
ascribed to it here must be left for others to judge, but, although an 
argument based on the special relevance of Education for teachers 
clearly reveals its ambivalent role in an arts degree, Education is 
perhaps no more ambivalent than the ‘teaching subjects’ which also 
prepare the teacher for his career. This discussion, which is intended 
to be exploratory rather than polemical, is primarily concerned with 
surveying the practical problem of how a basic foundation of profes- 
sional study might be introduced into the general arts degree for 
prospective secondary school teachers as a step towards providing a 
foundation for professional studies in the graduate year, but this is not 
the place in which to make further suggestions concerning the first 
degree structure. j 

This whole question is one which only the proper teachers’ college 
and university authorities can decide, but in the hope that the pro- 
posal to introduce education as a compulsory first-degree subject by 
all holders of post-primary studentships might be acceptable to them 
in principle, an attempt will now be made to restate concisely the 
assumptions and beliefs on which the discussion so far is based. 

First, it is assumed that the ‘cultural’ and ‘professional’ training 
of teachers can be broadly divided into two parts, the former at the 
undergraduate level and the latter at the graduate level, all of which 
should normally be completed within four years of higher education. 
Secondly, it is assumed, following the recommendations of the Parry 
Report, that the university might well play a more active role in the 
professional education of secondary school teachers. This view is 
endorsed because it is believed that as early as possible in his higher 
education, before he begins to teach, the prospective teacher should 
begin to form a systematic appreciation of the basic philosophical 
issues in the process of education and an understanding of educational 
psychology which should be expressed in his later learning and teach- 
ing no less strongly than his keenness for his teaching subjects, Finally, 
it is believed that all this, and teaching practice, too, can scarcely be 
achieved within One year of post-graduate study as well as it might be 
done if the introduction to professional studies Were to begin with 
the study of education at the undergraduate level. 

What has so far been suggested involves no fundamental alteration 
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in the present role of the university department of education, but if a 
fuller responsibility for the professional training of secondary school 
teachers were to be undertaken, it could be accomplished on the 
following lines. 

Having completed Education I as an integral part of his arts degree, 
the prospective teacher would be able to continue during his final year 
of professional education to study for the Diploma in Education and 
carry out his teaching practice as he does now. There would need to 
be some additional courses in methods of teaching the various school 
subjects, but most of the professional studies which would be required 
are already available. Since the staff who are best qualified to super- 
vise teaching practice are at present at the teachers’ college, the ad- 
ministrative reorganization to enable this scheme to work best might 
be to second the appropriate teachers’ college lecturers to the staff 
of the university department of education. A more cumbersome but 
less radical method of co-ordination might be to establish an adminis- 
trative liaison between the university department of education and the 
teachers’ college, with the students dividing their time between the 
two institutions. An arrangement of this kind could be implemented 
with a minimum of administrative reorganization, but, in comparison 
with the idea of secondment, it is relatively lacking in its potentialities 
for integrating theory and practice. The form of reconstruction pre- 
ferred depends ultimately on whether the professional training of 
secondary school teachers is to be regarded as the primary responsi- 
bility of the university or of the teachers’ college, but whatever the 
decision might be, it would most likely be best worked out, under the 
co-ordinating power of an institute of education, incorporated in the 
university, asin England. + 


Advantages of the Study of Education in the First Degree Course 

The main advantages envisaged are as follows. First, by including 
Education I in their first degrees all prospectite secondary school 
teachers would have a common base to their more intensive study of 
professional subjects in the post-graduate year. At present, although 
a large number of post-primary studentship holders do, in fact, take 
Education I before beginning the post-graduate year at the teachers’ 
college, there are many who do not—including practically all science 
graduates, Consequently, the teachers’ college courses must be based 
on the assumption that the field of child psychology, for example, is 
new to many of their graduates, and there is considerable overlapping 
in the work covered for those students who have included Education I 
in their degree courses. The overlapping is further compounded by 
those who enrol for Education I and Diploma in Education as gradu- 
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ates, Secondly, the amount of timé spent in professional studies is in- 
creased without a corresponding reduction in the proportfon given to 
advanced units, Thirdly, by making one team of those who are at 
present engaged in the more theoretical teaching of the university 

t of education and the more practical work of the teachers’ 
colleges, there should be mutual benefit, not only in the broadening of 
outlook but also in the concentration of theoretical and practical re- 
sources in the one institution. Finally, while this plan would be in 
harmony with the recommendations of the Parry Report, there should 
be no additional expense apart from a slight readjustment in salaries 
and the provision of extra staff rooms in the university department of 
education, 

The reason why the existing university and teachers’ college staff 
and course structure have not been used to better advantage in the past 
is probably the tradition, inherited from Scotland, which holds that the 
preentry professional education of teachers is not a proper function of 
the university. This point might be answered by adopting the argu- 
ment of Prof, M. V.C. Jeffreys’ of the University of Birmingham, which 
also has the authoritative support of the McNair Report, namely that 
the values and standards of scholarship which it is the universities’ 
responsibility to protect depend very heavily upon the kind of educa- 
tion given in the schools, It is in the universities’ own best interest to 
undertake not only the try general and professional education of 
post-primary teachers, also in-service training—as well as main- 

a cooperative relationship with the teachers’ colleges, The 
logical conclusion of adopting this argument is that the British in- 

of education, which have served admirably to develop closer 
relationships between the universities andeachers’ colleges, provide a 
model for us to adapt to our own conditions, If the universities con- 
sider that the professional preparation which they at present give to 
doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, accountants, and the rest should 
be denied to teachers, they are missing their most effective opportunity 
to share in shaping pu! ion. 

Although it is considered to be good form in university circles to 
make much of the partial truth that university education is for living 
rather than making a living, the majority of our arts graduates and a 
i science students do, in fact, attend the university 
specifically to prepare for a teaching career. The students themselves 
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ing a hew hat, but it is not on that account any less conspicuous nor less 
worthy as {i basic motive for university study, It is time that this fact 
was recognized and to acknowledge also that the work of the pro- 
fessional schools already established shows that studies directed to- 
wards preparation for a profession are not necessarily incompatible 
with the traditional cultural values, 


teachers has suggested practical ways of implementing the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on New Zealand Universities, namely 
that their professional education should be incorporated in the uni- 
versities, but, despite all that has been said in favour of the proposal, 
there are some very practical arguments against it, 

First, the explosive expansion of the numbers seeking entrance to 
the universities makes the present an unpropitious time in which to 
accept additional responsibilties, But what time is ever propitious? As 
the Algerian newspaper put it: “Is France ready for self-government 


yet? 

Secondly, as Murdoch * has shown, the training of secondary teachers 
in the teachers’ colleges has definite advantages, especially in the way 
of better organized social life and in resources for the fine 
arts, music, and agriculture, in familiarizing students with primary 
school methods and standards, and in generally reconciling cultural 
development and professional preparation, 

Finally, it might be argued that the proper role of the un 
department of education is the present one complementing the 
of the teachers’ colleges at a more advanced level, as stated by the 
Consultative Committee on Recruitment, Education, and Training of 
Teachers in 1951. . 


Conclusion 

Whether or not this endorsement of the existing position should 
continue to be accepted, despite the to the contrary 
by the Parry Committee, there seems to bea case for the estab- 
lishment of institutes of education on the model as a means of 
defining the functions of the universities and teachers’ col- 
leges and of rationalizing their work as it affects the professional train- 
ing of teachers on a more co-operative 
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The “Centres Pédagogiques Régionaux” in France 


WHEN the Centres Pédagogiques Régionaux (Disttict Training Centres) 
were first established in France, the methods of recruiting and training 
qualified secondary teachers (professeurs de lycées) were as follows. 
Candidates were selected by inspectors well qualified in the candidates’ 
special subject, by means of their scholastic dossiers. These selected 
candidates were given a teaching post for a two-year practice period, 
and had to put in at least eighteen hours’ service each week. As these 
two years wese regarded as practice years, the future teachers were 
each assigned to a tutor, who visited them in their lessons about twice 
a term and also gave occasional lessons with the student sitting in, so 
that teaching methods and techniques were more directly illustrated. 
Tutors were at that time a new and original institution. In the course 
of the second year’s practice, the students had to take a practical 
examination with one of their classes, watched by the members of a 
local examining board presided over by an inspector. This examination 
contributed towards the Certificat d'aptitude au professorat de l'en- 
seignement secondaire (C.A.P.E.S.), and success in it was a proof of 
teaching ability. Success in the practical examination allowed entry 
to the theory examinations. These were both written and oral, were 
marked by a national board of examiners, and were intended to test 
the candidate's knowledge in his special subject. The passing of these 
two examinations gave the qualification of certificated teacher and the 
right to a teaching post in a lycée. 

The weaknesses of the system soon became apparent, and were 
of several kinds, First, there were many candidates who passed the 
practical examination, but failed the theory. Practice posts were often 
far from a university, the students’ teaching duties were too heavy 
and their responsibilities too great for new teachers, and they were 
unable even to keep up the knowledge which they had needed for 
their degree, and was needed again in the written examinations. 

Furthermore, there were even greater weaknesses from the pedagogic 
point of view. In the first place, the duties given to the student 
teachers were generally exclusively concerned with the junior forms. 
More often than not there were no opportunities for teaching the 
upper middle school or sixth forms. In the second place the initiative 
taken by tutors was too infrequent, too sporadic, and generally inade- 
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quate, and the training of the students was too often an exhausting 
self-training, which, moreover, prevented them from devoting sufficient 
time to preparation for the theory examination, Finally, contact with 
only one tutor did not give enough scope to the student's critical 
faculties. He was tempted to imitate or copy his tutor, whom he took 
for a model even if this model did not suit his own temperament. 
Also a very heavy burden was imposed on the inspectors, who had 
to cover the whole of France to preside over the examiners for the 
practical examinations, 

For these reasons, changes were made in the recruiting and training 
of teachers, and the new style C.A.P.E.S. was introduced, which puts 
the theory examinations before the practicals, and has in mind teacher 
training of a new and original type in the C.P.R. The Centres Péda- 
gogiques Régionaux were established by decree on the 12th January, 
1952: their organization and activities are fixed in the Circular of the 
12th June of that year. This article, therefore, celebrates their tenth 
anniversary. 


Definition of the C.P.R. 


The Centres Pédagogiques Régionaux exist in each university, so 
there are to-day twenty of them, following the recent creation of the 
universities of Nantes, Orléans, and Reims. Several more are to be 
established in the near future, in Rouen and Nice in particular. 

Each centre contains a certain number of student teachers who have 
passed the written papers of the C.A.P.E.S. in different subjects. In the 
C.P.R. the students have a twofold task. First, they do a year’s practice, 
finishing with the practical C.A.P.E.S, examination. Secondly, they are 
able to use the facilities afforded by the universities in order to get 
themselves up to the level of the Agrégation, which is a competitive 
examination used for selecting teachers for the lycées of the best 
calibre, 

The functioning of a C.P.R. demands two things. First, the existence 
of a sufficient number of tutors, who for a year will be put in charge 
of the training of a certain number of student teachers. Secondly, it 
requires the existence within the university of facilities for working 
for the Agrégation. 

The C.P.R. are thus like superior Ecoles normales in different areas. 
But unlike the école normale, they do not have their own buildings, 
laboratories, or administrative and teaching staffs. The Centres Région- 
aux Pédagogiques have simply brought together in a concerted effort 
staff who already have other jobs; they have created no new posts, 
and they use only those facilities already in existence in universities 
or secondary schools. They are run on a partictflarly economical basis. 
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The Recteur de l'académie is responsible for the organization and 
functioning of his C.P.R. He is assisted in his task by the director of 
the centre, who may be a professeur d'enseignement supérieur, some- 
times even a dean of a faculty, an Inspecteur d'académie, the head of 
some kind of educational establishment, or a secondary school teacher 
with the agrégation. In recent years C.P.R. have developed so much 
that it has become necessary to appoint one or more co-directors, 
whose work is determined by the needs of the particular C.P.R. The 
Recteur de l'académie is also assisted by tutors, who are generally 
teachers from secondary schools or Ecoles normales, and who are 
appointed each year as they may be required by the inspectorate and 
the recteurs. Finally, heads of schools combine forces with the tutors 
to ensure the most complete training possible for student teachers. 
Directors, co-directors, heads of schools, tutors, are all paid very 
modest amounts for the important work they perform. The student 
teachers are already considered as civil servants, and as such draw 
the starting salary for qualified teachers, Each C.P.R. also has its 
budget for its administration and general functioning. The C.P.R. 
began in 1952 with 432 students; to-day they have almost 2,500. 


Organization, Development, and Assessment of the Practice Period 

To train teachers of quality, in the course of one year, and by means 
of enlightened tutors—such is one of the aims, and perhaps the essen- 
tial aim, of the C.P.R. 

(1) The practice period itself. The students are grouped according 
to subject, and, in theory, in sub-groups of three, Every group of three 
is put in the charge of three tutors; so in theory there are as many 
tutors as students, The tutor gives lessons watched by his three students 
for a period of nine weeks, eight hours per week. Each student is thus 
subjected to a training period of three nine-week sessions with three 
different tutors, 

The period of nife weeks is split up into three phases: one of 
observation, during which the student merely T Of course, he 
has to prepare for the various lessons, which are, however, given and 
organized by the tutor. But he merely watches and listens, trying to 
understand and assimilate the essential techniques which are presented 
and explained to him, The second phase is one of progressive initia- 
tion, In stages, the tutor gives each student the task of teaching a 
lesson, or part of a lesson. In this way he can put to use the techniques 
he has learnt during the first period. The final phase is one of complete 
responsibility. During this the student, still in the presence of his 
tutor and his two fellow-students, assumes the responsibility for 
teaching a whole subject. He is no longer using isolated techniques 
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now; but putting together all he ‘has seen and doing all the methods 
and techrfiques. In this way his teaching qualities are gradually 
developed. 

Obviously, the three stages are not of the same length for all the 
students. The cleverer ones will reach the second phase and the 
responsibility phase earlier than the slower ones, whose initiation 
will have to be slower. It is also clear that the three phases are not 
identical, especially in duration, for the three successive periods. The 
phase of observation and that of initiation may be progressively 
shortened in the second and third periods Finally, it is indispensable 
that the conditions offered to the students should be varied enough to 
cover the whole range of classes, and sometimes even alternatives. 
Sometimes it happens that one period, in certain subjects, is devoted 
entirely to teaching one thing in a first year or an examination class, 
particularly in a sixth form class. 

Such an organization obviously demands very close co-ordination 
between the activities of the successive tutors, so that all methods and 
techniques are demonstrated to the students, and so that the students 
may understand and practise them all perfectly. This work of co- 
ordination is the work of the directors and co-directors of the C.P.R. 
It is seen especially in the choice of teams of tutors, in the working 
out of the students’ time-tables, in the notice which is taken of the 
wishes, oral or written, expressed by the inspectors about the organ- 
ization and carrying out of the practice period in the subject which 
they represent. 

There is no need to underline the advantages of the system at present 
operating. Dividing the year into three periods, with three different 
tutors, gives opportunity fer revealing three temperaments and three 
„of the best qualified teachers, The student teacher thus avoids imitat- 
ing completely one or other of his teachers, which was what previously 
happened in the C.A.P.E.S. He can take from each of them their best 
points, and mould and elaborate his own doctrine according to his 
own temperament and personality. 

His temperament and personality are often to be seen in the note- 
book which the student is obliged to keep throughout the year. This 
book contains preparations for lessons, reflections he might have after 
these lessons, whether he has given them or merely observed, and 
remarks and comments resulting from discussions after thé lessons 
between the three students and the tutor. The book also contains 
pedagogic points elaborated and worked out from time to time to 
explain or determine the methods and techniques used in the various 
lessons, It also bears records of all the various other activities of the 
student. This notebook is, in fact, the student's workbook. Often, 
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when he has qualified, he continues to fill it and keep it up to date 
with the same application and care as during the year. ji 

(2) Various activities. It is quite certain that the course would be 
incomplete if it were limited to the mere acquisition of techniques and 
methods to be used by the student in teaching his subject. Apart from 
work in classes with his tutors, it has been suggested that the student 
should take part in certain other activities which may be put under 
a number of headings. 

(a) Special method lectures. These are still concerned with the 
student's special subject. They are organized with the help of teachers 
of the subject, and are aimed at shedding light on certain aspects of 
teaching. For instance, in the experimental subjects real demonstration 
lessons and practical sessions have been arranged to explain the nature 
and the use of certain kinds of information or pieces of apparatus 
existing in the laboratories of the secondary schools, and, later on, to 
excite the imagination of the future teacher at the prospect of the 
development, and sometimes even the creation of his means of teaching. 

(b) Co-ordination work. The object here is to bring home to every 
student the necessity for co-ordinating the various subjects taught, to 
teach him to fit into a team of teachers desirous not only of seeing a 
class make progress in particular subjects, but even more of preparing 
all the children in that class for life. This is really essential; the unity 
of the human mind calls for a unity in its training. This effort at 
co-ordination can have several aspects. The student teachers are 
initiated into an understanding of children. During the practice period 
each of them, with the help of his tutor, must make a study of one 
or two children in a class, He notes down information about their 
behaviour at school, and their behaviour out of school within the 
widest possible field of reference. He investigates the means of im- 
proving their behaviour and the results of any action taken. In fact, 
he draws up some of the most important elements of a school record 
card. On the other hand, in sessions devoted to this work he is offered 
record cards to examine. He learns to extract from them essential 
elements for some later psycho-pedagogic work, or suggestions for 
guidance work with the child. 

A limited number of lectures on educational psychology comple- 
ment the previous practical work. During the discussions which follow 
the youhg teachers can compare the results of their short experiment 
with those offered by the lecturer or by their tutors, who are ex- 
perienced teachers. 

This writer has personally been able to observe the results of these 
efforts; whenever the student teacher has made his study intelligently 
and conscientiously, he was one who had got on well with the classes, 
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who had been able to make good contact with the children and with 
certain pupils in particular, who had really got inside the minds of 
the pupils and adapted himself to their requirements, who, in short, 
showed all the signs of the best teaching qualities. 

The student teachers are invited to take an active part in staff meet- 
ings and in discussions at the school where they have done their 
practice. In staff meetings they meet the team of teachers concerned 
with their classes, and through their tutor they become temporarily 
part of this team; in this way they are able, while getting to know 
more about their pupils, to help to decide the best methods of guiding 
their pupils’ development. In discussion meetings they establish con- 
tact with teachers and student teachers of the same subject as them- 
selves; they can thus learn to adapt their teaching to suit what has 
gone before and what will come after. 

The student teachers also have to carry out part of their practice 
in an experimental school, or with experimental classes. In this way 
they become acquainted with the results of pedagogic research carried 
out there, they can be associated with certain ‘studies of the environ- 
ment’ which favour close co-ordination between several subjects, and 
with research into and use of local information which interests the 
pupils and leads to active methods. In short, they take part in the carry- 
ing out of organized work which, being concerned with what the pupils 
know and what interests them, shows the teachers what he should do 
and how he should adapt is methods. Finally, the student teachers take 
part in study and discussion days organized on a district basis for 
teachers of certain subjects, or sometimes even of several allied sub- 
jects. This reveals particularly to the young teachers the interest of 
frequent contacts with their colleagues, the interest, too, of continual 
reflection in the field of teaching and education, the need for constantly 
adapting their efforts to what is needed at the moment and what is 
likely to be needed in the future. 

This effort at co-ordination has the effect of accustoming the student 
to consider himself, not merely as the teacher of a certain subject but 
as an educator, to think rather of his pupils than of the knowledge they 
Must acquire, to adopt a humanistic attitude which has far wider 
sympathies and implications than the attitude simply of a teacher. To 
put it more simply, the student must learn to become and remain a 
schoolmaster in the widest sense of the term. 

(c) General lectures. A schoolmaster worthy of that name must be 
at the same time a cultivated man. And so in each centre, on the 
initiative of the directors, general lectures are organized. Some, in 
collaboration with university teachers, are simply lectures on facts, 
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addressed to a limited audience and generally concerned with the 
evolution of science. Others are more general. They are also less 
frequent, and deal with current affairs. All are designed to arouse 
the curiosity of the students and to stimulate their desire for informa- 
tion and culture. 

Three lectures are compulsory. One is on the countries to which 
France gives technical assistance in the field of education; another 
gives information about careers; and the third deals with a social 
organization, run by teachers within the larger field of the Sécurité 
sociale, which is called La Mutuelle générale de l'Education nationale 
(National teachers’ friendly society). 

(d) Physical education. The C.P.R, are also designed to make whole 
men of their students. Physical education sessions are obligatory, and 
there are facilities for sport. All this is organized in conjunction with 
the Commissariat à la Jeunesse et aux Sports (Central board for youth 
and sport) which provides indispensable instructors and equipment. 

(3) Assessing the practice. At the end of the twenty-seven week 
course, the student teachers take the practical examination for the 
C.A.P.E.S. This generally consists of two different lessons, often given 
at different levels (in the lower and middle school), given to classes with 
which the student has become familiar during his practice. 

The examining board for the practical examination is very fre- 
quently presided over by an inspector or by one of his representatives. 
It,is composed, in addition, of two teachers, one of whom at least has 
been a tutor, and more often than not has been tutor to the student 
being examined. 

Marking is determined not only by the quality of the practical work, 
but also by an examination of the student's notebook and of his 
dossier, which shows what has been written by the tutors, by the head 
of the school in which the student has done his practice, and finally 
an overall report by the director of the centre, who knows the student 
personally and has followed his progress. 

The course for those students who are going to teach French in 
French schools abroad has certain special features. The practice con- 
sists of two parts; the first is like that we have just been discussing, the 
second takes place at the national school for the teaching of French 
abroad. “There are two examinations at the end of this course; the first, 
as usual, in a secondary school, and the other at the school for teaching 
French abroad. After passing these examinations, the new teachers 
are placed in schools by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. If he does not 
need them at any time, they revert to the control of the Minister of 
Education and are employed in the usual manner, 
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Promotion towards the Agrégation e 

The second essential aim of the C.P.R. is to prepare all those of 
requisite ability for the agrégation, Which is the competitive examina- 
tion by which teachers are selected for the more responsible posts. For 
this reason, a very close liaison has been established between the two 
examinations, Agrégation and C.A.P.E.S. 

(1) As concerns the agrégation. The examiners are invited to carry 
out three tasks: first, to submit to the Minister the list of new agrégés. 
They then draw up a list of those who, though they failed in the oral 
of the agrégation, showed sufficient teaching ability and knowledge 
of their subject to deserve award of the C.A.P.E.S. They draw up a 
third list of those who had sufficient knowledge of their subject, but 
were still of rather uncertain teaching ability. This justifies admission 
to a C.P.R. Those who fail the agrégation are awarded the equivalent 
of the written part of the C.A.P.E.S, They are admitted to the C.P.R. 
of their choice as a student teacher. In this way, at the same time as 
they carry out an indispensable period of training, they can carry on 
at the university their work for the agrégation. Thus, the agrégation 
examination contributes in a certain measure to the functioning of 
the C.P.R. 

(2) As concerns the C.A.P.E.S.. The following measures have been 
taken: the agrégation examination demands possession of a degree, 
and of a diplôme of d'études supérieures, which is not required for the 
C.A.P.E.S. The candidates for the C.A.P.E.S., if they have this diplôme 
d'études supérieures, benefit in the written examinations to the extent 
of having 5 to 7 per cent added to their marks, depending on how good 
is their diplôme. This is an encouragement to work for the diplôme 
d'études supérieures, and, by extension, to push this effort as far as the 
agrégation., In the C.P.R., students having this diploma are invited 
to follow the courses preparing for agrégation in the appropriate sub- 
ject which are organized in the university. The report of the director 
of the C.P.R., which is read in the student's dossier at the practical 
examination, mentions whether advantage has been taken of this. To 
facilitate preparation for the agrégation, the time-table in the C.P.R. 
has two free days each week, which vary according to subject and 
place. This provision leaves space for the, university requirements to 
be fitted in. As for the student teachers who do not have the diplôme 
d'études supérieures, they are invited to prepare for it during their 
year’s course, As we have seen, this diploma is required for admission 
to the agrégation, and if students have worked for it, this is mentioned 
in their dossier. 

In this wåy, as we shall see, many student teachers manage, either 
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during their year’s course or at a later date, to reach the level of the 
agrégation. In this manner, both their command of their“subject and 
their teaching ability are well established and recognized. 


The Results 


The results of the C.P.R. are recorded at annual meetings in Paris 
of the directors of the centres and the inspectors. These meetings are 
also the occasions for making adaptations which are essential to keep 
the national organization at its most efficient. It is pleasant to note 
that no modification of the rules governing the foundation and organ- 
ization of the centres has ever been proposed. 

The first result is that ten years’ effort has made it possible to 
recruit 15,000 certificated teachers. So we may consider that about 
half the teachers in secondary schools have been renewed under the 
best possible conditions. The C.P.R. have responded in the widest and 
most satisfactory manner to the growing demands of secondary 
education, 

To give closer details: failure in the practical examinations has 
varied between 2 to 5 per cent. We can set the figure much lower, in 
fact, since those who fail are given a second year and it is exceptional 
for them to fail again. 

As far as the student teachers going in for the agrégation are con- 
cerned, results have exceeded all hopes, especially considering the 
difficulty of the examinations. Results may be expressed in two figures 
which have become the rule, since they are practically the same every 
year: 25 per cent of the student teachers each year get their agré- 
gation, either at the end of their training year (about 8 to 10 per cent), 
or at a later date; one-third of each new batch of agrégés is formed 
either of student teachers from the C.P.R. or of old pupils of the C.P.R. 

These results have already been communicated to the inspectorate 
of the countries in the Brussels Treaty, for whom France was happy to 
act as host in twelve days of organized activities between the 6th and 
the 18th November, 1955. This writer himself had the honour of con- 
ducting these activities, during which the participants were able to visit 
such different centres as the C.P.R. de Paris and the C.P.R. d’Aix-Mar- 
seille; to appreciate in detail the essential activities of each; and to meet 
recteurs and directeurs of €.P.R., tutors, students, and.the inspectors. 
They were able, in fact, to get the feeling of the spirit of the CP.R. 


Conclusion: the Spirit of the C.P.R. 


Apart from these results, we must underline the essential ideal of 
the C.P.R, 


This ideal was defined for the first time by Monsieur le Directeur 
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général, Charles Brunold, during a’preliminary session in September 
1952, which’ brought together in Paris, side by side with the inspectors 
and the directors of the new centres, more than 400 tutors, newly 
selected from among the lycée teachers in university towns. A real 
team spirit soon appeared, a desire for work in everybody, a desire in 
the older teachers to take on the training of the young, and a desire 
and a hope in these older teachers to enrich themselves, to find a new 
youth in teaching which would measure up to the dynamism, will 
power, and freshness of mind of those whom they were to be in charge 
of, those whom they were to turn into new and brilliant teachers. 

And this spirit has been maintained against wind and weather, due 
to the annual meetings of the directors of the C.P.R.; due to each 
working in his respective centre; due even more perhaps to the tutors, 
of whom there are to-day nearly 2,500, and whose activity has never 
relaxed; due obviously to the students; due to all the human contacts 
which are continually being made; due, in short, to the faith and the 
passion of all. 

In recent years the spirit of the C.P.R. has even spread to new fields. 
Technical sections of the C.P.R. have been created. C.P.R. were created, 
just over a year ago, to train teachers for Collèges d’enseignment 
général (the old Cours complémentaires). Without doubt, they will 
soon establish very close relations with the other C.P.R., which are 
beamed primarily at the lycées. Many students and ex-students of the 
C.P.R. are destined for higher education and for scientific research; 
they will not fail to take with them into these fields, which are new 
to them, the qualities acquired or developed during their year’s 
training. In fact, to-day everything in France concerning the training, 
recruitment, and perfecting of secondary schoolmasters is dominated 
by the C.P.R. and the efforts which are made in them towards research 
and pedagogic development. 

There is no doubt that in the future their role will expand still more. 
An educational reform is in process in France. The number of children 
is growing each year. This situation demands more and more teachers 
of such quality that they can adapt themselves to the new tasks which 
will be imposed upon them. The C.P.R. are certainly playing a large 
part in meeting the demands of the ‘ population explosion’ which 
is causing some,concern in our country. » 

F, CAMPAN. 
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Teacher Training and Group Dynamics: 
an Experiment in the Netherlands 


IN the Netherlands there is a clear-cut distinction between that kind 
of post-primary education which may be termed pre-university and 
other forms of post-primary education. The experiments to be outlined 
are confined exclusively to the training of teachers for pre-university 
education. To explain the problems connected with these experiments 
something will first be said about the circumstances under which they 
are conducted. The training of teachers for pre-university education 
takes place at the university and is almost entirely concentrated upon 
a mastery of subject-matter. There is no professional teacher training 
which is clearly distinguished from the subject of study. The prospec- 
tive teacher is required, while studying his subject, to attend a number 
of lessons at schools and to attend lectures in education for one year. 
In contrast with the course of study in the teacher's subject no exam- 
inations are attached to the educational course. Finally, even this 
unintensive form of teacher training has been in existence for only six 
years, This means that in the practice of pre-university education 


many teachers are to be found who have had no educational training 
whatever, 


The Problem 


Three problems emerge from this state of affairs. The prospective 
teacher is concerned mainly with the study of his subject and is, 
generally speaking, little motivated to be concerned with problems of 
teaching. In so far as an interest in teaching exists, it is fairly super- 
ficial and is often concerned with quick adaptation to the profession. 
For example, the solution of the problem of discipline. The first prob- 
blem, therefore, is the motivation of the prospective teacher. 

Knowledge of and insight into education have meaning only in so 
far as they are applied in professional practice, and thus have practical 
consequences. The second problem, therefore, is to work out a form 
of training which will give the prospective teacher fundamental insight 
and will also lead to the practical application of this insight. Both 
of these have to be achieved without his devoting too much time and 
energy to the training. 

The third problem is related to the practice of pre-university educa- 
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tion. Certain research projects are ‘being carried out in this branch of 
the educational system. For this the co-operation of the teachers is 
often required, and a certain attitude, towards educational research is 
necessary if this co-operation is to be effective. Amongst more experi- 
enced teachers this constructive attitude and insight into educational 
research are often lacking. The third problem is thus that of the in- 
service training of teachers with a view to the acquisition of an 
“educational attitude’. 


The Starting-point in Group Dynamics 

It will be clear that the traditional method of lecturing to prospec- 
tive, new, and experienced teachers will contribute little to the solution 
of these problems. In the first place it is essential that the teachers 
become personally involved during the training. 

This leads to the principle of conducting the training in small 
groups. The ideal situation would be the forming of groups of about 
twelve participants. This has not always been possible in practice. 
However, at the University of Amsterdam the traditional method of 
lecturing to some one hundred and fifty to two hundred students has 
been abandoned in favour of working with groups of about thirty to 
forty students. In addition, conferences have been organized for new 
and more experienced teachers and the number of participants has been 
limited to twelve per group. 

In all this work the point of departure has throughout been the 
same; an attempt was made at the outset to make the participants 
aware of the principles of human relations. It was assumed that the 
skill to lay a good foundation of human relations in the school is of 
the utmost importance; and-that this applies not only to the teacher- 
pupil relationship but also forms the basis of fruitful co-operation 
between members of staff, between the head master and the teachers, 
and between the school and research institutes. It was further assumed 
—and there is evidence to bear this out—that various teaching prob- 
lems which are not prifnarily ones of human relations can be better 
and more quickly solved when progress has first been made in this field. 

A second point of departure was that the processes of group 
dynamics which are manifested in the small instructional groups can 
be utilized in two ways. First, one can try'to direct these processes in 
such a manner that the participants are activated in the best way and 
that as productive a learning situation as possible is created. Secondly, 
what happens in the instructional group itself can be used as an illus- 
tration to explain principles of human relations. In this way the 
participants experience personally and concretely what they must 
learn, . 
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In the description which follows several points will be explained 
more fully. It is obvious that the elaboration of the points of departure 
varied according to the setting,in which the experiment took place. 
Little attention will, however, be paid to these differences; what is im- 
portant is to demonstrate in broad outline how the point of departure 
in group dynamics was further developed. Two procedures are now 
to be elaborated; special forms of the discussion method and role- 


playing. 


The Discussion Method 

In various training activities the discussion method was applied in 
the form of a constantly recurring cycle, composed of three stages. 
One of these stages consists of free group discussion. For approximately 
an hour the group discusses a subject of its own choice. A subject 
often chosen by prospective and new teachers is classroom discipline 
and punishment. More experienced teachers tend to choose, amongst 
Others, examinations and selection. The discussion is led by one of 
the participants; the organizers of the course exercise no influence on 
the development of the discussion. The only exception was made in 
the case of new teachers who were advised not to confine their 
comments to personal experience but to see the problem in a broader 
context, The discussion is tape-recorded in full. The organizers of the 
course also observe the discussion and the behaviour of the participants 
and take notes, Some participants may sometimes act as observers. In 
the case of a student group of about thirty, even the majority (about 
twenty) act as observers, 

This free group discussion is preceded by the planning stage. This 
also is a group discussion—of shorter duration—led by a participant, 
and preparing the actual discussion. In the first place it concerns the 
choice of subject. Subjects suggested by the participants are written 
on the board, perhaps combined, and then their possibilities are 
examined and finally a definite choice is made. The procedure of the 
discussion is further planned by the choice of'a chairman and possibly 
of somebody who will very briefly introduce the subject. The purpose 
of the planning is twofold: first, to make the participants realize that 
a thorough preparation of the group discussion is essential, and 
secondly, to arouse as much interest as possible in the subject to be 
discussed by having everyone co-operate in its choice. In working with 
a larger student group a different method is chosen; the whole group 
is for ten minutes split into sub-groups of six persons who confer 
simultaneously, Afterwards, one participant of each group reports on 
possible subjects. 


The final stage of the cycle is analysis of the discussion. The in- 
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structér, with the help of tape-recotder and notes, makes an extensive 
analysis of the free group discussion. First, something is said of ‘the 
principles which underlie the analysis and afterwards about its 
presentation to the group. Each group discussion is, from the point 
of view of group dynamics, an extremely complex event with conse- 
quently an endless number of possibilities of description and interpre- 
tation. One thinks, for example, of aspects like group climate, the 
role of the leader and the roles of the various participants, the inter- 
action among participants, or between specific participants and the rest 
of the group. 

This means that every analysis is incomplete, and through the choice 
of aspects alone contains a subjective element. In the preparation of 
the analysis the instructor aims at choosing aspects which can be 
illuminating to the group and which may be expected to arouse little 
or no opposition. Although interpretations on a personal level are not 
entirely avoided, they may not dominate. After all, there should be a 
clear distinction between teacher training and psychotherapy! In the 
analysis attention is also given to the content of the discussion. 

It is attempted to make clear to the group in which way the problem 
has been stated and dealt with and which problems have not been 
solved. The analysis thus concerns three aspects: (a) the content of 
the discussion; (b) matters of procedure (e.g. the manner in which the 
discussion is led; the relation between statements of opinion or infor- 
mation and listening or asking questions); and (c) matters of interaction 
(e.g. the influence of a domineering or of a retiring manner, reactiorts 
of somebody who does not get the opportunity to speak, etc.). 

A final principle for the analysis is that phenomena can be sought 
in the discussion group which show a parallel with what happens in a 
classroom. The latter, after all, is also a group situation in which in 

“principle the same forces operate, naturally with the reservation that 
there are differences of emphasis. But when, for example, a discussion 
leader holds matters rigidly in control and behayes formally, thereby 
curbing the spontaneous free expression of opinion in the group, it can 
very well be compared with a certain kind of classroom climate. In 
this way the participants can experience for themselves the kind of 
reactions provoked in pupils by a certain type of behaviour in the 
teacher, > Frae 

f From the foregoing it will have become clear that a certain lapse of 
time—sometimes a week—exists between the group discussion and the 
presentation of the analysis to the group. It will also be clear that it 
is the discussion of the analysis which constitutes the real learning 
situation during which new insight is gained. 

The diffefent aspects must therefore be put very clearly. Visual aids 
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can be used to achieve this, e.g. different colours to indicate content, 
procedure, and interaction. Parts of the tape recording“can also be 
played back to serve as illustration. Simultaneously the group ought 
to have the opportunity to criticize or to supplement the analysis with 
new points of view. Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that every analysis is inevitably one-sided and subjective. To stimulate 
active participation in the analysis one could start with the question of 
how the participants themselves experienced the discussion and after- 
wards, on the strength of their replies, penetrate more deeply into the 
matter. 

The discussion of the analysis completes the cycle with its three 
stages, It is important that this cycle be repeated several times. Not 
only is the subject of discussion changed every time, but different 
persons should be given the opportunity of leading the planning and 
group discussion. During these repetitions the first two stages of the 
cycle also act as learning situations, if in a different way from the 
discussion of the analysis. One can frequently observe clearly that the 
participants try to put the knowledge they have acquired into practice. 


The Giving of Information 


From what has been said so far, the impression might be gained that 
the various training courses are based exclusively on discussion by the 
participants. This is not the case. In addition to the group discussions, 
information is given by means of formal lectures. This information 
is of a twofold nature. In the first place it concerns the more theoret- 
ical aspects of the principles of human relations such as leadership, 
communication, and problem solving in discussion groups. This theory 
Serves as the counterpart of the experience gained. Secondly, especially 
in the case of students and new teachers, information is given more 
specifically on educational problems in the classroom. The possibility 
of having these lectures take their departure from what participants 
have said during discussions is thus of great importance. Admittedly 
this is a strenuous task, especially when theres little time for prepara- 
tion. For one cannot rely on standard lectures when one has to adapt 
them continually to the group. But in this way the motivation to listen 
carefully is increased, and there is a greater guarantee that the 


problems will be dealt with at a level which will be really significant 
for the.participants, : 


Role Play 


During the courses for student groups one of the students gave a 
lesson of about twenty minutes in his own subject, with part of the 
group acting as his class. Immediately afterwards a distussion was 
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held, with the observations of those students not acting as the class 
forming the point of departure. 

The difficulty in the application of this technique appeared to be 
not so much in the behaviour of the ‘teacher’ as in the reactions of 
the ‘class’. Whilst the ‘teacher’ could deal with his subject-matter 
in a way which was more or less self-evident to him, members of the 
‘ class’ tried to assume the role of pupils. As a result, not all reactions 
were spontaneous and natural and often gave the impression of unsuc- 
cessful imitation. This need not be a problem, since what is relevant 
is not the role play itself but the concrete evidence which it produces 
for the discussion afterwards, and through which certain principles 
can be dealt with in a more general manner. But considerable trouble 
had to be taken to make students stop looking for a real-life situation 
in the first place. In spite of this difficulty, it was possible to achieve 
certain results by the method of role play. Especially, teaching prin- 
ciples which are more or less self-evident when stated in a general form 
could sometimes be shown to be very difficult to grasp in their concrete 
application. For example, advice such as that new subject-matter 
should be introduced at a very elementary level and that in cases of 
incomprehension the cause of the failure should be discovered rather 
than the explanation repeated in precisely the same way, has little 
effect unless one has actually witnessed how these rules are sinned 
against. 

Sometimes role play was specially arranged to illuminate a specific 
facet of teaching. For example, it can illuminate the problem of a 
teacher-centred, as opposed to a pupil-centred, approach to the pupils, 
especially in connexion with the effect on classroom discipline. In one 
case it happened that the greup of students observed an approach on 
the part of the prospective teacher which was quite different from that 
he supposed himself to be representing. Also, in courses for experi- 
enced teachers, experiments were occasionally conducted with role 
play as a means of presenting problems concretely. Examples of 
problems which can be $b presented are the application of the discus- 
sion method in the classroom and individual interviewing (centact 
with parents, the principal, etc.). 

There are many possible variations in the technique of role play. 
Apart from the.serious forms, more playful-variants are possible. Such 
a variant, which is not aimed at the treatment of a problem but ex- 
clusively at activating the participants and creating a certain atmo- 
sphere, Was sometimes applied at the beginning of a conference. An 
experimental discussion was conducted in which each participant was 
given a briefly described role such as the following: I always try to 
hold the floor for as long as possible; I am againsteverything! I always 
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return to the same old hobby. Observers then tried to recognize the 
various roles. 


Conclusions 

Some experiments in connexion with teacher training have been 
outlined, all of which take their departure from group dynamics. With 
reference to the three problems stated at the beginning of this article, 
it can be concluded that a more participating attitude in trainees can 
be achieved. There are also signs that the problem of motivation was 
in several cases solved in a more fundamental way. Teachers have said 
that they started their courses without favourable expectations but 
that they afterwards regretted that the courses were no longer. Some- 
times participants themselves reported, in conversations and by means 
of written reports, that they had found a change of attitude in them- 
selves towards human relations and educational problems, and also 
that they had continued to give thought to the various problems dealt 
with during the courses. 

The practical consequences for daily school work of the training 
activities are rather more difficult to assess. New teachers, especially, 
have sometimes reported that they have benefited considerably in such 
matters as handling the problem of discipline or applying the principles 
of discussion. But a definite and complete assessment of the possibili- 
ties and results of the approach cannot be given at this stage. There is, 
however, sufficient evidence to make it clear that the further exploita- 
tion of the methods should be considered as of the greatest importance. 


P. C. VAN DE GRIEND. 
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Teacher Training for Mass Education in Africa 


ONE must start with a truism—the truism that Africa is vast. No doubt 
the reader has seen those illustrations in which many countries are 
easily hidden away in a map of Africa; he will immediately realize 
that all statements about mass education in that enormous continent 
must themselves be rather large generalizations. Furthermore, the term 
Africa must here be restricted in any direct sense to what one might 
call its English-speaking parts. None the less, Africa has many charac- 
teristics in common; many of these in turn it shares with other ‘ under- 
developed areas’. The need for instance to get many more chil- 
dren into schools and the consequent increased need for teachers 
and the training of teachers. Nor is it only a matter of coping with 
an increase; it is also a matter of finding trained teachers for the 
present schools. The following figures are an indication of the vastness 
of the problem, and at the same time show some of the things which 
have been done to meet it. In the Eastern Region of Nigeria there are 
158 training colleges; these employ 749 teachers and have 11,765 
students. However, this represents a recent expansion, because in 1955 
there were only 49 training colleges. The Western Region of Nigeria, 
has 98 training colleges, employing 822 teachers and having on roll 
11,040 students. 


Problems of Mass Education in Africa 


In the Northern Region there are 49 training colleges, which employ 
361 teachers and enrol 3,254 students. The average staff numbers 7. 
The average enrolment is somewhat less than 70. It should be noted 
that the population of the Northern Region is at least equal to the 
population of the Eastere Region plus the population of the Western 
Region, yet there is a total of 256 training colleges in the east and.west, 
whereas there are 49 training colleges in the north. This reflects one 
of the problems which we will have to keep in mind; namely, that in 
Some areas in Africa it is not easy to pérsuade children to go to school. 
Especially in some areas it is not easy to persuade parents to send their 
daughters to school. A 4 

Another indication of the vastness of Africa and of its educational 
problems on any level is the language situation there. One finds in 
Africa 700 to 1,000 out of a total of 2,000 languages which we find in 
the entire world. In a total estimated population, of 132,000,000 south 
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of the Sahara, one finds over 50 lahguages which number over 200,000 
people each. These languages are spoken by a total of about 90,000,000; 
that is to say roughly 70 per cent of the population.’ 

Further, these many languages are indications of the many cultures 
and sub-cultures which are to be found throughout Africa. Mass edu- 
cation and teacher training for mass education tend to be Western 
industrial ideals; so we must take into account what might well be 
their profound tendency to alienate native peoples from their own 
cultures.* Teacher training, then, for mass education will have to face 
problems and challenges arising from the vastness of Africa with its 
many languages and cultures. It will also have to examine the meaning 
in this context of mass education. It must mean at least something 
more than literacy. But can we have more than literacy; can we have 
a mass education which is meaningful without what one might call 
“non-mass' educators? The meaning of mass education might be 
considered from four points of view: that of self-knowledge and the 
development of values; that of technical knowledge and economic 
development; that of artistic development, and that of political sophis- 
tication. Perhaps the reader might feel that too large an aim for mass 
education is being proposed. But this large aim must be kept in mind 
even if in the end it is felt that mass education can only begin the 
movement towards self-knowledge, towards technical, economic, ar- 
tistic, and political knowledge. If these aims are not kept clearly in 
mind our beginnings might well make it impossible ever to achieve 
‘any worthwhile ends. 

Another matter to face is the strong view which asserts that ‘cul- 
ture ' must wait on economic well-being, that in fact it is a super- 
Structure upon it. Although there is no question of denying the para- 
mount need of providing food and shelter, there is much need to 
assert that certain developments of what one might call the spirit 
simply cannot wait until developments in the technical fields have been 
completed, Different kinds of development must go on together, or 
else the mass of people will have put into their hands certain powers, 
such as the vote in a democratic society, and the society as a whole 
will have put into its power economic welfare and well-being before 
either the individuals or the society have the self-knowledge, the 
knowledge of values, or the artistic and aesthetic experience, not to 


í * George Fortune, S.J. “ Report of a Conference on the Teaching of English 
in African Schools”, p, 15 (U.C.R.N., Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1958); and T. P. 
Lestrade, “ Some Problems of Bantu Language Development ”, South African 
Journal of Science (1946), p. 7a—to which Fortune, now Professor of Bantu 
Languages at U.C.R.N., refers. 

2 Kempels, La Philosophie Bantu. F 
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mention thẹ political know-how, "to make the best use of ‘their 
economic and technical development. 
The Aims of Mass Education 

However, it is just as well to state clearly without implying any 
primacy of importance that mass education must help to improve 
technical knowledge, must make a contribution to the economic wel- 
fare and development of the country. It is well known that, in agri- 
cultural countries, teachers are tempted to forget the importance of 
agriculture and technical knowledge. They have constantly to be 
helped to realize that such pursuits are not below them, and that their 
charges, with their newly acquired books and book-learning, must also 
develop in the direction of agricultural and technical knowledge. All 
this of course raises very important issues in the training of teachers 
for mass education; we have to persuade them, often against all their 
previous education, that technical knowledge, whether in agriculture 
or industry, is not in any way degrading. We cannot do this mainly 
by lecturing. What will matter is the way in which they live and 
organize their living during training. 

But the achievement of whatever aims we set ourselves for mass 
education is made even more difficult by the language problem referred 
to above. In any education system there is no doubt that the education 
offered in the mother-tongue is an extremely important matter. In 
many parts of Africa a political decision has been taken not to educate, 
in the mother-tongue beyond a certain point. Whether this decision is 
wrong or right will long be argued. On both educational and political 
grounds it seems unsound. For one thing, as George Fortune puts it, 
“ it is difficult to see how thi§ question of language can be neglected in 
the rise of African nationalism. Africans will want their language as 
an expression of their own individuality and their own community. I 
believe they will be right in so wanting it, and tha, we have been right 
in aiding them to develop it.” * But if education beyond first or second 
grades of elementary schools is to be done not in the mother-tongue 
but in English, then certain important matters must immediately be 
noted, First of all, the mother-tongue should continue to receive atten- 
tion as a time-table subject (where this is possible); further, the early 
training in the use of the mother-tongue must be very good. Finally, 
the teaching of English becomes a most important activity which can- 
not be left in the hands of untrained people, who often do not them- 
selves know very much English. 


3 op. cit. Dean J. Shaplin also refers to this question in his report to the Ford 
Foundation, Teacher Training in Nigeria. á 
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But even if education were being carried on in the mgther-tongue, 
the question of language teaching would still loom very large. No 
people can develop if they do’not attain a certain sophistication in 
their use of language. For this trained teachers are needed. The naive 
idea, which one has met in many parts of Africa, on the part of Euro- 
pean educators and on the part of so-called native people, that anyone 
who knows the language can teach it, is just simply nonsense.‘ So that 
the training of language teachers is one of the main tasks which teacher 
training for mass education has to meet. The problem is even greater 

‘in those countries where it has been decided that English is to be the 
lingua franca, and where English as a means of instruction is used very 
low down in the primary school. 

It is always easy to give the impression when facing such vast prob- 
lems that nothing constructive has been done, or is being done, This 
would be especially unfortunate in the field of English language teach- 
ing. It might be as well to mention, then, a few of the places doing 
interesting work: the Faculty of Education at Makerere, Uganda; the 
college at Bakt-er-Ruda, the Sudan; the special Centre at Nairobi, 
Kenya. At Domasi, near to the Zomba Plateau in Nyasaland, an inter- 
esting experiment has been carried out in the hope of assessing four or 
five well-known English language textbooks,’ This latter experiment, 
although enterprising and imaginative, suffered from a lack of enough 
workers really trained in language teaching. Moreover, there is every- 
where the twofold problem of enlarging the present work to meet the 
present secondary needs, and also enlarging and adapting it to meet the 
needs of mass education. 

If people are to be given not only their higher but also almost 
all their basic education in what at least starts out for them as a foreign 
language, then it is clear that they must be helped to acquire in the 
deepest and most efficient way this foreign language. In fact, they 
must be helped to make it their own. If they are not helped so to do, 
the lessons which they learn in it will never be lessons that really 
touch their inner being. So that the lessons in self-knowledge, in tech- 
nical and economic expertise, in artistic creativeness, in political know- 
how—these lessons, if attempted in a language which remains exterior 
to the learner, will not be lessons that are learnt at all: 


“cf. Minister of Government, who thought it would be easy to teach Hausa 
as the Jingua franca in one area because many people spoke the language nearby 
“and so it would be easy to get teachers ”! 

* I should like to acknowledge the help given me by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, whose grant has enabled me to look at teacher teaining and the 
teaching of English over’a large part of Africa, 
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Whatever lessons we aim to teach, not least at the training college 
level, we mlist remember that living in a certain way is the best Way 
of learning certain things. Part of sych living and learning must be 
thought and analysis. But too often in practice we forget the aspects 
of learning which first come to us almost without our knowing, 
through the kind of life we share with others. Too many teacher 
training institutions in Africa (and no doubt elsewhere) expect trainees 
to exhibit qualities of responsibility, leadership, etc., when the kind of 
life they experience in college does nothing but teach them to * follow 
the leader’. There are notable exceptions, no doubt; one could men- 
tion, among these, the college conducted by the Holy Ghost Fathers at 
Morogoro, Tanganyika. One gets the impression all too often that 
the training colleges are only rather inferior secondary schools with 
a heavily authoritarian atmosphere and a definitely ‘second best’ 
status, This status is often not wholly the fault of the college. But the 
college, by the way in which it organizes its general life as well as its 
academic studies, only too often lives up to the worst expectations of 
society. The college student will transfer to school the attitudes and 
habits which he has developed, much more readily and deeply than 
the rote lessons which he has got perfectly by heart. The training 
that he receives consciously will be as important, but not more impor- 
tant, than the quality of the way in which he has experienced this 
training and the quality of the life he has led while receiving it. 

This is not a plea for what are sometimes rather amusingly called 
“little Etons everywhere”. Boarding institutions might be more effie 
cient or convenient, but life and teaching have to go on as well in day 
institutions and during in-service courses. How courses of any kind 
are organized, the kind of relationship that exists between staff and 
students, the part students really play in the organization of their 
living, all these are going to reflect themselves most strongly in how 
the trained teachers behave when they address themselves to the day- 
to-day problems of mass education. What matters here is subtle quali- 
ties, not merely forms: student councils can be mere empty forms just 
as parent-teachers associations often are. Particularly in Africa, we 
must not fool ourselves by verbalizations about democracy. If by 
mass education we wish to awaken the general populace to self-know- 
ledge, to a knowledge of values, to etonomic and technical skills, to 
artistic creativity and to political concern, then we will first have to 
awaken teachers. We will have to do this during their training. 


Fostering a Sense of Responsibility 
Because the problem is so large, and because the need for speed in 
the production of teachers is so urgent, it should be clear that training 
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can only gain the necessary energy and momentum if, like a rocket, it 
be constructed in stages. The first thrust will be the most difficult. But 
the subsequent stages in the process are also important. We will dis- 
cuss all these later on. s 

Let us return for a while to what we mean by mass education. It has 
been suggested that certainly we mean more than literacy; but what 
more do we mean? There is always a danger here of being thought 
unrealistic. But in modern societies—such are the complications of 
their socio-political life—much more is needed than literacy, And all 
the societies in under-developed areas are aiming specifically at becom- 
ing modern, not only in the political ‘ democratic’ sense but also in 
the sense of exposing themselves to all the machinations of mass media 
of persuasion and communication, We will not be so worried by the 
size of the problem if we decide to work through pre-planned boosts, 
arranged to give impetus at the right times. This is true of teacher 
training for mass education, and it is true of mass education also. To 
concentrate on the first four years of primary education and to do 
nothing else is bound to be a waste of money and time, and is bound to 
lead to barren frustrations. The whole pattern of teacher training for 
mass education must be one whereby, after the first impetus has been 
given, at certain planned critical times further impetus is imparted 
either by formal in-service training or by well-arranged correspondence 
courses, aided where possible by well-planned television or film work. 
It is, of course, realized that there are not many places in which televi- 
sion could be used. But where it does exist, it should be put to the 
fullest use in the training of teachers, Planners should particularly 
examine the work in this field that has been done in the United States 
of America under the encouragement of the Ford Foundation. 

Not only should colleges begin regular in-service training and be all 
the while acting as the centres from which new energy is injected into 
the profession, but the schools also should be used as centres for 
further education. The teachers should be trained how best to do this 
work, It will be essential for them to understand that agriculture, and 
technical knowledge of various kinds, must enter into their considera- 
tions and work. They must not feel that the further work to be done 
by the schools is only an extension of the so-called ‘academic’. So 
that the same idea is to be.put in effect in the training of teachers and 
in mass education itself: there must be regular boosts given at the 
right time so as to achieve the critica] intensity necessary, so to speak, 
to get the thing off the ground and then to keep it from crashing. 

In-service training for teachers, and for others, is nothing new. One 
interesting combination of it with further education is to be seen in 
such schemes as the,one at Chalimbana, Northern Rhodesia. There, 
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the wives agd children of the teachérs who are receiving further train- 
ing are brought in and themselves given further education. The wives 
tend to do domestic and health science; the children benefit by attend- 
ing the practice school. So that when the teacher goes back to his 
village the whole of his family will be in a position to make a con- 
tribution to mass education. The cost of this kind of scheme is high. 
But many who are fitted to judge seem to feel that the money is well 
spent. No doubt we need follow-up work in this field to test the effici- 
ency of this kind of scheme, and to suggest ways in which it might be 
varied and improved. What is being suggested here, over and above the 
usual schemes of in-service training, is that the whole of teacher train- 
ing should be thoroughly articulated. There must be going at one and 
the same time many different kinds of inter-related courses and 
schemes, At one level, teachers of a great deal of experience and of 
minimum acceptable academic qualifications should be given specially 
devised courses which would enable them within a year to make a 
real contribution to teaching. At yet another level there should be a 
two-year post-graduate course which would prepare the leaders, not 
only in the practice of teaching but also in basic research and in 
administration. A model scheme of this kind will be suggested later in 
this article in relation to the teaching of English. It is a model which 
has wide applicability. 

Before setting out any such scheme, we might as well face the prob- 
lem of the staffing of teacher training institutions. One remembers 
one training college in which the principal had had no previous experi? 
ence of a training college. Indeed, he had not taught before. Having 
done a degree and one post-graduate year in education, he proceeded 
to what was to him a strange country and became principal. Fortun- 
ately, he fully realized his difficulties and tried his very best to gain 
from clear thought and hard work what he lacked in experience. 
But, none the less, this kind of situation is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps the first move in training for mass education will have to be 
the training of trainers.e One wonders whether enough use is being 
made in this direction of such schemes as the Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship and Bursary agreements. The key point here is the training on the 
spot of a cadre of predominantly local people immersed, under guid- 
ance, first of al] into the grass-root prédblems rather than sent away to 
metropolitan centres, The efforts of all groups, such as the Peace-Corps, 
should to some extent also contyibute to this training of trainers on 
the spot, in the very face of the problems. People who seek help in the 
metropolitan centres after having, as it were, seen themselves and their 
communities ‘ face to face’, are more likely to find the help that those 
centres no doubt can offer from their vast experjence and learning. 

Y.B.E.—19 
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Reorganization in Teacher Training y 

From a direct facing of the problems of mass education and of 
teacher training for it might well come the reorganization that is 
necessary. The whole field of community development and of mass 
media of communication will have to be tapped. 

It has been suggested that reorganization is needed. Let us take as 
our model the training of teachers of English. 

The main thing about the system is that it should be fully articu- 
lated. It should at the same time produce as quickly as possible the 
minimum number of teachers that are necessary, and it should offer 
suitable opportunities for the training and promotion of all those who 
are any good. In order to meet minimum requirements as soon as pos- 
sible, the first step should be to withdraw from the teaching service a 
large number of experienced, intelligent, and well-disposed teachers 
who can speak English, and who show an aptitude for teaching. These 
should be given a specially devised one-year course which would meet 
their specific needs. The system to be followed here is very much like 
the one which was followed in the Soviet Union when what might be 
called the non-commissioned officers of industry were needed. When 
foremen and people of that kind were needed in the factories, it was 
palpably impossible to wait until the school system then being nur- 
tured should produce such people. So a group of 1,000 was taken from 
factories to be trained—selected by some sort of competition, as being 
those intelligent, hard-working, and well-disposed workers who were 
suitable for training which would lead to posts of responsibility at the 
middle level. They were given some such name as “The Thousand 
Soviet Workers”. There must be not a few teachers of English in 
Africa who could be so trained as to produce quickly the non-com- 
missioned officers of the profession. 

Of course, at the same time there would be a need for the more 
usual kind of teacher training. For instance, for the out-and-out be- 
ginners the so-called ‘ tram-line courses’, as are now given by such 
places as the Special Centre in Nairobi, should be developed and en- 
couraged. In these courses, as the name suggests, the teachers are care- 
fully prepared to perform in every detail special pre-selected tasks. It 
is true that this has the great disadvantage that when problems which 
have not been envisaged arise, the young teachers tend’to be lost. But 
it has the great advantage of preparing them to do quite well certain 
tasks that every teacher of English will have to perform. The fact that 
they are well prepared to do this gives the young teachers a great deal 
of confidence. The tram-line principle may be pursued for much 
longer courses: such,is done at Bakt-er-Ruba. Here a year or two of 
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ica arg worked out and the intending teachers are trained megicu- 
lously to teach these lessons. Once again this means that the intending 
teachers know precisely what they are doing. Moreover, during train- 
ing, the lessons which they are going to give in the future are taught 
and tested time and time again, and so are modified by experiment. 
The lessons so prepared and so devised also form just the kind of text- 
book that many teachers need—a textbook down to earth, familiar 
and well understood both in detail and with reference to principles on 
which it has been, through many experiments, constructed in the 
presence of, and with the help of, the teachers themselves. 

Over and above these tram-line courses would be the more regular 
two- and three-year training college courses. These should have a 
certain element of the tram-line so as to create confidence, and so as to 
make certain that the young teacher can do some precise tasks with 
confidence and expertise. But they should bring into question, and 
encourage understanding of, the basic principles on which the tram- 
line lessons and other teaching are based. People who do these courses 
should be able not only to perform specific tasks well, but also to adapt 
to changing conditions in which they find themselves. 

Added to these courses mentioned above should be the regular full 
university training. Ideally a five- or six-year fully integrated course 
on the teaching of English as a second language is what is needed. But 
one knows that there is little opportunity of achieving this. So let us 
Suggest a three- or four-year university course in which education 
would play a special part. Linguistics and considerations of the nature 
of language, together with proper teaching practice, would have to play 
their full part. The traditional one-year post-graduate course would 
have to be kept, although it is fairly inadequate for teachers of English 
as a second language. But it must be kept, as there will be many people 
who do not decide to teach until they have finished their first degree. 
It would be unfair and unsuitable to rule out such people from the 
teaching profession, and particularly from the uffderstaffed section of 
the teaching of English às a second language. But what will be much 
more important will be a specially devised two-year post-graduate 
course which will really prepare the leaders in teaching, research, and 
administration. 

There is no need to go into great detail. “Fhe point is that the whole 
of this system must be carefully articulated. And that any given 
teacher must be in a position, once he shows the ability and the will- 
ingness, to go through the various parts of the training with years of 


F “For a fuller discussion of some points here raised, see John J. Figueroa, 
Langage Teaching: Part of a General and Professional Problem ”, English 
Language Teaching (April-Junæ1962). ii 
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teaching experience in between. In this way he will be encouraged to 
see his way through to the top. Moreover, at first the necessary teachers 
will be provided quickly, and then at pre-planned times the proper 
boost will be given to the whole system by the fact that suitably 
trained teachers will have been released just at the times when they 
are needed, and with the sort of preparation which is most helpful to 
the whole system. 

Below is a possible order in which the various courses, some of 
which have been discussed above, could start : 

(1) The one-year training of experienced teachers along the lines of 
“The Thousand Soviet Workers ”. 

(2) A one-year course at college, plus two years follow-up on the 
job. 

(3) The two years’ post-graduate training—which would be some- 
thing like the course now being given at Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
—which leads to the Master of Arts in teaching. 

The three above should start at about the same time. So that in one 
year the schools should be provided with trained and experienced 
teachers as well as with a group of young teachers who have had some 
training and who are doing what might be described as two years of 
carefully supervised internship. 

At the same time the new teachers going into the profession should 
be ‘ pre-trained’ by means of the shorter tram-line courses described 
above. 

(4) Bachelor’s Degree to include education, with special concen- 
tration on the teaching of English. 

(5) Three-year regular training college programme, post-School 
Certificate. ə 

(6) Pre-School Certificate training; mostly secondary education to 
provide new people for (2) above. 

(7) Post-Higher School Certificate (two years), taking over the facili- 
ties which were used for (1) above. 

The course suggested under (1) above could be done each year for 
two or three years, in which case the post-H.S.C. Course being pro- 
posed under this heading could be delayed for a suitable length of time. 

(8) Three-year training courses, either at training colleges or uni- 
versities with real specialization in the teaching of English. 

As mentioned above, the timing of these various courses is all- 
important. Especially ought they to be devised so as to make the 
maximum use of facilities available. The main point is to eliminate 
training that is repetitive. There must be constant opportunities for 
further training, but it must always take the candidate forward. Per- 
haps under (1) above should be included some training of trainers. This 
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worl will obviously go forward under (3). Enough attention cannot be 
given to this matter. As Dean Shaplin says in his special report to the 
Ford Foundation’: “The Joint Consultative Committee, in my 
opinion, is correct in identifying the training of tutors as a serious prob- 
lem, which cannot await the development of a sufficient flow of 
graduates who will select this career.” 

With reference to (6) above, it should be remembered that the Dike 
Report suggested fewer and larger colleges and the establishment of 
twenty high schools for teachers. 

There are two points which are made by Dean Shaplin in the Report 
referred to which are worth keeping in mind. First, short intensive 
training courses demand a special kind of school practice. This school 
practice might take many forms but cannot be of the same kind or 
tempo as those done during two- or three-year courses. Perhaps one of 
the best patterns to follow is that of very carefully supervised teaching 
practice conducted in conjunction with summer programmes in the 
high schools and carefully and rigorously supervised by a University 
Department of Education. The second point that Shaplin makes is the 
need for much larger training colleges. He feels that they should be at 
least 500 strong. This would allow for staff of real specialists, and 
would enable the colleges to give the kind of supplementary courses 
which are not only necessary in a general sense but which will be par- 
ticularly relevant to the demands of mass education, especially in the 
field of adult education. 

Plans for the training of teachers for mass education can make a real 
contribution to the whole field of teacher education by forcing us all 
to re-examine many of our theories about teaching, and many of the 
ways in which we have organized training. 


Conclusions z 


In summary, then, training of teachers for mass education is part of 
the training of teachers in general. But in Africa certain special cir- 
cumstances of yastness, of under-development, of a variety of lan- 
guages and cultures exist. Moreover, the mere mass of the undertaking 
will contribute to its nature. The process of teacher training for mass 
education will have to be diverse; it will have to contain courses lasting 
from three weeks to five years, It*will gave to be fully articulated; 
that is to say, it will have to receive boosts of energy just-at those 
times when the whole system and its aims and aspirations need them. 
We have given a possible model with regard to the teaching of English 
as a second language. The term model is here to be understood in a 
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two-fold sense: it offers not only semething which might be imitated, 
but also something through which a whole process mightebe further 
understood. 

Let us end as we started: Afrita is vast; the subject of mass educa- 
tion and the teacher training for it is vast. The suggestions made here 
and the questions raised will, it is hoped, encourage the kind of thought 
and action that will benefit teacher training in all fields, and mass 
education, not least of all in its much-neglected aspect of adult educa- 
tion. 

Mass education will be pointless if it does notencourage responsibility 
on the part of the participants, and if it does not underline the import- 
ant realization of the unique quality of each human being. This unique- 
ness is a key idea, but perhaps responsibility needs the greater stress, 
for it operates on the technical and economic level as well as on the 
moral, The citizens of a country have to do something in order to 
produce wealth. If nothing they can do can help with the production 
of wealth, then they can in no way be responsible for the economic 
State of their country! If teacher training for mass education cannot 
produce teachers who are at their various levels, efficient, responsible, 
and humane, then it cannot perform a responsible function in Africa 
or elsewhere. 

JOHN J. FIGUEROA. 
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The Work of the International Council on Education 
y for Teaching 


As each national community develops to the stage of being ready to 
set out on to the highway of economic maturity, a great demand is 
created for technological skills and industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Skills and production demand training, information, know- 
ledge, and understanding. Modern economic production and planning 
depend upon an educated population. In turn, a nation’s education 
services rest on a well-educated and well-trained teaching profession. 

Internationalism in every conceivable form was given a tremendous 
fillip in the immediate post-1945 era. Amongst bodies of teachers the 
world over this impetus led to the formation of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, which has developed 
into a world professional parliament. To-day the position has been 
reached where we discover closely linked to this major organization 
the smaller but vigorous International Council on Education for 
Teaching (I.C.E.T.). 

At the beginning of this great period of international awakening 
some of those engaged in preparing the teachers of the future both én 
U.K. and in U.S.A. felt that, in addition to the views of W.C.O.T.P. on 
the problems of educating the world’s teachers, their own special 
experience and the views of the other specialist organizations should 
be given representation and weight. This was expected, and proved, 
to be a very difficult project, as teachefs’ colleges and training colleges 
are spread fairly thin over the educational map. 


Origin and Early Difficulties 
Early in 1950‘a first abortive attempt was made to secure a direct 
subvention from UNESCO. After recovering from the disappointment, 
the internationally minded amongst those engaged in teacher education 
turned to the possibilities of affiliating their national organizations to 
W.C.O.T.P. and creating an internation4l body directly related to 
W.C.O.T.P. Thus it was that in 1953 there was born at the W.C.O.T.P. 
conference in Oxford the new“and struggling infant, 1.C.E.T. 
Immediately after its formation, I.C.E.T. seems to have been forced 
to rely upon casual and personal associations for its survival. In any 
case, the cultivation of an internatiorial awareness and not the creation 
j 569 7 
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of another international organization was the real target. And, indeed, 
it remains so to-day. In the period between 1953 and 1958 quite a lot 
was achieved by those who might have been active in I.C.E.T. Their 
activity was simply channelled ih other directions. 

There were two main ways in which much was achieved during 
these years. In the first place, W.C.O.T.P. was proving a thriving and 
responsible organization. Many of the national organizations making 
up W.C.O.T.P. were bodies which included in their membership not 
only teachers but also trainers of teachers or teacher educators. Thus 
when discussions took place on teacher training, some opportunity 
was afforded those directly engaged in the work to express their views. 

Secondly, many potentially active individual members of 1.C.E.T. 
were engaged in other ways. Some, as in England, were members of 
their country’s national commission for UNESCO, and in the plethora 
of reports, seminars, and committees were caught up in a service that 
sought to provide in teacher training the backing for the broad policies 
of UNESCO which could, indeed, only be implemented if the teachers 
of the world could be trained or educated in depth in harmony with 
the new principles of international understanding and tolerance. 

These developments, added to the feeling that growth was too slow 
and protracted, led to the next stage. One of the two enthusiastic 
American officers of 1.C.E.T. had died, some of those from other coun- 
tries, including U.K., were nearing retirement, one or two of the 
decisions about teacher training arrived at by W.C.O.T.P. were clearly 
not in full accord with the views of those engaged in the work of 
educating teachers, and, very important too, some of those preferred 
for international UNESCO appointments in the field of teacher train- 
ing Were not simply relatively unknown in their own country but 
totally inexperienced, 


a 


The Rome Conference, 1958 


Preparations for the W.C.O.T.P. 1958 Conference at Rome led to 
renewed and deliberate activity on the part of some of the national 
Organizations in joint membership of W.C.O.T.P.. and of LCE.T. 
Prominent in these preparations was the English body, the Association 
of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education, which was on 
this, as on so many other occasions, fully supported by the National 
Union of Teachers. Care Was taken to re-examine the constitution of 
I.C.E.T. and to discover its statutory alignment within W.C.O.T.P. An 


agenda paper was carefully drawn upand representatives of national ` 


organizations in membership with I.C.E.T., as well as individual mem- 

bers, for the first time attended an international conference specifically 

planned for their interests. It is true that W.C.0.T.P. were.also meet- 
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F. I. Venables, Chairman of the A.T.C.D.E., the conference dealt with 
a range of topics, including the age of decision to become a teacher; 
the proportion of academic elements to professional in the course of 
training; the approach to child study and to psychology; the relation- 
ship of the students and staff of a college to the practising teachers in 
schools; the personal responsibility of the student for his studies and 
his attitude to citizenship and the training for it. After very valuable 
discussion, revealing an almost infinite variety in the different coun- 
tries represented and extending the theme to include some considera- 
tion of a period of probationary service for all teachers and of the 
provision of continued education for the practising teacher, the con- 
ference resolved unanimously : 

(1) That teachers should be recruited only after receiving secondary 
education. 

(2) That the professional training of a teacher should consist of the 
initial training in an institution followed by a probationary year after 
appointment as a teacher to a school. 

(3) That no teacher should be considered as adequately trained 
unless he had followed a course which included professional and 
cultural studies together with teaching practice in schools. 

The Rome conference also looked to the future for I.C.E.T. and 
decided that in 1959, instead of meeting in Washington with 
W.C.O.T.P., it should concentrate on a London meeting for 
W.C.O.T.P. delegates on their way to Washington. During the year 
before the London meeting the executive committee of I.C.E.T. agreed 
to the holding of two meetings for 1959, one in London as planned 
in Rome, and the second in Washington as a means of interesting large 
numbers of American colleagues. 

At the London meetings in 1959 an interesting but uncofcluded | 
discussion was held on the nature of the personal education of the 
future teacher. The need to acquire moral and spiritual values as well 
as more knowledge was clearly stressed. Fersonal education was held 
to be more important than general education. The future teacher, it 
was urged, must have a broad"basis of knowledge, some specialized 
knowledge in his particular subject, and also an understanding of the 
social values of the society from which, in one sense, children came 
and into which they returned. Somé debate took place on the need 
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for the student to have some experience in the general life of his sdciety, 
and*this led to an uncompleted discussion on the probItms of the 
preparation of teachers for technical education. The variety of pro- 
vision of in-service facilities for the continued education of teachers 
was revealed in a further discussion. s 


Progress and Achievements since 1959 

At the Washington 1959 meetings, I.C.E.T. demonstrated its poten- 
tial as a body helpful to UNESCO in the wealth of discussion that 
followed a paper read by Dr. Solis, who described in some detail the 
project carried out in schools in the Philippines in connexion with 
the major ‘ East-West Understanding ’ project. In attempting to pro- 
vide a key to understanding East-West relations and cultural differ- 
ences, I.C.E.T. delegates agreed that accurate information and respect 
for the human person were not in themselves sufficient. They pointed 
out that the interpretation of facts and the value attached to the 
individual depended on an attitude of mind involving the emotions 
as well as the intellect which enabled each to reach out to the other 
with sympathetic understanding. 

The second main topic discussed at Washington was the standards 
of admission to teacher training programmes. The importance of per- 
sonality as a factor in selection was stressed, many considering that 
it was probably more significant than intellectual capacity. Since it 
was agreed that it was difficult to measure and evaluate some of the 
necessary factors of personality and achievement, it was decided to 
pursue this topic at a subsequent conference. 

The Washington conference also dealt with the proportion of a 
teacher’s preparation that should be devoted to professional education. 
This discussion was instituted by a paper read by Professor Hara- 
lambides from Greece. He felt that we were all tending towards the 
classical concept of education, which he summed up as “the search 
for truth, the love pf beauty, and the practice of goodness”. This 
conclusion followed from the statement of the,desiderata that students 
should study philosophy, the science and art of education, and the 

> Telated fields of psychology and sociology. 

In the next year, 1960, I.C.E.T. followed W.C.O.T.P. in returning 
to Europe for its annual meeting, this time at Amsterdam. The plan 
for the two-day conferenée was carefully prepared by’ the executive 
committee in correspondence initiated by the President, Dr. William 
Haggerty of New Paltz College of Education of the University of the 
State of New York, and by the Secretary-Treasurer in London. Close 
consultation also took place between the London office and representa- 
tives of the Netherlands Association. The results of this care were 


‘ 
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very rewarding both in representative attendance and in the qpality 
of discussién. Three main topics were dealt with: common elements 
in the training of teachers; child health; and the selection and distribu- 
tion of candidates for teaching. f 

The second, of these was in tune with the main theme of the subse- 
quent, and nearly simultaneous, W.C.O.T.P. Congress. Many delegates 
who at first felt that the problems of child health were somewhat 
removed from their preoccupation with educating teachers were sur- 
prised to find how central a position the problems of child- and 
student-health held not simply in the preparation but in the life of 
the world’s teachers. ; 

The two other topics were, in effect, taking up the remains of pre- 
vious discussions. In introducing the first, Miss Malloch, the 1960 
Chairman of A.T.C.D.E., led the discussion clearly into the formula- 
tion of thought about the teaching of philosophy, psychology, sociology 
as essential elements in the curricula of study of future teachers. The 
third topic was the principles of operation of the clearing house, main- 
tained by the A.T.C.D.E., which is one of the more advanced techniques 
for spreading applications throughout the many institutions offering 
courses of initial training. Two fundamental principles were empha- 
sized which provoked considerable discussion: the first was that 
every student had the right to apply to colleges of his own choice, and 
the second was that the principal, or through him, authorized members 
of the staff, had the final right of admission of a candidate to a 
college. > 

These fruitful discussions were, on later consideration, probably 
less significant than a decision taken in Amsterdam by the executive 
committee of I.C.E.T. Confronted with the knowledge that the next 
meeting of W.C.O.T.P. was to be held in New Delhi in 1961, the execu- 
tive committee was at first tempted to révert to a meeting somewhere 
in Europe for those who could attend. However, the persuasiveness 
of Sri Natarajan prevailed and the executive agreed that its next 
meeting should be also in New Delhi. 

The importance of I.C.E.T. activities may be seen when it is reported 
that its President, Dr. Haggerty, was enabled to make the journey ~ 
from U.S.A. and was rewarded by being privileged to preside over a 
large assembly of over 200 representatives. Not simply did the Minister 
of Education for India welcome the I.CE.T. delegates, but Pandit 
Nehru himself honoured I.C.E.T. Most important of all, however, for 
the future was the establishment of an Asian Regional Office and the 
appointment of Mrs. Doraswami as Regional Secretary-Treasurer. 
This is the second great phenomenon of growth. 

While undoubtedly there remain sdme administrative problems for 
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I.C.E,T. to solve, the prospects of an international organization for 
teacher educators were never brighter. This New Delhi® success has 
indeed just been capped by the award of a subvention of $1,000 by 
W.C.O.P.T. for developmental Work in the programme of I.C.E.T. 

In addition to the series of international conferences already re- 
ported and to the 1962 projected conference in Stockholm, already 
attracting greater interest than ever before, I.C.E.T. has one major 
publication to its credit. This is an account of the methods of teacher 
preparation now in practice in nineteen countries. It may well prove 
possible for this publication to be extended until I.C.E.T. virtually 
offers world coyerage as the authoritative source of information on 
education for teaching. 

I.C.E.T. has long proceeded beyond the stage when it might have 
been described as succouring a band of assiduous conference attenders. 
It is a recognized international body, honourably and regularly affiliated 
to organizations whose bona fides are never questioned. It includes 
amongst its national member-organizations the relevant bodies in 
Greece, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, Denmark, Norway, England and 
Wales, Sweden, U.S.A., Ghana, Malaya, India, the Philippines, and 
Western Germany. Close collaboration is possible between the dif- 
ferent national organizations through the offices of I.C.E.T. The Coun- 
cil does not survive merely as a result of preferential treatment from 
any international source, but because it is vitally involved in matters of 
profound educational policy in a global sense as a result of its 
demonstrable strength and the devotion of its membership, individual, 
corporate, and national.’ 

DAVID JOHNSTON. 


1 Apart from its regional offices in Washington, D.C., and New Delhi, I.C.E.T. 
may be reached by correspondence at 151 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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